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PREFACE 


THE approval which was given by scholars to our First 
Series published in 1921 has encouraged us to continue 
the work, and we hope that in the two series together 
we have given an account of most of the chief accessions 
to the Greek literature of our period which have been 
published up to the present time. The reasons for 
choosing this period are given in the Preface to the First 
Series. But as new accessions continue to be made, 
so fresh criticism continues to appear; and even while 
the book was passing through the Press, we observed 
instances of this (for the subject is living and growing), 
but it was too late to incorporate them. 

We must apologize if we have trespassed too far into 
the period a. p. ; if we have, it was to render the treat- 
ment of the subject more complete. We have alsoadded 
in an Appendix an article on the recent accessions to 
the Hesiodic poems, in order to summarize the important 
work which has been done on them in England and in 
other countries. . 

« As in the First Series, while we have exercised a 
general supervision of the articles, we have allowed each 
of our contributors to treat his subject in his own way, 
and hence slight repetition here and there was unavoid- 
able. We have to express our thanks to them, and 
also to several other scholars; zmprzmzs to Professor 
Hunt for his unfailing interest and assistance; next to 


Mr. A. D. Knox, Mr. E. Lobel, Mr. R. McKenzie, 
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Mr. H. J. M. Milne, Professor E. B. Poulton, and 
Mr. M. N. Tod, who have placed their learning liberally 
at our disposal. But our chief debt of gratitude is due 
to the Delegates of the Clarendon Press for their 
continued approval and support. 
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CALLIMACHUS 


NEw light continues to be shed on the poetry and person- 
ality of Callimachus by the publication of further fragments 
from his writings, derived from the papyri. It is true that 
often the material thus furnished is tantalizing in its incom- 
pleteness, and that in most cases the reconstructions of earlier 
scholars are refuted by the new discoveries (‘ reconstruction’ 
is particularly difficult in dealing with an author who made it 
a principle never to write as the reader might reasonably 
suppose that he would); nevertheless, though we still grope 
in the twilight, we can be grateful to the papyri that it is no 
longer a w0€ &ropos which surrounds us. 

Since 1921 Oxyrhynchus has contributed additions to the 
fragments of Callimachus on two occasions. The earlier but 
less interesting publication represents to all appearance a branch 
of the poet’s activity of which little has been otherwise pre- 
served, to wit the ‘ occasional’ elegies which, as Poet Laureate 
of the day, he was called upon to compose for the Ptolemies 
and their court. Such elegies no doubt first saw the light 
separately like the /dy//s of Theocritus ; later either Callimachus 
himself or more probably some successor, corresponding to 
Artemidorus and Theon, the editors of Theocritus, made 
a collection of these stray pieces. The meagre remains of his 
collection lie before us in our papyrus from Oxyrhynchus.’ 
This, it seems, contains fragments from at least three elegies, 
viz. (1) the original of Catullus’ Coma Berenices, (2) another 
elegy mentioning Berenice and her father Magas, (3) the 
elegiac Epinikion addressed to Sosibius. Only a few muti- 
lated lines survive from the first and second of these poems, 
but the ‘ Victory of Sosibius’ (we owe the title to the scholiast 
on Lycophron, A/ex. 522) is better preserved. 


1 Oxyrh. Pap. xv. 1793- 
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There has been considerable debate regarding the identity 
of the Sosibius in question. Professor Hunt, the original editor 
of the papyrus, was inclined to identify him with a Sosibius of 
Tarentum mentioned by Josephus? as a captain of the body- 
guard of Philadelphus; Wilamowitz and other scholars pin 
their faith to a statement of Athenaeus,” who after referring to 
a tract on ‘Kingship’ addressed by Theophrastus to Cassander 
(ob. 297 B.C.) adds that many attribute the work to Sosibius 
‘for whom the poet Callimachus composed an Epinzkion in 
elegiacs’. Both these identifications, but especially the second, 
demand that we should date the poem very early in Calli- 
machus’ life, and Wilamowitz unconvincingly claims that such 
dating is confirmed by the internal evidence of the poet’s style 
and attitude towards his patron. There can, however, be little 
doubt that Herzog * and Beloch* are right in maintaining that 
the addressee of Callimachus was the notorious Grand Vizier 
of Ptolemy IV (Philopator) who won the battle of Raphia in 
217 B.C., and is pilloried by Polybius® as the ‘ false guardian’ 
(Wevderizrpomos) of the young heir of Philopator. The father 
of the minister, as we know from inscriptions, was called 
Dioscurides, and no doubt Call. Fr. 192 

iepd, viv d& Atooxoupioéw yeven 

belongs to the poem that we are discussing. This Sosibius 
died at an advanced age shortly after 202 B.C., and was there- 
fore, it seems, not born much before 270 B.C., but the probable 
date of some of the inscriptions which mention his name and 
the references of Polybius to his career make it likely that he 
was already a figure of some importance under the third 
Ptolemy and even as early as 240 B.C. 

It appears probable then that Callimachus wrote his con- 
gratulatory elegy in the forties of the third century ; if so, the 
‘Victory of Sosibius’ like the Coma Berenices, the Hymn to 
Apollo, several epigrams, even possibly (see below) the Azza, 

t Ant. xil. 2. 2. 2 iv, p. 144. 

* Phitlol. \xxix. 4, pp. 424-5 ; ib. Ixxxii. 1, pp. 61-3. 

* Griech. Gesch. iv. 2, pp. 589-90. Athenaeus, Zoc. cit., has confused 


the statesman with his namesake, the Lacedaemonian grammarian, 


designated Autikds Or €mtAvrixds, a contemporary of Philadelphus. 
Sah gy Ue 
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furnishes proof of Callimachus’ continued productivity at the 
very end of his life. 

The particular victory or rather victories celebrated by the 
poet were won in the chariot-races at the Isthmian and 
Nemean games; in virtue of this achievement Callimachus 
hails his patron as 

.. . Outrepéa 
aupotépo mapa madi, Kaoryvite te Aedpyou 
kal 76 Mupivaioy 7@ ydda Onoapévo 

(‘twice-crowned hard by either child, both the brother of 
Learchus and the infant who was suckled with the milk of 
Myrina’s daughter’). Even the poet’s friends at the Alexan- 
drian Museum may have been hard put to it to remember that 
Learchus’ brother was Melicertes-Palaemon, in whose honour 
Sisyphus founded the Isthmian games, while the Seven against 
Thebes instituted the Nemean games to commemorate the 
death of Archemorus, who had been nursed by Hypsipyle, 
daughter of Myrina. Quite in the manner of the Pindaric 
LE pinikia Callimachus seizes the opportunity to refer to earlier 
athletic successes of Sosibius ; these had been achieved by him 
as a boy in the dzaulos at the Ptolemaeia in Egypt, and asa 
very young man in wrestling at the Panathenaea and Heraea. 
The poet also mentions an ex-voto dedicated by Sosibius in 
the temple of Zeus Casius near Pelusium. This object Calli- 
machus had seen with his own eyes. 

The concluding lines of the fragment are curious. After 
praising Sosibius as 

... &pOpia Spo 
eld6Ta Kal pikpa@v ovK émiAnOopeEvoy 
(‘a friend of the people and forgetting not those of low estate ’), 
a trait, says Callimachus, not often found among the rich, un- 
less their mind can rise superior to their good-fortune, the 
writer proceeds ‘I will not praise him overmuch nor will 
I forget him, for I fear the tongue of the people in either case, 
lest on the one hand men say “ This fellow has done nothing 
notable as yet”’... (the papyrus becomes illegible). Appar- 
ently the successes and early advancement of Sosibius, the 
B2 
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young Alcibiades as it were of his time, had not been won 
without incurring the jealousy of his fellows. 

The latest additions to our knowledge of Callimachus, to 
wit those published in vol. xvii (1927) of the Oxyrhynchus 
Papyri, exhibit the poet in a role more familiar than that 
just described, and Callimachus certainly seems more at his 
ease as literary critic and amateur archaeologist than as 
trumpeter of a courtier’s victories in the games. The volume 
‘in question includes two important papyri, both containing 
substantial fragments. of Callimachus’ best known poem, the 
Aetia. The source of the second papyrus is established by 
the occurrence in it of several lines quoted elsewhere as from 
the Second Book of the Aefia ; the first is proved to come from 
the pen of Callimachus by the fact that it contains an unusually 
large percentage of lines cited as Callimachean by gram- 
marians, &c., and though, as it happens, none of these specifies 
the particular work from which he is quoting, there can be 
little doubt that the editor is right in assigning the passage to 
the Prologue of the Aetia. Here surely was the place for such 
a defence of Callimachus’ poetic ideals as the first fragment of 
Oxyrh, Pap. 2079 contains. 

One is sometimes tempted to think that the Alexandrian 
Battle of the Books (Big and Little) in which Callimachus and 
Apollonius Rhodius figure as the protagonists has been given 
undue importance by modern scholars ; certainly the ancients 
make little mention of it. But the vigour of Callimachus’ 
polemic against his critics in the newHragment is undeniable 
and even disconcerting. Apollonius must have found sub- 
stantial support. These heretics and their chief the outraged 
Callimachus twice designates as Telchines. The Telchines 
figuring in legend as the early inhabitants of Rhodes, it seems 
clear that the Prologue to the Aezza was written after the 
flight of Apollonius, who was of Egyptian origin, to that 
island, and in fact these lines contain other evidence that 
Callimachus was advanced in years when he wrote them. 
Thus the Telchines murmur against him, because he has not 
achieved one continuous poem, but makes only a slight 


! Nos. 2079 and 2080, 
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roll of poetry like a child; ‘yet are the decades of my years 
not a few’ (Il. 1-6). Similarly in Il. 33 sqq. he complains of 
old age that lies as heavy on him as the three-pointed isle 
(Sicily, of course) on baneful Enceladus, and prays.for the 
metamorphosis into a cicada once granted to Tithonus, ‘in 
order that, as I sing, dew from the divine air may be my morn- 
ing food, and I may strip myself thereafter of eld. This is my 
desert, for the Muses do not reject the friends, when grey- 
headed, whom when children they regarded not askance’! 
Whatever view we take as to its date, it seems unlikely 
that the Aetia was in any way intended to rank as a con- 
tinuous poem (de:opa dinvexés) of the type admired by 
Callimachus’ opponents. It is true that it ran to several 
thousand lines, and that it dealt with the doings of kings and 
ancient heroes, but it must have had even less ‘continuity’ 
than Ovid’s Metamorphoses. Further, Callimachus in this 
passage is far from conceding anything to his critics. Citing 
Apollo as his poetic director (compare H. Afoll. 105 sqq.), he 
bids others, if they will, bray like donkeys. He himself prefers, 
as we saw, to be a cicada. 
[kat yap dre mplé|rio|roly Epots emt déATov EOnka 
[yovvaouv,| Am[d|AA@y eimrev 6 por Adxtos 
[7 O€ov dpluv, adodé, 7d pev Ovos dtTL madxXLoTOY 
[Bookev,” tilv potcay 8, ® ’yabé, AemTaA€ny. 
[wpos O€ ce| kal 760 dvwya, Ta pr TaTéovow dpagat 
[ra oreiBeliv, érép@y iyvia pry Kad’ Opa 
[Oippov eAlav pnd’ oluov ava mraTdy GhAd KEedevOous 
[geuvoréplas,” ef Kat ore[tyorépny éAdoers. 
[ro wiOdun|y.s evi Tois yap deidopey of Avydyv NXOV 
[rerriyor,® OlbpvBov & ov épidnoav dyer. 
[Onpt mev olvardevte mravelKedov OyKHTaLTO 
[dAXos, ey|w & env obdlalxvs, 6 mrepoets. 


‘For when first I set a tablet upon my knees, Lycian Apollo 
said to me, “ Verily it is right, my good poet, to feed mea victim 
to be as fat as possible, but verse should be kept slender. 
This command too I give you: choose the track that wagons 


1 A couplet quoted in Zfzgr. 21: perhaps interpolated there. 
2 Bécxev Rostagni: dotvae Hunt. 

3 £eworepas Rostagni: kawvorépas Hunt. 

* 76 mOdunv Wilamowitz: rertiyov Hunt. 

5 rertiyoy Wilamowitz: paioyra Hunt. 
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do not tread; drive not your car along the common traces of 
others nor by the broad road, but more novel ways, even if your 
path be a narrower one.”- Him I obeyed, for I sing among those 
who are fain for the cicada’s clear note, but not for the noise 
of asses. Let others bray after the very manner of the long- 
eared beast, but let me be the dainty and winged creature.’ 


New matter and a light touch! These are what Callimachus 
demands from a poet. It is certain that his sweets are not 
always ours, but at least he shows no lack of energy in searching 
for them as he flits about industriously in the garden of Greek 
legend and folk-lore, and, though he plays tricks with the 
ordinary rules,! his skilful handling of refractory material can- 
not fail to excite the reader’s admiration. 

Our next fragment, Oxyrh. Pap. 2080, consists of three 
columns, of which the first and the third are much mutilated, 
while the second is well preserved. In col. i the only passage 
which can now be restored with certainty is one of six lines 
coinciding with Fr. 106, which we owe to Stobaeus (F/or. 81. 8). 
‘For whatsoever delicate golden unguents I then bestowed 
upon my head together with the sweet-smelling garlands, all 
straightway lost their fragrance; and whatsoever entered with- 
in my teeth and passed into my thankless belly, of that too 
nought remained till the morrow; but what I laid within my 
ears, that alone abides with me as follows.’ The contrast 
between the pleasures of the table and those of the mind 
recalls the scene at Pollis’ dinner-party in Alexandria, de- 
scribed elsewhere in the Aezza, when Callimachus and Theugenes 
of Icos ‘ put talk in the cup to mend the tedious draught’. Per- 
sonal touches of this sort seem to have been scattered up and 
down the poem, often serving to introduce a new subject. 

In this case the topic which followed the poet’s prefatory 
remarks appears to have been connected with the foundation 
of the Greek colonies in Sicily. The fragmentary remains of 
col. i contain the names of several Sicilian cities, and from 
1. 58 in col. ii (@s édépnv) it seems that these mutilated lines 
and the first ten verses of col. ii formed part of a speech in 
which Callimachus declared that he was sufficiently informed 


; : 
€.§. 6 pou Avktos above (cf. Fr. 118 of hace rexdyres). 
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Ecear ue the founders of the other colonies (among them 

Cretan Minoa where the daughters of Cocalus poured boiling 
bath-water on the son of Europa’, and ‘ Eryx that the mistress 
of the girdle loves’), 

tdwv oddepin yalp 6rks rolré] retxos eerpe 
vovipvn vouiunv Epxielr’ ew cidamivny. 
(‘For none of these comes to the stated feast without naming 
the man who once built their walls’.) It is only the origin of 
Drepanum which is hidden from him. Clio herself intervenes 
to enlighten him: 
@s epdunv? Krerd dé 7d [dledrepov Hpxlevo pWOlov 
Xetp én’ adedAgeins @pov éperoapévn. 

(‘So I spake; and a second time Clio began the tale, leaning 
her hand on her sister's shoulder’.) In a speech running to 
twenty-six lines the Muse tells him that the actual founders 
of Drepanum, Perieres and Crataemenes, quarrelled, when the 
walls had been built, on the question which of the two should 
give his name to the new city, and that on reference of the 
dispute to Delphi both were pronounced unfit for this honour. 
‘ And from that time the land calls not upon its colonizer by 
name, but thus do the magistrates invite him to the sacrifice: 
“Let him who built our city come graciously to the feast, and 
he may bring two or more with him; of no few heifers has 
the blood been shed.”’ Encouraged by this condescension on 
the part of Clio, Callimachus was anxious to put other recon- 
dite problems before her, but unluckily for us the papyrus 
breaks off at this point. From the literary point of view the 
most interesting feature in this fragment is the intervention 
of the Muse of History. t had long been known from an 
anonymous epigram (A. P. vii. 42) and other sources that 
Callimachus adapting Hesiod’s preface to the Theogony had 
represented himself as transported in a dream from Africa to 
Helicon and there instructed by the Muses in the multifarious 
contents of the Aezza, but, despite certain evidence furnished 
by the fragments,! it was not generally thought that the poet 


1 e.g. Fr. Anon, 114 ras & épOéyEaro (? tas Hbéy§aro) KadNdreta ; Fr. 
Anon. 358. 
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had carried this fiction beyond the preface. Here, however, 
Clio intervenes in the body of the work, and the natural con- 
clusion to be drawn from 7d de’repoy (see above) is that either 
this Muse or one of her sisters has spoken shortly before. 
How much of the Ae¢ia was staged as a conversation between 
Callimachus and the Muses it is impossible to say, but it 
appears certain that the method of question and answer which 
Ovid employs so often in the Masti was modelled on Calli- 
machus’ device. One wonders once more how much originality 
would be left to the Romans if Hellenistic Poetry had survived 
intact. 
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II 
MENANDER 


MENANDER, son of Diopeithes, the chief poet of the Athenian 
New Comedy, is a figure difficult to understand. He was born 
in the year 342 B.C., forty odd years after the death of Aristo- 
phanes, sixty-four after that of Sophocles and Euripides ; he 
must have heard Aristotle; he was on friendly terms with 
Epicurus ; he lived practically all his life under the rule of the 
Macedonians, and died in 290 when the first Ptolemy was 
already king in Egypt and the first Seleucus in Syria. His 
fame was immense. He is constantly quoted by later authors, 
including of course St. Paul: ‘Evil communications corrupt 
good manners.’! But until lately he was known only through 
these quotations and through the supposed imitations of his 
work by Plautus and Terence; even now, after the great 
discoveries in papyri, khough we have seven hundred lines of 
one play and considerable remains of several more, we have 
_ no single comedy complete. 

But the mystery does not come merely from lack of infor- 
mation. The things that we do know about Menander are 
hard tocombine. The quotations have a quality of their own. 
They not only show simplicity and distinction of language ; 
they seem also to be the expression of a refined, thoughtful, 
and very sympathetic mind, touched with melancholy but 
remarkably free from passion or sensuality. Let us consider 
a few: 


‘Whom the gods love die young.’ ” 

‘Tama man: nothing human is foreign to me.’ * 

‘ How sweet is life, can we but choose with whom to live it: 
to live for oneself is no life.’ * 


1 1 Cor. xv. 33, from @ais, 218. I quote the fragments from Kock’s 
Comicorum Atticorum Fragmenta, vol. iii (1888). 

2 Als E€araroyv, Fr. 125. Bd fies: 

3 This famous line is not extant in the Greek: the Latin version 1s in 
Terence, Heauz. I. i. 25. 

4 @irddeAgor, 506, 507: cf. 531. 
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“All men have one refuge, a good friend, with whom you 
can weep and know that he does not smile.’* 

‘O man, pray not to the gods to be free from grief; pray to 
have fortitude.’ ? 

A judgement on life comes out in the lines: 

‘ We live not as we will, but as we can.’ (50) ; (cf. 590, 604.) 

‘Nay, Gorgias, I call him the bravest man, 

Who knows to suffer the most injuries 
With patience. All this swiftness of resentment 
Is proof of a little mind.’ (95.) 

‘Do not fight against Providence; nor bring more heavy 
weather to the storm. Face what is there already.’ 
(187.) 

‘What stings you is the lightest of all ills, Poverty.’ (282) ; 
(Cf. 3017 on what money can do and can not do.) 


This spirit of resignation leads to a sort of theoretic anarchism 
or antinomianism: ‘The man who does no evil needs no 
law.’ (845.) It is character that shapes a man’s life. This 
is expounded at length in the chief extant play, The Arbitration 
(ll. 659-72); and briefly in 594. 


Fortune is no real thing. 
But men who cannot bear what comes to them 
_ In Nature’s way, give their own characters 
The name of Fortune. 


Lastly, to keep the true savour of Menander in one’s mind, 
there is the great passage in fr. 481: 


I count it happiness, 
Ere we go quickly thither whence we came, 
To gaze ungrieving on these majesties, 
The world-wide sun, the stars, water and clouds, 
And fire. Live, Parmeno, a hundred years 
Or a few months, these you will always see, 
And never, never, any greater things. 
Think of this life-time as a festival 
Or visit to a strange city, full of noise, 
Buying and selling, thieving, dicing stalls 
And joy-parks. If you leave it early, friend, 
Why, think you have gone to find a better inn; 
You have paid your fare and leave no enemies. 


toTncert.. 543: a: Tncerti540, 
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Or again: 

My son, you do not see, 
How every thing that dies, dies by its own 
Corruption: all that injures is within. 
Rust is the poison of iron, moths of wool, 
And worms of wood; in you there is a poison 
Most deadly, which has made you sick to death 
And makes and shall make—envy. (540.) 


How came it that the man who writes these gentle refined 
thoughts, full of self-restraint and philosophy, is the chief 
author of the Athenian New Comedy, known to us mainly by 
the grotesque comic masks found on vases and frescoes, and 
by the rather coarse-grained and dissolute imitations of Plautus 
and Terence: plays in which the heroines are generally either 
prostitutes or girls who have illegitimate children, and the 
heroes worthless young rakes, while the most amusing character 
is often a rascally slave engaged in swindling the hero’s father 
or uncle out of large sums of money to pay to brothel-keepers, 
or else in burgling the brothels themselves: in which foundlings 
and exposed children are recovered and recognized with be- 
wildering monotony, and the list of stock characters so limited 
and mechanical, that an ancient writer on the Theatre! can 
give you a list of all the masks that a company needs to stock 
in order to produce any play? It all seems at first sight so 
coarse, so stupid and lacking in invention, so miserably shallow 
in its view of life. 

The ordinary explanation is that Menander was just an 
elegant but dissipated person with a fine style but no ideals, 
writing for a corrupt society which had lost all its sense of 
freedom, religion, and public duty. Let us quote, as typical 
of the best current criticism, Professor Wilhelm Schmid: ? 
‘While recognizing fully the aesthetic and technical merits 
of these plays, we must not pass over their ethical flatness, in- 
vertebracy, and lack of temperament. All forms of strength are 
transformed into elegance and smoothness for the amusement 
of a generation which can stand nothing rude or harsh, and 
is equally averse to all impetus, idealism, or artistic daring... . 


1 Pollux. Ozom. iv, 143 sqq. 
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All is indulgence and hushing up, a frivolous trifling with all 
moral conceptions, with truth and honour ; . . .a moral twilight, 
in which all sound standards of value become invisible.’ 

Other critics have compared the New Comedy to the 
Comedy of the English Restoration, and Menander to Congreve 
or Wycherley, with their wit, their grossness, their narrow 
range, and their ‘hearts like the nether mill-stone’. But 
I venture to think that all this criticism, like much else that is 
written about the Hellenistic period, errs through neglecting 
an important clue. 

One cannot understand the thought of this period, especi- 
ally that of the Stoic or the Epicurean school, except as a 
response of the human soul to an almost blinding catastrophe 
of defeat anddisenchantment. All that a fifth-century Athenian 
had believed in had failed and been found wanting. The gods 
could neither save their worshippers nor bear the criticism of 
their deniers. As for Athens, her continued attempt to be 
a Tyrant City was ridiculous: she was barely strong enough 
to ‘stand alone in the strenuous conditions of modern life’. 
She could no longer be regarded as a unique object of almost 
religious devotion. She was not sufficiently important, in a 
world where there were millions of human beings, nor, if it 
comes to that, sufficiently superior in ‘ wisdom and justice’ to 
the average run of unsatisfactory mankind. Nay, wisdom and 
justice themselves did not seem to matter as much as the 
philosophers had pretended. Unlettered scoundrels with large 
mercenary armies behind them seemed mostly to be inheriting 
the earth, at least until their throats were cut by others of the 
same kind.1 

The reaction of Hellenistic Athens to this moral and civil 
chaos, produced by the long scrambles for empire among the 
generals who divided Alexander’s inheritance, seems almost 
always to start with some admission of the vanity of human 
wishes and the deceitfulness of this world. The general wreck 
was admitted, but each school sought to save something out 
of the wreck with which to support the human soul. ‘ All 
is vanity except Virtue’, said the Cynic and Stoic ; ‘Man can 


* Compare for this atmosphere the fragments of Theopompus. 
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at least do his duty until death’. ‘ All except pleasure’, said 
the Epicurean; ‘that man should be happy at least is indis- 
putably good’. ‘ All except success’, said the military 
adventurers ; ‘let fools talk about justice or religion ; the one 
solid good is to have strength and money’. It was in much 
the same spirit that Demosthenes, after the crash of all his 
efforts, had discovered that he could at least still die for 
Athens, and Plato that amid a raving world he could at least 
try to keep his eyes on eternal truth. 

The response of Menander is more complicated, and conse- 
quently less passionate. He is not a professional philosopher ; 
he is a writer of Comedy, an Athenian gentleman, a product 
of high civilization and culture whose natural world has been, 
broken up, and is under the heel of soldiers and money-lenders. 
What remains to him out of the wreck is a sense of keen 
interest in the spectacle of life, and an infinite belief in patience, 
affection, and sympathy. He is always urging that men are 
not so bad as they would seem from their actions. ‘“ They do 
not what they will, but what they can.” Their antics make 
him smile, but seldom alienate him, except when some one 
makes bad things worse by harshness to others, or envy or 
pride. 

True, there is very little religion in his plays; and there 
seems to have been a good deal of satire against superstition: 
There is little or no Athenian patriotism: he was fellow- 
citizen to all humanity. His love of Athens showed itself in 
practice by his steadily refusing all the invitations to leave it 
that came to him from Ptolemy and perhaps from other kings. 
His moral judgements possibly err on the side of indulgence, 
but it is not the indulgence of indifference or of cynicism. 
They have the same kind of refinement and sensitiveness that 
has made famous his literary style. At least so it seems to 
me. Yet I know that the orthodox critics will ask how I can 
say such a thing, when his plays are all about dissipated young 
men and illegitimate children, cheating slaves, brothel-keepers, 
and prostitutes. 

I will explain why I venture to say it. In the first place all 
these words are inexact. And to understand Menander one 
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has first of all to realize the strange conditions of the time and 
the hardness with which they bore upon women.! 

In the old City State there were theoretically only two 
kinds of women: the citizeness who could be lawfully married 
to a citizen, and the slave or’ foreign woman who could not. 
The slave might be owned by the citizen with whom she lived, 
or she might belong to a speculator, a Zeno, who kept her for 
sale or hire. In practice there were also resident foreigners 
with their perfectly respectable wives; there were also women 
of good birth and character, but foreign nationality, who were 
not legally able to marry a citizen, but could contract a free 
union with him. 

In the age of Alexander and his successors this state of 
affairs, already difficult, was further complicated by constant 
wars, sieges, and transfers of population. When a town was 
taken, there was not, indeed, a massacre of the men and 
a wholesale violation of the women, such as occurred in the 
Middle Ages or the Thirty Years’ War; but there was often 
a great andrapodismos, or selling of slaves. The slave-dealers 
and /enones were waiting behind the lines, and bought human 
flesh cheap.” It was in this period that the great slave markets 
of Delos and Rhodes came into existence, and after every 
campaign there were hundreds of women and children sold 
hither and thither about the Greek world, or held by the 
lenones for the purpose of their infamous traffic. It is women 
of this sort, the victims of war, mostly friendless and the sport 
of circumstance, whom Menander so often chooses for his 
heroines. The titles of many plays—7he Woman of Andros, 
of Olynthus, of Perinthus, of Samos—tell the story plainly 
enough ; and the harp-player, Habrotonon, in The Arbitration, 
with her generous recklessness and her longing for freedom, 
probably had the same history behind her. In many plays 
the woman is the property of a soldier: he bought her cheap 


' The biography of Menander in Suidas describes him as ‘ madly devoted 
to women’; he seems at any rate in a sort of intellectual championship of 
women to have taken on the heritage of Euripides. 

* In Xenophon’s Life of Agesilaus (i. 21) it is mentioned how the slave- 
traders hung about besieged cities, and how sometimes, when things grew 
dangerous, they had to fly, leaving their wares behind. 
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on the spot, no doubt, or perhaps got her as a prize. The 
facts are brutal, but the human beings are much the reverse. 
In one play (Hated) the Soldier has fallen in love with his 
captive, but will not touch her or trouble her because the 
frightened girl has told him that she hates him. He walks 
out alone at night and thinks of suicide. In others some 
generous or amorous youth tries desperately to collect the 
necessary sum to buy the girl’s freedom from the /exo who 
owns her, or to outbid or forestall the soldier who has arranged 
to buy her. In others, despairing of lawful purchase, he gets 
together a band of friends who storm the /evo’s house and 
carry the girl off by force. It is all for her good, and every 
leno deserves worse than the worst he gets. No doubt some- 
times these women showed one sort of character, sometimes 
another; and sometimes they just lapsed into the ways of 
vice serenely, with a professional eye to the main chance: the 
two Bacchides of Plautus are an instance, and they are taken 
from Menander. But it is quite misleading to talk without 
further explanation of ‘ prostitutes ’ and ‘brothels’. One might 
better compare these people with the great populations of 
refugees scattered about the world of recent years, the Russian 
‘ whites’ in Constantinople, the exiles from the Baltic Republics, 
or the various Heimlosige of eastern Europe. There would 
probably be the same variety of fortune and character, though 
the absence of professional slave-traders has doubtless left our 
present refugees in a condition of greater hope and less 
security. 

Another of Menander’s favourite motives is the exposed 
child, who is eventually discovered and recognized by its 
repentant parents. It was an old mythical motive: the 
Oedipus story made use of it ; Euripides’ /on, Antiopé, Augé, 
Melanippé, Alopé and other tragedies, were based upon it. 
It survived to shape the story of Romulus and Remus, and 
the many foundling-heroes of medieval romance. I have 
little doubt, though of course the point cannot be proved, that 
this baby is merely a humanized form of the Divine Year- 
Baby which is the regular hero of the traditional ‘ Mummers’ 
Play’ and of many Greek rituals. Now it is likely enough 
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that in this matter Menander was led away by the attractions 
of a romantic motive which was already canonized in ancient 
tradition, and which provided plenty of dramatic thrill with 
a minimum of trouble. But of course it is to be remembered 
also that the exposure of children was all through antiquity 
permitted by law, if generally condemned by public opinion. 
And if permitted by law, it was certain in a time of great 
changes of fortune to be practised. The commonest reason 
for exposing a child then, as now, was the desire to conceal an 
illegitimate birth. But there were others. Pataecus, in the 
play doubtfully called The Samian Woman, finds seventeen 
or eighteen years later the children whom he had exposed in 
their infancy. They cannot believe that he, who has always 
seemed so kind, would have done such a thing. But he 
explains that his wife had died in giving birth to them, and 
the day before her death he had learned that the ship which 
contained his whole fortune had been wrecked. He could not 
rear the children, so he put rich gifts with them and left them 
beside a shrine. 

These foundlings—who in imitation of their mythical or 
divine prototypes! are very apt to be twins—cause the humane 
playwright a good deal of trouble. In heroic legend the father 
is normally a god, and of course nobody as a rule ventures to 
characterize the action of the god as it deserves. Even the 
angry father who is about to kill the princess for her breach 
of chastity, is softened when he learns the high rank of her 
accomplice. But Menander, in taking over the legendary 
motive into common contemporary life, has to give the bastard 
a human father, and yet not make the father a scoundrel. 
Sometimes he evades the difficulty by putting the false step 
into the distant past, and letting the guilty old gentleman 
drop a quiet tear over the errors of his youth. But his com- 
monest device is a nocturnal religious festival We have 
enough evidence about May Day festivals in Europe as late as 
the seventeenth century to show us that these ancient celebra- 
tions of the fertility of the spring retained through thousands 


» E.g. Romulus and Remus, Amphion and Zethus, Boeotus and 
Aeolus. 
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of years, in the teeth of all law and decorum, strong traces 
of that communal marriage-feast in which they originated. 
And it is likely enough that in the wild emotion of the midnight 
dances in wood and on mountain many an excited girl met 

her ravisher. In the only scene extant which treats fully of 
_ such an incident, what strikes one most is the bitter repentance 
of the youth. In Te Arbitration (Epitrepontes) it so happens 
that Charisius learns that a few months after marriage his 
wife Pamphile has secretly given birth to a child. He is 
reluctant to publish his dishonour, and he still loves his wife. 
So he treats her with marked neglect and spends most of his 
time away, pretending to enjoy himself, but really eating his 
heart out. Then he discovers that last year, at the midnight 
festival of the Tauropolia, Pamphile, who had got separated 
from her companions, was ravished in the dark by an unknown 
man; and he knows, by his memory of that night, that he 
must have been the man! <A Congreve hero would have con- 
cealed the fact and doubtless handsomely forgiven the lady ; 
but Menander’s young scapegrace is wild with self-reproach. 
He does not merely recognize that he is in the same boat with 
Pamphile; he sees that he is guilty and she is innocent, and 
furthermore that he has behaved like a bully anda prig and 
a hypocrite, while she has steadily defended him against her 
indignant father. 

Let us take one more case to illustrate both the brutality 
of the times and the delicacy of feeling with which the culti- 
vated Athenian confronted it. When Pataecus, as mentioned 
above, exposed his two children, they were picked up together 
with their tokens, or means of recognition, by an old woman. 
She passed the boy, Moschio, on to a rich woman, Myrrhiné, 
who was pining for a child, and who brought the foundling up 
as her own son. As for the girl, Glycera, the old woman kept 
her, and eventually, as she felt death approaching, revealed to 
her the facts of her birth, told her that Moschio was her 
brother, and advised her, if ever she wanted help, to go to the 
Rich Lady, Myrrhiné, who knew all. Then, since the girl 
needed a protector, and a respectable soldier was in love with 
her, the old woman gave her to the soldier. She was not his 
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wife: probably a legal marriage was not possible. She was 
certainly not a slave. She was free, as we find stated in the 
play, either to live with him or to leave him. 

All goes well till one evening Glycera, standing at her door, . 
sees her brother Moschio looking at her with interest. She 
guesses—wrongly—that he has been told that she is his sister, 
and this guess is confirmed when he runs up and kisses her. 
She returns the kiss. Her soldier sees her; Moschio, who is 
a young fop and had merely kissed her because she looked 
pretty and smiled, runs away. The soldier is transported with 
rage. Had he been an Englishman, at most periods of history 
he would have beaten her. Had he been an Italian, he would 
have murdered her. Being an Athenian, he cuts her hair off. 
This outrage gives the play its name (Perikeiromené, ‘ The 
Girl with Clipped Hair’), and from our present point of view 
it is interesting to see how it is regarded by the people con- 
cerned. The soldier goes away furious with himself and 
everybody else; he drinks in order to forget his grief, and is 
divided between a wish to humble himself and make it up and 
a wish to kill Moschio. Glycera herself considers the insult 
unpardonable, leaves the soldier’s house, and takes refuge with 
the Rich Lady, as her old guardian had told her todo. When 
the soldier tells the story, as he understands it, to Pataecus, 
that quiet man of the world tells him that he has behaved 
disgracefully : Glycera is not his slave. She has a perfect 
right to leave him if she likes, and also a right to take up with 
Moschio ; and that in any case no self-respecting woman will 
live with a person who may at any moment cut her hair off. 

. Of course, if she had been your wife... 
What a thing to say! If! 

. Well, there is a difference. 

. I regard Glycera as my wife. 


. Who gave her in marriage to you? 
. She herself. 
ery good,’ says Pataecus. ‘No doubt she liked you 


then, and now she has left you because you have not treated 
her properly...’ 
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‘Not treated her properly!’ cries the poor soldier, ‘ That 
hurts me ...’,and he goes on later to explain how entirely 
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well and respectfully he has treated her, except for this one 
act of madness. ‘ Just let me show-you her wardrobe’, he adds; 
and by that ingenious device Pataecus is made, later on, to see 
the signet ring and the necklace that he had left with his 


- exposed child. 


Meantime, since the soldier is genuinely penitent, Pataecus 
will try to persuade Glycera to return. When he does so, 
Glycera is outraged to find that he also has misinterpreted the 
kiss she gave to Moschio, and even imagined that it was in 
pursuit of Moschio that she fled to his supposed mother’s 
house. ‘You knew me, and you thought me capable of that !’ 

The point which I wish to make clear is this. Menander is 
not merely the ingenious favourite of a corrupt and easy-going 
society. Athenian society in his day, I would suggest, had as 
a whole assimilated the liberal sensitiveness that was confined 
to a few exceptional personalities in the previous century ; the 
average cultivated Athenian now felt instinctively much as 
Plato or Euripides felt. But the ordered world of the fifth 
century, precarious even then, had now crumbled away. The 
ordinary Athenian gentleman, who had formerly lived a 
strenuous life in patriotic military service, in domestic or 
imperial politics, in the duties of his hereditary priesthoods, 
in the management of his estates, now found his occupation 
gone. Politics consisted in obeying the will of a foreign 
military governor ; military service meant enlistment as a 
mercenary under some foreign adventurer ; local priesthoods 
were little more than antiquarian hobbies, things of no reality 
and no importance ; and the Athenian landed proprietor was, 
by the new standards, only a poor farmer. All public activity 
was dangerous. ‘Keep quiet and study; keep quiet and 
practice virtue; keep quiet and enjoy yourself: but at all 
events keep quiet. And remember that even then you are not 
safe. When Menander was a boy of seven, Thebes, one of 


the greatest of Greek cities, was razed to the ground by the 


Macedonians and the whole population sold into slavery. The 

horror of the deed rang through the world. When he was 

about twenty, Antipater put a garrison into Athens, and 

deported all citizens who possessed less than 2,000 drachmae, 
Ce 
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which meant exile for more than half the citizen body. Next 
year, Antipater being dead, one of his rivals changed the con- 
stitution again; the exiles swarmed back, only to be crushed 
and driven out once more by Antipater’s son, Cassander. Samos 
was depopulated twice. It became, for some two generations 
at least, a common incident of war that cities should be sacked 
and populations sold into slavery ; and this is probably the 
reason for the immense increase in the proportion of slaves’ to 
free citizens which we find at this period. What can a civilized 
and sensitive man hope to do when flung into such a world? 
Only to be gentle, Menander seems to say : to remember that 
he is human, and nothing human is outside his range of 
sympathy. He can comfort his soul with the contemplation 
of ‘sun and stars, water and clouds and fire’, eternal beauties 
which remain while little man strives and passes; he can 
possess his soul in patience and in kindliness, and remember 
always that here we have no abiding city. 

That is the philosophic background of Menander’s thought. 
But of course it is only the background. He is not a philo- 
sopher. He is a writer of comedy, a wit, an ingenious inventor, 
above all an observer of the oddities and humours of mankind. 
He is the maker, or at least the perfecter, of a new form 
of art. 

The New Comedy is descended both from the Old Comedy 
of Aristophanes and from Euripidean tragedy. From Old 
Comedy it took its metre and scansion and the general style 
of its dialogue: also the idea of using an invented situation 
and imaginary characters, whereas Tragedy had been content 
to tell and re-tell the stories of the heroes, as tradition had 
given them. It kept also much of the underlying atmosphere 
of the Old Comedy. It dealt with the present, not the past. 
It always contained a Kédmos or Revel, always a Gamos, or 
Union of Lovers. Some elements in it, such as the unescapable 
babies or twins, seem to go back to the primitive fertility rites 
out of which the Old Comedy developed. On the other hand, 


_* Athen. vi, p. 272 C: in 317 B.C., under Demetrius of Phalerum 21,000 
citizens, 10,000 metoikoi, 400,000 slaves. Cf. the speech of Phaenias about 


the conduct of Philip V: who was really only carrying on the habits of the 
Diadochi. Cf. also Livy 38. 43; 42. 8. 
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_ it rejected many of the most characteristic features of the Old 
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Comedy. It rejected the phallic dress, the free indecency of 
the language, the dances and the songs ; it rejected completely 
the political diatribes and the criticism by name of public men. 


_ There seems to have been no word in the New Comedy of 


satire against the Macedonians, just as there was never a word 
of flattery. The Chorus it treated in a peculiar way. Appar- 
ently there had to be a Chorus, but a poet like Menander did 
not condescend to write for it. Generally towards the end of 
the First Act one of the characters observes that he sees a band 
of young men revelling or dancing, or perhaps drunk, and pro- 
poses to get out of their way. The Chorus then enters and 
performs. It is not mentioned again, but it performs in the 
intervals between the Acts. 

In most other ways the New Comedy belongs to the tradi- 
tion of Tragedy, especially the tragedy of Euripides. It took 
from there its elaborate plots; for Euripides, though he kept 
religiously to the traditional heroic legends, worked them out 
with an ingenuity which amounted to invention. As his 
biographer, Satyrus, expresses it, Euripides showed invention 
in passionate scenes ‘between husband and wife, father and 
son, slave and master; in reversals of fortune; in ravished 
maidens and supposititious children, and recognitions by 
means of rings and necklaces. And out of these the New 
Comedy is built up.’ Euripides had found these elements 
already existing in the myths and rites which lie at the back of 
Greek drama. The Year-God is commonly a baby who grows 
up; he is commonly a foundling, a child of unknown parents ; 
he is discovered or recognized as the child of a god. But one 
can see that Euripides was always deepening and enriching 
his traditional motives by the observation of real life. The 
saga gave him Ion as the son of Apollo and the princess 
Creusa, a distinguished and satisfactory parentage. He made 
of it a tragedy of lust and betrayal, the untroubled and serene 


cruelty of the perfectly strong towards the weak. Menander, 


going farther on the same road, takes the decisive step of 
making his characters no longer gods or heroes or even princes, 
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but middle-class Athenian citizens of his own day. His comedy 
belongs to what Diderot called le genre sériewx; it was a 
comedy with thought and with tears in it. 

It is this affiliation, as Wilamowitz has seen, that also 
explains the masks and stock characters of the New Comedy. 
The tragic heroes by the end of the fifth century, if not earlier, 
had their characters known and fixed. Oecdipus, Odysseus, 
Clytemnestra and the rest were known figures, as Cromwell , 
Mary Queen of Scots, or Joan of Arc would be now. They 
required no exposition or explanation, but each could proceed 
at once to act or speak according to his traditional nature. 
They seem also to have had recognizable masks, so that as 
soon as Ajax or Orestes appeared, most of the audience knew 
him. The New Comedy dropped the traditional heroic names. 
It used fictitious names and characters; but it wanted still to 
use the technique of the traditional subject. The audience 
was accustomed to it. It avoided the tedium of beginning 
every play with scenes or even whole acts of mere explanation 
and exposition. So it used typical characters and typical 
masks. It is significant that both in Greek and in Latin the 
word for mask is also the word for character; and Dramatis 
Personae means, strictly speaking, ‘ The Masks needed in the | 
Performance’. The cross elderly uncle had one sort of mask, 
the indulgent elderly uncle another. The Obstinate Man, the 
Flatterer, the Bragging Soldier and the Modest Soldier were 
got up in such a way that the audience could recognize each 
type, whatever his name or adventures might be in the parti- 
cular play, almost as easily as the tragic audience could 
recognize Ajax. Of course this standardization of the masks 
tended to limit the writer’s invention. But it was not rigid. 
There are ancient wall paintings which represent a playwright 
criticizing a set of masks and having them altered. 

One often wonders that the masks of the New Comedy, 
except for the conventional good looks of the hero and heroine, 
were so far removed from realism. To our taste they seem 
suited well enough to an Aristophanic farce, but most odd in 
a refined and perhaps touching Menandrian Comedy. Part of 
the explanation lies, no doubt, in the conditions of the great 
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open-air theatre and the absence of opera glasses. Only very 
strong lines were visible ; and after all the audience had been 
accustomed to masks from time immemorial. But I think that 
perhaps there was deliberate intention in the avoidance of 
realism or life-likeness in the masks. We must remember 
that it was forbidden to satirize real persons on the stage. 
That was plain; but supposing a mischievous playwright, 
without mentioning any names, put some offensive character 
into a mask which closely resembled the face of some real 
person, what then? It is just what Aristophanes had tried to 
do in the Kxzghts, when he wanted the mask-makers to make 
his Paphlagonian look like Cleon, and they prudently refused. 
That such a thing should be possible would make it suspected. 
If a comedian put a character into any realistic mask, he might 
discover that the Macedonian authorities thought it was too 
like the Governor’s cousin, and would come down on him with 
a fine ora sentence of exile. The only safe course, when your 
characters were not meant for pictures of real persons, was to 
put them in masks which could not possibly be mistaken for 
any real person. 

Of course modifications would or could always be made in 
the masks to suit the particular conception of the type- 
character. One cross uncle was not necessarily the exact 
image of another. And we must always be on guard against 
the mistake of imagining that the types were as limited and 
rigid when the New Comedy was alive and growing as they 
seemed to the grammarians who classified them after it was 
dead. When any form of art is dead, it is easy to catalogue 
its points and fix its boundaries. When Dickens or Shake- 
speare was alive, it probably seemed to contemporaries that 
there was no limit to the creative imagination of either: when 
their work is finished, we can go through it and set down the 
limits within which it moved. We must also realize that our 
remains are too scanty to admit of a confident judgement, and 
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that the adaptations of Plautus, and even, I should say, those 
of Terence, are lacking in that sensitiveness and flexibility 
which were characteristic of Menander. Still, when all these 
allowances are made, the impression left is that on the whole 
Menander and his fellows, in spite of their great originality 
and large productiveness, did mostly operate by making differ- 
ent combinations of a limited number of motives. A betrayed 
maiden, a foundling and a recognition, a clever slave, a severe 
father and an indulgent father, took them a long way. Never- 
theless, if one compares the subjects treated by Menander 
with those of Aristophanes on the one hand and Euripides on 
the other, the impression of diversity and abundance of inven- 
tion is overwhelming. Let us take, as an indication, the names 
of a score or so of his lost plays. 

Several seem to deal with the fate of women from captured 
cities: The Woman from Andros, The Woman from Perinthus, 
Srom Olynthus, from Thessaly, from Boeotia, from Leucas: 
though doubtless the Woman from Leucas was based on the 
old love-story of one who threw herself into the sea from the 
Leucadian cliff, and the Woman from Thessaly must have 
been given to witchcraft. The Wan from Sicyon was appar- 
ently a sort of Tartarin, what the French call a Gascon, in 
type, a talker and planner and promiser of great things. The 
Man from Carthage we know was a barbarian, talking broken 
Greek, pitifully searching the world for his two sons who had 
been captured in war, and eventually finding them. The 
Perikeiromené, or Girl with Clipped Hair, has been discussed 
above; so has the Wzsoumenos or Hated. 

A great mass of plays deal with what the seventeenth 
century would have called ‘ humours’ ; the quaint characteristics 
of human nature. The titles are often impossible to translate 
owing to the differences in mere grammar between Greek and 
English: ‘Avari@euévn is perhaps She Changes Her Mind. 
But what is “Pamifouévn? Perhaps He Boxes Her Ears! will 
do it, though possibly it is a theatrical or musical term and 
means ‘Hissed Off’. The Man who Buried Himself, Aitov 
ITevOdv, suggests a play like Arnold Bennett’s Great Adven- 
ture. The Man who Punished Himself did so, we happen to 
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know, because his harsh discipline had made his son run away 
to the wars. The Rustic, The Heiress, The Treasure, The 
Slanderer, The Flatterer, The Woman-hater, The Sea Captain, 
The Recruiting Officer, The Widow seem fairly clear. So do 
False! (‘Amiotos), Bad Temper, and Twice Deceived—though 
in Greek the participle is active; we know part of the plot 
from a brilliant scene in Plautus’s Bacchides1 The Imbrians or 
Gone to Imbros was supposed to refer to the fact that that 
island was the nearest place in which to escape extradition for 
debt and small offences: there is an old English farce with 
the title A Bolt to Boulogne. Anew fragment, however, throws 
doubt on this.2 Thais and Phanion are named from their 
heroines, and the names are not the names of respectable 
citizens. Other plays are almost impossible to translate: 
Keveragépevar describing women who for some reason threaten 
to drink hemlock; Suvapicr@oa or Ladies Lunching together ; 
2vvepooa, which seems to mean, She Also Loved Him; Suvé- 
gonBau, Both Were Voung; Ipéyamor or IIpoyépia, Before the 
Marriage. There seems an immense variety, and of course 
I have taken only a few out of the many titles preserved. 
Tradition says that Menander was a friend, and perhaps 
a follower, of Epicurus. If so, we need not be surprised to find 
a group of plays dealing with superstition: Zhe Superstitious 
Man, Trophinius—a reference to the famous and somewhat 
ridiculous oracle in Boeotia—The begging Priest, [nspired, 
and The Priestess. In The Apparition the plot presents us 
with a widower who has married again: his new wife has 
a grown-up daughter whose existence she has concealed, but 
from whom she cannot bear to be parted. She constructs 
a shrine in her house, with a curtain in front and a secret exit, 
and here her daughter visits her. Her step-son, who is sur- 
prised at his step-mother’s extreme piety, catches sight in 
the shrine of a mysterious figure which is explained by those 
interested as being a divine apparition. One sees the start 
for a comedy of mystification. 

The titles form, of course, a slender foundation on which to 


1 Plaut. Bacch. iv, iv-viii, ll. 760 sqq. 
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rest any very definite belief about the qualities of the plays; but 
the impression which they make is greatly strengthened by 
what little we know of the plots. We have, for example, on 
a fragmentary papyrus part of an account of the plot of The 
Priestess... A man’s wife or mistress had left him long ago— 
perhaps for religious reasons—and become a priestess. He 
does not know what she did with their son, and the Priestess 
is unapproachable. She is, however, an adept at exorcisms; 
so the man’s confidential slave pretends to be possessed by 
a demon, and is readily taken in by the Priestess for treat- 
ment in the Temple. There he finds out that the boy is 
being reared as their own by some people called X, and tells 
the father, who goes at once to claim his son. But it so 
happens that the ’s have also a son of their own, and by 
mistake the excited old gentleman lights on him and reveals 
himself as the boy’s father by telling a story which appears 
obviously false. The boy decides that the old gentleman is 
mad, and tells his foster-brother ; who consequently, when his 
father approaches him on the same subject, humours him as 
a lunatic. I omit some minor complications ; but even thus 
one sees what an immense advance in the mechanism of plot- 
construction and entanglement has been made since the fifth 
century. 

Tragedy, to use the old Roman division, dealt with Res 
Sacra; the Comedy of Aristophanes dealt with Res Publica ; 
that of Menander was occupied with Res Privata, a region in 
which the emotions and changes of fortune may be smaller 
in extent, but are infinitely more various. 

No less great than the development of plot is the develop- 
ment of technique in points of detail. The number of actors 
is no longer limited to three. The metres are those of Comedy, 
though the musical and lyrical element is entirely absent. It 
is notable that Menander is more concerned with metrical 
euphony and with a skilful ordering of the words in the 
sentence than his contemporaries. He avoids, for example, 
the so-called ‘pause after a dactyl’, and seldom admits inver- 
sions of order for merely metrical reasons. The language 

1 Pap. OX9Ti, & 1235, 
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_ though strikingly natural is never slangy or vulgar.! He avoids 
scrupulously forms of words that were not really colloquial, 
such as Datives in -oioe or -avor, while he elides freely the 
verbal termination -a: which at this time was pronounced 
like «. In sum one may say that while he has built up a most 
scrupulous and delicate style of his own, he is wonderfully 
free from the influence of professional rhetoric. Then there 
is a great variety and flexibility in the composition. People 
enter ‘talking off stage’: or conversing with each other; they 
enter in the middle of a sentence ora line. The soliloquies, 
which are not uncommon, are real soliloquies, in which embar- 
rassed persons try to get things clear by talking to themselves : 
they are not, except in the Prologues, mere devices for telling 
a story. Sometimes the soliloquies are overheard : a device 
which is suitable enough when the speaker has really been 
talking to himself aloud, though very bad when the soliloquy 
is only the playwright’s artifice for revealing a character’s 
unspoken thoughts. Conversations are overheard and inter- 
rupted: there are misunderstandings which lead to results ; 
there are motives of action based deliberately on odd or over- 
subtle points of psychology. For example, a young man 
whose father has misunderstood him is so hurt at being mis- 
understood, that he determines not indeed to enlist as a soldier 
but to pretend that he intends to enlist, so that his father may 
be sorry and apologize. And, though the play there breaks 
off, we may hazard a guess that the father is either too stupid 
or too clever, or too full of self-reproach to do what he is 
expected to do. Such refinements are more in the style of 
the Parisian stage in the nineteenth century than that of 
classical Athens. 

At times it would seem that a complication is invented 
chiefly for the sake of the psychology. It gives the oppor- 
tunity for some one to act not in the ordinary way but in 
some strange way that illustrates the oddity of human nature. 
In the fragmentary play that is conjecturally called Ze 


1 The presence of an obscene phrase in one papyrus fragment has been 
taken as evidence that the fragment is not the work of Menander (but cf. 


Perik. 234). 
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Samian Woman, an elderly and melancholic man, Demeas, 
with an adopted son, Moschio, has taken the Samian Woman 
to live with him. On returning from a voyage he finds in the 
house a baby which, with the diabolical ingenuity that dis- 
tinguishes Menander’s babies, contrives to make Demeas 
believe that it is the child of the Samian Woman and his 
adopted son, to whom he is devoted. He breaks out into 
a fury of rage and curses, but instantly checks himself. ‘Why 
are you shouting? Fool, why are you shouting? Control 
yourself. Be patient. ... It is not Moschio’s fault. He did 
not mean it. He would never want to wrong me. He has 
always been good to me and to every one. She must have 
taken him in a weak moment. Fascinated the boy as she 
fascinated me ... who am much older and ought to be wiser. 
She is a Helen! A siren! A harlot!’1 He pretends to know 
nothing, but on an irrelevant pretext drives the unfortunate 
Samian out of his house. The unnatural gentleness of his 
first reaction leads to the violent explosion of his next. 

Then the method of exposition, if not altogether new, for 
both Comedy and Tragedy had not merely their prologues 
but their scenes with two characters in conversation indirectly 
explaining the situation of the play,” is nevertheless far more 
varied and ingenious than any in the fifth century had tried to 
be. Menander contrives to amuse you in a dozen different 
ways while he makes his explanation. Let us take the scene 
which gives its name to the “pztrepontes, the scene of the 
Arbitration. What is needed for the plot is to explain that 
a certain exposed baby has been reared, and will prove to be 
the child of Charisius. But the way the story is told is 
this.* 

Enter two slaves, a charcoal-burner and a_ shepherd, 
quarrelling, followed by a woman with a baby. ‘You are 
cheating. ‘No, it’s you.’ ‘Oh, why did I give him any- 
thing?’ ‘Will you agree to an arbitration?’ ‘Yes; where 


1 Sami@a 111-33. 

* Two servants in the Medea and the Knights: Dionysus and Xanthias 
in the #yogs, Antigone and Ismene in the And¢igone, and so on. 

5 ’Emrperortes, ll. 1-177. 
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shall we find the arbitrator?’ ‘Any one will do. Try this 
old gentleman,’ 


The old gentleman, Smicrines, is just returning in an angry 
temper from the house of his son-in-law, Charisius. 


The Charcoal-burner. Please, Sir, could you spend a few 
minutes on us? 

Old Gentleman. On you? Why? 

Chare. We are having a dispute. 

O. G. What is that to me? 

Charc. We are looking for an arbitrator. If there is nothing 
to prevent you, you might settle... 

O. G. Bless my soul! Peasants in goatskins walking about 
and litigating as they go! 

The Charcoal-burner pleads with him, and pleads so 
eloquently that the Shepherd is alarmed. 

Shepherd. How he does talk! Oh, why did I ever give him 
anything? 

O. G. You will abide by my decision ? 

Charc. Yes, whatever it is. 

O.G. All right, I will hear the case.... You begin, Shep- 
herd, as you have not spoken yet. 


Every line so far is slightly unexpected and therefore 
amusing. You cannot help wanting to hear what comes next. 


The Shepherd begins: 


About a month ago I was watching my sheep alone in some 
wooded ground, when I found a baby lying on the grass with 
a necklace and some ornaments. 

Charc. (interrupting). That is what it’s all about. 

Shep. (turning on him). He says you are not to speak! 

O. G. If you interrupt I will hit you with my stick. 

Shep. Quite right too. (Zhe Charcoal-burner subsides.) 

Shep. (continuing). | brought the baby home. Then at night 
I thought it over. How was I to bring up a child? Next 
day this charcoal-burner met me and I told him what had 
happened, and he begged me to give him the child. ‘For 
God's sake,’ he said, ‘let me have it, and I will bless you. My 
wife has had a baby, and it has died.’ 

O. G. (to Charcoal-burner). Did you ask him for it ? 

Charc. I did. 

Shep. He spent the whole day beseeching me. When I gave 
it to him he kissed my hands. 

QO. G. Did you kiss his hands? 

Charc. 1 did. 
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Shep. So he went off. Then next day suddenly he came 
back with his wife and demanded the ornaments and things— 
not that they are of any value—which had been exposed with 
the child. Now, obviously, they have nothing to do with the 
case. He asked for the baby and I gave him the baby. What 
I found belongs to me, and he ought to be grateful that I gave 
him part of it. That is all I have to say. [A pause.] 

‘Charc. Has he quite finished ? ~ 

O.G. Yes. Didn’t you hear him say so? 

Charc. Very good. Then I answer. His account is perfectly 
correct. He found the child. I begged him to give me the 
child. All quite true. Then I heard from one of his fellow- 
shepherds that he had found some trinkets with the child. 
Those trinkets are the child’s property, and here is the child 
claiming them. (Bring him forward, wife!) They are his, not 
yours ; and I, as his guardian and protector, demand them on 
his behalf. His whole fortune in life may depend on those 
trinkets. They may enable us to identify his parents, like 
Neleus or Pelias in the tragedies.— Now please decide. 

O.G. All that was exposed with the child belongs to the 
child. That is my decision. 

Shep. Very good; but in that case whom does the child 
belong to? 

O. G. Not to you who tried to rob it. I award the child to 
this Charcoal-burner who has tried to protect it. 

Charc. God bless you! 

Shep. A monstrous judgement. Good Lord, I found every- 
thing, and it is all taken from me!... Have I got to give the 
things over? 

O. G. Certainly. 

Shep. A monstrous decision. Perish me if it isn’t! 

Chare. Be quick. 

Shep. Heracles, it is too bad. 

Charc. Open your bag and let us see the things.... Please 
don’t go yet; wait, Sir, till he hands them over. 

Shep. (handing the things slowly over). Why did I ever trust 
this man to arbitrate? 

O. G. Hand them over, rascal. 

Shep. I call it disgraceful. 

QO. G. Have you got them all? Then good-bye. 


One might think the scene was now exhausted of all its 
dramatic points; but not atall. The Shepherd goes off. 
grumbling. The Charcoal-burner sits down with his wife to 
look through the trinkets one by one. While they are doing 
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so, Onesimus, the slave of Charisius, happens to come out of 


_ the house, and naturally looks to see what the pair are doing. 


‘A seal with a cock on it, proceeds the Charcoal-burner. 
‘A transparent stone. Anaxe-head. A signet ring with the 
stone set in gold, the rest of it iron; the figure of a goat or 
a bull, I can’t see which. Name of the carver Cleostratus... .’ 

Onesimus. Let’s have a look! 

Charc. Hullo, who are you? 

On. That’s it! 

Charc. What’s it? 

On. The ring. 

Charc. What about it ? 

On. It’s the ring my master lost. 


There we may stop. Of course, by strict standards the 
scene is an artificial one, though at least it is not impossible 
nor outside the range of human life. But the treatment shows 
a light touch and a variety of incident which mark a complete 
change from the style of the fifth century. Every line has 
a certain unobtrusive wit, the quality that was called in 
antiquity ‘ Attic salt’, and the situation is made to yield its 
full harvest of amusement. 

If this scene is leisurely in movement, let us take another 
from the same play to show how swift Menander can be, when 
he wishes, with his big emotional effects. 

A harp-player named Habrotonon,' moved partly by pity, 
partly by a wish to get her freedom, pretends that the child is 
hers. This gives her a hold over Charisius. Meantime she 
is looking for the real mother. She remembers seeing a girl 
with torn clothes, crying bitterly at the feast of the Tauropolia, 
and is sure that there she hasa clue. Charisius’s young wife, 
Pamphile, who is distracted between the unkindness of her 
husband and the fury with which her father takes her part 
against him, comes out of her house just as Habrotonon with 
the baby comes out of the next house. 

Pam. (to herself). My eyes are sore with crying. 

Hab. (to the baby). Poor thing! Did it keep whining? What 
did it want, then? 

Pam. (to herself). Will no god take pity on me? 


ui "Emirpémovtes, 432-51. 
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Hab. Dear baby, when will you find your mother ?—But who 
is this? 

Pam. (to herself). Well, 1 will go back to my father. 

Hab. (staring at her). Madam, wait one moment ! 

Pam. Did you speak to me? 

Hab. Yes. Oh, look at me! Do you know me?—This is 
the girl I saw. . . . (¢mpulsively) Oh, my dear, I am so glad. 

Pam. Who are you? 

Hab. Give me your hand. Tell me, dear, last year you 
went, didn’t you, to the Tauropolia... 

Pam. Woman, where did you get that child? 

Hab. Darling, do you see something that you know, round 
its neck?... Oh, madam, don’t be frightened of me. 

Pam, It is not your own child? 

Had. I have pretended it was. Not that I meant to cheat 
the-real mother. I only wanted to find her.... And now 
you are found! You are the girl I saw that night. 

Pam. Who was the man? 

Hab. Charisius. : 

Pam. Oh joy!... Do you know it? Are you sure? 


A scene could hardly be more rapid, and every word tells. 

The literary fate of Menander has been curious. He was 
apparently a little too subtle, too refined, too averse from 
rhetoric, or possibly too new and original, for the popular taste 
of his own day. With over a hundred plays he only obtained 
the first prize eight times. He was obviously not a best-seller. 
But his fame was immense, and he was recognized soon after 
his death as the incontestable chief of the writers of the New 
Comedy. Almost alone in his age he ranked as a classic; and 
the Atticist grammarians of Roman times have to labour the 
point that Menander, however illustrious, did not really write 
exactly the same language as Plato or Demosthenes. 

More than this, the style of drama which he brought to per- 
fection proceeded immediately to dominate the ancient stage. 
The Hellenistic theatre knew no other form of comedy: the 
Roman theatre lived entirely on translations and adaptations 
of Menander and his school, Philemon, Diphilus, Posidippus, 
and the rest. He was read and praised by Cicero and Quin- 
tilian; by Plutarch, Lucian, Alciphron, Aelian; he is quoted 
in anthologies, and his apophthegms were made up into 
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anthologies of their own. But in modern times, when the 
Renaissance scholars proceeded to look for his plays, it was 
found that they had all perished. They were only represented 
by the Roman adaptations of Plautus and Terence, the former 
much rougher, coarser, and more boisterous in form, the latter 
showing much delicacy of style, but somewhat flattened and 
enfeebled. 

Yet through these inferior intermediaries Menander con- 
quered the modern stage. There is not much of him in 
Shakespeare except the Comedy of Errors. But Moliére with 
L’Avare and Le Misanthrope, with Les Femmes savantes and 
above all Les Fourberies de Scapin, comes straight out of the 
Menander tradition. So does Beaumarchais with his Figaro 
and his Don César de Bazan. And the style of both has the 
Menandrian polish. The great Danish comedian Holberg 
confessedly went back to Plautus for some of his plays, and 
adopted Menandrian formulae for others. In England there 
is a touch of him in Ben Jonson. There are whole blocks of 
him in Congreve, Farquhar, and Vanbrugh—the same dissipated 
young men, the same clever and knavish servants, the same 
deceiving of parents and guardians, the same verbal courtliness 
and wit, the same elaboration of the story. Sheridan, though 
more a gentleman than the Restoration Dramatists, belongs 
to the same school, and has built Sir Anthony Absolute and 
the Captain, Charles Surface and Joseph Surface, absolutely 
on the Menandrian model. Of course these writers only knew 
Plautus and Terence, and were doubtless content with their 
models. They had little of Menander’s philosophic spirit, 
nothing of his interest in distressed women; nothing of his 
inexhaustible human sympathies and profound tenderness of 
heart. But, directly or indirectly, no one who writes polite 
comedy now can avoid the influence of Menander. 

It is a curious thing, this power of world-wide and almost 
inexhaustible influence. A price has to be paid for it, and 
a heavy price. A writer cannot be so popular unless he is, I will 
not say, vulgar himself, but at least capable of being read with 
pleasure by vulgar people. All great writers and thinkers 
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the average lazy public is too great. And it is likely enough 
that Menander has gained in influence rather than lost through 
his dependence on his Roman imitators. They had left out 
his delicacy of thought, his reflectiveness, and much of his 
beauty of style, but they kept the good broad lines that were 
easy for every one to understand. 

Thus the interpreters and inheritors were provided. But, to 
justify such a long life for Menander’s influence, there must 
have been something to interpret, some inheritance precious 
enough to compel the interest of successive generations. And 
I think we can see what there was. There go to the greatest 
imaginative work normally two qualities: intensity of experi- 
ence and the gift of transmuting intensity into beauty. 
Menander had both. Gibbon speaks somewhere of the intense 
suffering which is caused when a refined and sensitive popu- 
lation is put under the control of brutal and uneducated 
conquerors, or, what comes to much the same thing, exposed 
to the brutal play of chance. He was thinking of the highly 
civilized Byzantines put at the mercy of the Turks: we may 
think of the many sensitive natures who were broken or driven 
mad by the strain of service in the late war. Menander 
belonged to just such a refined and sensitive generation—the 
most civilized known to the world before that date, and perhaps 
for two thousand years after it—flung suddenly into a brutal 
and violently changing world. He interpreted its experience 
in his own characteristic way: not by a great spiritual 
defiance, like the Stoic or Cynic ; not by flight from the world, 
like the Epicurean; but by humour, by patience, by a curious 
and searching sympathy with his fellow humans, in their 
wrigglings as well as their firm stands; and by a singular 
power of expressing their thoughts and their strange ways in 
language so exact and simple and satisfying, that the laughter 
in it seldom hurts, and the pain is suffused with beauty. 


G.M. 
For the Bibliography to Menander see p. 223. 
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III 
LATER EPIC POETRY IN THE GREEK WORLD 


SUMMARY: ’Ayovopuds and "Enideés and their influence on Greek 
poets—Increase of ’Ayaves and Festivals in the later period, illustrated by 
Inscriptions—Local legends and local history—Clubs of poets— Poets 
attached to temples, Aperadoyia, Maiistas: Poetesses in Aetolia—Frag- 
ments of Epyllia—yetoupoy pérpov. 

A FEW examples of works in the Epic style of the later age 
have come to light beside those that were treated of in the 
First Series of New Chapters, pp. 1og-11. First we have 
a poem by Maiistas? from an inscription which deals with the 
temple of Sarapis at Delos, and a papyrus? of the second 
century with some marginal notes, giving an account of 
Egyptian plants and trees. The first part relates to the 
cyclamen, the second to the Persea tree. Dr. Hunt regards 
the poem as ‘diffuse and of small merit, whether from the 
scientific or literary point of view’, and is inclined to refer it 
to the Imperial age; but A. Kérte,*in the Archiv fiir Papyrus- 
JSorschung, vii. 118, sees no reason for denying it to the 
Hellenistic. The poem was found with fragments of another 
roll containing the remains of a poem on Astronomy; both — 
have marginal notes, are written apparently in the same hand, 
and seem to be didactic poems. There are also remains of 
a few Epylilia. 

But although the poems are few, stone records confirm the 
fact that the practice of composition continued throughout 
Greek lands ; the literary instinct never died. Our poems fall 
into two classes: that of competitive poetry, and that of com- 
plimentary or epideictic. 

The spirit of competition (¢yavicpés) and of display (emi- 
dergis) pervade Greek poetry. We are familiar with the spirit 
of competition in the Tragic and Comic poets, and in the 
‘occasional ’ poems of Pindar on dyéves immxol and aOXAntLKol, 


' Treated of below, pp. 41 sqq. 2 Oxyrh. Pap. xv. 1796. 
3 See also K. Fr. W. Schmidt in Gé¢¢. Gel. Anz. 1924, p. Io. 
4 See E. A. Barber in The Hellenistic Age, p. 38. 
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but it is not generally recognized that Hexameter (Epic) 
poetry reveals the same spirit. Alév dpioreveww kai breipoxov 
upevar dddAwv is not a clear and forcible thought struck out 
and employed once for all; even in Homer it was the charge 
which Peleus gave to Achilles wdéda modAd, ‘over and over 
again’! Competition, display of power with the public 
recognition and admiration of it, and the verdict of con- 
temporaries, were to a Greek the breath of his nostrils, and 
competition in public appeared to him to be the best method 
of determining merit; and while Isocrates rightly regards 
festivals as fostering a spirit of unity,? Thucydides finds in 
them ‘refreshment to the spirit’, 77H yvéun avaradra.® 
Pindar‘ has caught the spirit of youth when he refers more 
than once to the defeated competitor creeping home by 
sequestered paths and by-ways: 


ees 2 x 4 ¥ 
emikpugov oifov, KaTa& Aavpas TT@GCOVTL: 


apdveia is a thing to be avoided, and the emulous and 
ambitious lad ovx bd xed HBav déuacer, ‘did not cramp the 
spirit of his youth in a hole’. 

No honour could be paid more gratifying to the spirit of 
a dead hero than a brilliantly endowed Aydév. It was in such 
. an Aydéy in honour of Amphidamas that Hesiod was said to 
have been victorious at Chalcis: ° 

évOa 6° éyav er deOdAa Saippovos Augiddéuavros 
Xadkida & els erépnoa, ra St mpomeppaduéva trode 
deON’ COecav mraides peyadyropes’ evOa pe hype 
buve vikjoavra pépew tpirod’ ardéevTa. 

The author of the Aénvaiwy IToXirefa™ states that the Pole- 
march arranged rév émitdgioy ayova for those who had fallen 
in war; a@y@vas yuprixods Kal irmxods Kal povotkys aréons, 
says Plato:* the author of the Zfztaphius included among 
Lysias’ orations puts it in a more rhetorical style, dy@ves 
popns kat copias Kai mdovTov.2 Elaborate contests were held 


A. 784 ; cf. Z. 208. Isocr. Panegyricus, § 43. 


) 2 

* Thucyd. ii. 38. * OF. vill. 69 and Pyth, viii.86 
5 Pind. Js¢A, viii. 70. ° Hes. "Epya 653. te 
TAL sel200, ACh. 5S. ® Menex. 249 B. 

* [Lys.] ii. 80. 
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at Salamis in Cyprus by Nicocles at the tomb of King Euagoras, 
his father, who was killed in 374,! Xopots Kal povorkn Kal 
yupvixots aydouv, Ere Ot pds Tovros tmmoy Te Kal Tply pov 
&pidrats. The spirit of competition in the things of the mind 
was established in Greek legend and not confined to demon- 
stration on special occasions. Thus the Sirens were audacious 
enough to challenge the Muses to sing.2 They were defeated, 
and the Muses plucked off their feathers and made crowns for 
themselves out of them. So too the nine daughters of Pierus, 
King of Pieria, who had presumed to rival the Muses, were 
changed into birds.* Thamyris too, who had boasted to be 
the Muses’ superior, was defeated by them and punished.‘ 
Seers also contend, as Calchas with Mopsus:*® Calchas was 
said after his return from Troy to have met Mopsus near 
Claros, and to have died from chagrin because he had found 
a seer greater than himself. Hesiod ‘worked up the story’, 
making Calchas set Mopsus a puzzle which he solved. 


The ‘ Certamen Homericum’ deserves notice here, two fragments of its 
source® having lately come to light. The Certamen is generally con- 
sidered to be the work of a Sophist of the Antonine age, and Mr. Allen 
with much probability would attribute it to Porphyrius. The first fragment 
is one of the earliest Greek Papyri that we have, for it belongs to the third 
century B. C., and it was also one of the earliest discoveries of modern ex- 
plorers.? It is afragment of the Movaecioy of Alcidamas, the Sophist of the 
fourth century B.C., and therefore was written not long after his time. 
The second fragment® was discovered quite recently, and contains the 
conclusion with the subscription ’A\x:d ]dpavros repi ‘Oujpov. Mr. Allen has 


1 Isocr. Euag. I. 
2=Paus. ix. 34. 3- 5 Anton. Liber. ix. y : 
* Rhesus 923 j\Oopev ... peyiarny eis epi ped@dlas | Keived copiatn Opykt. 
Homer, B 595 Motoa.. . dvrdpevar Odpup tov Opyixa wavoay dodjs ... 
ai b€ yoA@odpevat mnpdy Oécay, avtap aocdny 
Ocamecinv apédovro Kai exhéhabov KBapirriv. : ; 
IInpév Oécav used to be taken to mean ‘blinded him’. But since blind- 
ness and the gift ‘of music or poetry often go together (cf. Homer, 9. 64), 
‘ disabled ’ or ‘ helpless’ makes better sense. 
5 Hesiod, frag. 160 ; from Strabo, xiv. 642. 
® Now readily accessible in Mr. T. W. Allen’s text of Homer, Opera, 
vol. v, p. 225 and 186. 
’ Petrie Papyri, i, no. 25. : 4 ; 
8 Michigan Papyrus 2754, printed and discussed by J. G. Winter in 
Transactions and Proceedings of the American Philological Association, 
lvi (1925), 120. See the article by W. M. Edwards below, p. 118. 
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argued? with great persuasiveness that Alcidamas drew his material from 
a poem by Lesches of Lesbos (probably of the eighth century), to whom 
the //éas Parva was attributed, in which the ’Ay#y was narrated, and that 
Plutarch’s authorities quoted from it the verses which appear in the 
Septem Sapientium Convivium, 154A. Another contest between Homer 
and Hesiod, or a variant form of this, is referred to in Hesiod, fr. 265. 
This contest was located in Delos. 


Again, in the recently discovered fragment of Corinna,’ the 
mountains Helicon and Cithaeron engage ina contest of song. 
Cithaeron’s theme was the infancy of Zeus, and the gods, who 
were the judges, proclaimed him the victor. Then Helicon in 
chagrin pulled down from the mountain a sheer cliff which 
broke into an avalanche of ten thousand fragments.° 

Recurrent Festivals as well as occasions at which epideictic 
displays, if not competitions, took place, were a great encourage- 
ment to poets in the age now under our consideration. How 
wide-spread the institution was may be seen from inscriptions. 
The following are the chief instances: the Irodepaiera at 
Alexandria (279-278), the Zrjpia at Delphi (275), the 
Méyada Ackdamiera at Cos, and the Movceia at Thespiae 
(about 250), the A:dvpera at Miletus, and ITocedera at Tenos* 
(about 230); the KAépra at Colophon in the third century ® 
(€v TO dyOvi TO yupvik@ Only is mentioned), the ‘IaxuvOorpégua ° 
at Cnidus, the Avridyera at Laodicea™ (év 7@ dyOvt T@ yupYLKo@ 
only is mentioned), and the II7éia at Acraephia (about 200) ;® 
the Nixndédpia at Pergamum (about 180), the A@nvaia and 
Evpéveta at Sardis (about 167), the Képera or Yowrypia at 


' T. W. Allen, Homer, pp. 19-27. 

* Now printed in E. Diehl, Athol. Lyr. i, p. 477 from Berliner Klassi- 
kertexte, V. 2, pp. 19 sqq. 

* eu povpiddeoot Mavs. The demonstration that \avs is the right reading, 
as it was also the original reading of the Papyrus, was given in the Journal 
of Philology, vol. xxxiii, p. 296. Since that article was written, fresh 
evidence of the form daos by the side of Maas has come to light on Oxyrh. 
Pap. vill, no, 1087. Aaos is given among a list of Hapovuya, with a new 
quotation from Simonides : ad’ od hyot Syswvidns EvAa kal Ndovs emtBddAdrov. 

* Musée Belge, 1907, No. 1. 

Hiller von Gaertringen, Juschr. v. Priene, no. 57. 

Collitz and Bechtel, no. 3501. 

Hiller von Gaertringen, /aschr. v. Priene, no. 59. 

For the Mra in the first century see a long and complete inscription 


eas names and an account of receipts and expenses in Bull. Corr. Hell. 
xliv. 251. 
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Cyzicus in the second century, and the IIrdéva at Acraephia 
about 100.1 At the Xapirijoca held at Orchomenus about 
100 B.C. Aminias of Thebes was the successful Epic poet ;? 
and about the same time Democles his father (probably not 
his son) was successful at Thebes.* At an earlier date, between 
366 and 338, we find [Augiapdia r]& pwéyada at Oropus;* and 
at a later date there, soon after the time of Sulla, ra Auquapdia 
kai ‘P@paia.® Two Epic poets are mentioned on four occasions 
of this festival. 

The inscriptions from Delphi show the same prominence of 
Epic poetry. Thus in the middle of the third century (257) 
Amphiclus of Chios is commemorated as a Hieromnemon and 
an Epic poet.6 Cleander of Colophon (about 245) and 
Eratoxenus of Athens (about 226), Epic poets, receive the 
complimentary honours which were bestowed upon Proxeni 
and benefactors.’ Nicander of Colophon receives the same 
honours (about 205).8 The inscription calls him ‘the son of 
Anaxagoras’, and hence he is not the didactic poet, who calls 
himself the son of Damaeus. 

In the year 218-217 an Epic poet [Pol?|itas,? who came 
from Hypata to Lamia, a city situated near the head of the 
Malian Gulf, which had joined the Aetolian League about the 
year 269, received the reward of Proxenia, defers mounodpevos. 
The poetess Aristodama, who will be spoken of below, received 
the reward at the same time.!° Again, shortly before 100, the 
Cnossians formally praise Dioscurides of Tarsus, a ypappa- 


1 For a complete list see P. Boesch, Ocwpds, 14 sqq., 17; cf. Ferguson, 
Hellenistic Athens, 295. 

Be/eG vil, O01 4 107- 

3 7. G. vii, no. 2448; cf. 416. 

4 7.G. vii, no. 414; cf. 411 for the second century B.C., and 412 for the 
first. In the latter centuries this festival was on the most elaborate scale. 

5 J. G. vii, nos. 416, 419, 420; cf. 417, 418. 

: Dittenberger’, no. 447. 

7 Dittenberger °, nos. 451. ee, 

: Sinberser 3 no. des bee W. v. Christ, Griech. Lit.° ii, (1) p. 169, 
who thinks that he may have been the grandfather of the ‘didactic’ poet ; 
and Schneider, Micandrea, p. 18. 

OE Gaiks 2: 63. 

10 Dittenberger °, no. 532. ; 

aL a eacciccs Baal ee : Bull. Corr. Hell. iv. 354; Durrbach, Chorx 
ad’ Inscriptions de Délos, 184 sqq- 
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qixés, for an encomium which he had composed on the Cretan 
race kara roy monrdy (that is, in Homeric style), and sent his 
pupil Myrinusof Amisus,an Epic and Lyric poet, diab nob pevov 
(to recite) r& mempayparevpéva br’ adT@. For such compositions 
local legends would naturally be laid under contribution, and, 
as Callimachus saw, would provide a plentiful store both for 
Epic and Lyric poets. Indeed, in the second century Epic 
poets formed a Society for themselves; and just as the 
theatrical and musical performers of Athens and elsewhere at 
this later time tended to form themselves into travelling 
companies, so we hear of a club of Epic poets at Athens in 
128-127: Stvodos rav ev AOjvats error, .. . of THY ErroTroLay 
ovvaypévor ev AOjvaus, ... of €v AOjvars errorro.ot cuvaypévot.” 
They receive a vote of thanks from the Delphians, a compli- 
mentary crown, and the usual privileges of IIpogevia and 
IIpopavreéa. The inscription records rods eridedapnkotas Tov 
montayv as being Artemon, Hagias, Demetrius, Cephiso- 
dorus.* 

In the second century Epic poets are mentioned in con- 
nexion with cities whose history and gods they celebrated. 
Thus in 128 a young poet trdpyor ev Tet Tod maidds HALKkiat, 
Ariston of Phocaea, gave at Delos many recitations (akpodceis) 
of poems which he had composed in honour of Apollo and 
the gods of the island and the Athenian people.* Again, 
about the year Ioo, the Samothracians awarded a crown 
to the Epic poet Herodes, son of Posidonius, of Priene,’ 
who had composed poetry on Dardanus, Aetion,® and the story 
of Cadmus and Harmonia, the great figures in their heroic 
mythology. 


" Homolle conjectures with some probability that this Myrinus was the 
poet whose four Epigrams are in the Anmthologia Palatina, 

* Dittenberger*, no. 699; Ferguson, Hedlenistic Athens, p. 297; v. 
Christ, Se hte Lit’ ii. 1, p. 320. See the list in Foudlles de Delphes, 
ill, p. 56. 

* Names of other Epic poets are given from inscriptions in v. Christ, 
Griech. Lit.’ ii. 1, p. 321; Fouilles de Delphes, iii, p. 49. 

* Bull. Corr, Hell, xiii. 250; Durrbach, Choix a’Inscriptions de Délos, 
Rech 

® Hiiler von Gaertringen, Priene, nos. 68, 69. 

f wee is, Eetion (Schol. Eurip. Phoen. 1129); called ’laciwy in Diodorus, 

v. 48. 


i 


] 
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We also find at this time poets connected with temples. 
The didactic writer Nicander held an office in the temple of 
Apollo Clarius at Colophon, and an epigram from a cenotaph 
at New Colophon (Notium) gives the name of a poet Gorgus, 
a priest of the same temple.* Sometimes a celebrated writer 
would be free to compose a laudatory hymn at the celebration 
of a festival, as Timotheus®; or a miracle would be com- 
memorated. 

There is an account in Hexameters of the Epiphany of 
Asclepius in the inscription which contains the Paean of 
Isyllus of Epidaurus,t and a more literary example, a poem 
by Maiistas mentioned above, a person hitherto unknown, has 
come to light lately in the Sarapeum at Delos.® The date of 
the inscription is about 200 B.C., and the incidents which are 
narrated in it are rather unusual. A summary of it is given 
in a prose composition, written in the Koy, prefacing the 
poem itself. The writer of this prose inscription was Apol- 
lonius, a member of a family of Egyptian priests, and the 
grandson of one Apollonius who had introduced the worship 
of Sarapis into Delos, and had continued there as a priest till 
he died at the age of ninety-seven. Apollonius I was succeeded 
by his son, Demetrius, and Demetrius by his son Apollonius II. 
The god appeared to him in a dream, and revealed to him 
that an independent Sarapeum, no longer in a hired house, 
must be established, and that he would show him the site. 
It was in a passage leading to the market-place, full of filth, 
and advertised by a placard for sale. He bought this site, 
and completed the temple in six months ; whereupon some 
persons banded together, and brought a charge against him, 
presumably of having built the temple without the leave of 
the public authorities. We know that such leave was neces- 
sary at Athens. 


1 cal x’ 26’ ipvorddoro.. . Nixdvdporo | prijote éxors, Nic. Alexiph. fin. 
See Pasquali in Xdpires for F. Leo, p. 85, I due Nicandni; Studi Ital. xx. 
(1913), 55- 


2 Bull. Corr. Hell. x. 514 mpéaBvy aodorddov. ; 

8 See Alexander Aetolus, frag. 4, in Collectanea Alexandrina, p. 124. 

4 Collectanea Alexanirina, p. 132. : 

5 Collectanea Alexandrina, p. 68; 7.G. xi. 4. 1299; P. Roussel, Les 
Cultes égyptiens a Délos, p. 71; Dittenberger 5, vol. ii, no. 663. 

6 Foucart, Assoctations religieuses, p. 127. 
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From the fact that in the poem Maiistas calls their motive 
‘jealousy ’ ($06ve, line 46), Foucart suggests that Apollonius 
had become unpopular by collecting contributions and in- 
creasing the revenue of the temple. Then the god in a second 
revelation told him that he would win his case. He did win, 
and Maiistas composed a poem in sixty-five Hexameters, 
giving a fuller account of what happened. The mouths of the 
adversaries should be stopped, said the divine vision ; and so 
it was at the trial. They were as if they had been struck 
from heaven, statues or stones, éoxdras elddéAoiow | 7 
Adeoour. 

The style of Apollonius’s prose introduction and that of 
Maiistas’s poem differ considerably. The prose is written in 
the Korv# of the time, and affords a good illustration of what 
Dr. Milligan has lately demonstrated from Ptolemaic papyri, 
instances of words and phrases which recall the Greek Testa- 
ment.! Thus we find éypnpdricey xata tov trvov (cf. 
Matthew ii. 12 xpnpaticbévtes war’ dvap), mpoeyéypanto, 
‘had been publicly advertised’ (cf. the Epistle to the Gala- 
tians iii. 1 of kar’ dpOadpods "Incods Xpiocrds mpoeypadn 
€oTaup@pévos), emicuvaTadvtwy, ‘conspired against’ (cf. é7- 
atvoracis, Acts of the Apostles xxiv. 12). But Maiistas’s 
poem is written with elaborate straining after far-fetched and 
elevated phraseology, like dpyvpayoiBov tTipyv, kaOurv@ortt 
deuvi@, mixed with the Ko.v7. 

Maiistas shows a knowledge of Homeric scholarship, but he 
confuses dmv with dma, and xAnfo with xAefo. The name 
occurs nowhere else, and the editors call it Egyptian.? Saistes 
occurs as the name of a presumably Egyptian priest in Rhodes, 
on a stone which was brought to Rhodes probably from the 
neighbouring town of Telmessus in Lycia. Dr. H. R. Hall 
prefers to think that the name is Anatolian. Masistes occurs 
as the name of a son of Darius and Atossa in Hadt. vii. 82, and 
Masistas is probably the right reading of a fictitious Persian 
name in Aeschylus, Persae 30. 

Maiistas was probably an Aperadédyos, that is, a writer who 


' G, Milligan, Selections from the Greek Papyri*, Introd.xxx sqq. 
a7 G. ci 2; 10.38, pe kos 
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celebrated the dperaéof gods.! Sarapis had another Aperardyos 
at Canopus, and Isis one in Delos. One example of Apera- 
Aoyia, belonging to the first decade of the third century, has 
been found at Delphi.2 It gives in wooden Hexameters the 
account of a miracle wrought upon a woman by Apollo. 
In connexion with epideictic displays it is interesting to 
find mention of poetesses at this period, since the number of 
Greek poetesses can be counted on the fingers. Antipater of 
Thessalonica, an Epigrammatist of the Augustan age, cele- 
brated the nine most famous.2 Two of them, Moero of 
Byzantium and Nossis of Locri Epizephyrii, flourished about 
300 B.C., and it is probable that a third, Anyte of Tegea, 
belonged to the later years of the fourth century. Two others 
were contemporaries of Asclepiades, Philaenis of Samos, and 
the Athenian Hedyle. Meleager also refers to Parthenis.‘ 
Perhaps Glauce of Chios, who is mentioned in Theocritus, may 
be added as a composer of drinking-songs.® It is strange at 
first sight that Aetolia should be a region in which poetesses 
are mentioned, for at the time of the Athenian Empire the 
Aetolians had a reputation for ferocity, and pigoPdpBapos is 
the epithet applied to the country by Euripides. Thucydides — 
says that they were believed to eat raw flesh,’ and the legends 


1 Dittenberger*, 1133. For the meaning of this word see Ferguson, 
Hellenistic Athens, 393 2., and copious references in Dittenberger ®, 1 172 2. 
*Apern is ‘ Vis divina, quae mirabilem in modum hominibus laborantibus 
salutem affert’. So Isyllus ends his narrative of the cure wrought by 
Asclepius (Collectanea Alexandrina, p. 135) tidy ony apernv. The Hymn 
of Timotheus mentioned above by Alexander Aetolus would probably be 
an illustration of ’Aperadoyia. oie 

2 Eine delphische Mirakel-Inschrift, O. Weinreich (Sitzungsb. d. 
Heidelberger Akad. d. Wissenschaften, Philosophisch-historische Klasse, 
1924-5, 7. Abhandlung). It is therefore somewhat later than the records 
of marvellous cures at Epidaurus, which are of the last decade of the 
fourth ; so that Weinreich can say that ‘ Apollo has gone to school with 
his successful son’ Asclepius. It is usually only after 200 B.C. that we 
find Apolline miracles recorded for the edification of the devout and the 
encouragement of the doubters, and this was due to the Aretalogies of 

: is. 
ean Pai. ix. 26. For an estimate of the Greek poetesses see F. A. 
Wright, Zhe Poets of the Greek Anthology, pp. 77 sqq- 

EWA Miia Gl. INe Vy .332- ; ; 

> Theocr. iv. 31 kal ra uev ed TAavxas dykpovopat, ‘only an instrumental 
composer’, v. Christ, Grech. EA aenls| Dey Lol ; Hedylus ap. Athen. iv. 
176 D nudet O) PAavkns pepeOvopéva ratyria Movoewy, 

8 Phoentssae 138. (SEDUCE iInOA: 
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contained a reference to cannibalism in the story of Tydeus 
eating his fallen enemy’s head. When a woman does appear 
in the legends, she is the virile heroine of romance, Atalanta, 
whose story is blended with that of Meleager and the Hunting 
of the Boar. But Actolia had been coming to the front 
in the civilized Greek world,! and the Actolian League is first 
heard of in 314. Then she took a prominent part in the 
campaign against the Galatae, and in the deliverance of Delphi 
from Brennus. She blossomed into poetry late with Alexander 
of Pleuron, generally known as Alexander Aetolus, who was 
born about 315.2, Her women enjoyed a high social position, 
and statues of them were at this time dedicated at Delphi.* 

A decree of the Tenians about the end of the third century 
contains the name of Alcinoe AivéAtooa from Thronium in 
Locris, who celebrated the gods of Tenos, Zeus, Poseidon, 
and Amphitrite* We learn also from an inscription about 
the same time (218-217) that Aristodama of Smyrna, an Epic 
poetess (soinrpia éméwy), visited Lamia, a city which was 
situated not far from the head of the Malian Gulf, and which 
had joined the Aetolian League about 269, and gave many 
public recitations of her poems, in which she celebrated the 
Aetolians and their distinguished forefathers.© A tone of 
national pride runs through the official notice of the compli- 
mentary distinctions bestowed upon her.® ‘It would be 
interesting to know’, writes Mr. Tarn, ‘ what version [of the 
raid of the Galatae upon Greece, and of the active resistance 
organized by the Aetolians] was adopted by poets who sang 
of things Aetolian, such as the poetess of Smyrna.’? 

It has lately been argued with some probability by 
H. Pomtow,® that Aristomache of Erythrae, whose ‘Golden 
Book’ was an avd@nua in the treasury of the Sicyonians at 


* Dittenberger®, 402, 408; Tarn, Antigonos Gonatas, s.v. Aetolians. 


* The fragments are collected in Collect. Alexandrina, pp. 121 sqq. 
Dittenberger *, nos. 511-14. 
Z. G. xii. 5. 812 (not in Dittenberger). 
I. G. ix, 2. 62 ; Dittenberger’, no. 532. 
mAetovas €[midei£es] erocato ray idiay motnudrev, ey ots Tepl TE TOU 
Oveos tay AirohO[y kai r]Ou mpoydvev rod Sdpov akias ereuvaobn peta maoas 
mpoOupias Tay dmddecEiu rovoupeva. 

" Tarn, Antigonos Gonatas, p. 441. 

* Zettschr. f. Geschichte der Architektur, iii. 140 sqq. 
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Delphi, belonged to this period. Thé text of Plutarch,! who 
makes the statement, is not certain, but probably she was 
victorious twice at the Isthmian Games with an Epic poem. 
Pomtow argues that the Sicyonians’ treasury was erected 
about 369, and that, although Aristomache’s dvé@nua may 
have been as early as the middle of the fourth century, the 
third is more likely. 

To which of the cities named Erythrae she belonged is 
uncertain. K. O. Miiller, Preller, and E. Maass, decide in 
favour of Erythrae in Boeotia; Crusius is in favour of the 
Ionian Erythrae, but he can quote no instance of any Ionian 
poetess except the Sibyl. But inscriptions mention a town 
of that name in Epicnemidian Locris, near Thermopylae,? not 
mentioned by Stephanus or Strabo, and also one in Ozolian 
Locris, bordering on Aetolia ; * so perhaps Aristomache should 
be associated with the poetry of this western region. 

There are also fragments of a few Epyllia in papyri4 One® 
consists of twenty-one lines, in which an unnamed old and 
poor woman addresses a lad whom she calls zéxos. She 
moralizes upon the loss of her wealth: of) zrep mrecaoio dixn, 
toinde kai déABov, which has taken wings to itself (duvnrjot 
mrTepvyecot): once she had owned lands and a vineyard and 
flocks of sheep, and had been hospitable; but now dia ravra 
Kédaccev | 76’ dd07%) BodBpwaris, words which recall the enter- 
taining story of Erysichthon in Callimachus.® And since there 
are also resemblances to the Hecale,’ it might be thought that 
this is a fragment of that poem. But Professor Hunt points 
out that the circumstances of the two women are different, and 
he would refer it to ‘some less polished poet of the Alexan- 
drian school’. But we certainly see the work of a practised 

1 Plutarch, Quaest. Conviv. 675 B. The passage should probably run 
as follows: rov 8¢ TloAéuwvos rod "AOnvaiov rept trav ev Aehois Onoavpav 
oipat Gre woAXois tpaey evrvyxdvey emmehés eott, kat XPM mohupabovs Kal ov 
vuotatovros év Trois EAAnvixois mpdypacw avdpos* €ket roivuy eUpnoere yeypap~ 
pévov, as ey TO Vikvoviay Onoavpo xpvoory GvEeKELTO BuBdiov Aptoropayns 
dvdénua ris "EpvOpaias émixa romnpare dis "Io6pa vevexnkvias. 


2 Dittenberger °, 413, line 2. d j ict 
3 Dittenberger ®, 540 B, line 35; cf. /. G. ix. 2. 73; cf. Livy xxviii. 8. 8. 
* Collect. Alex., pp. 78 sqq. 


5 Jbid., p. 78, from Oxyrh. Pap. xv. 1794. 
e Callinn, HB. Dem. 31 Ais 4 7 Callim. Hecale, fr. 26, Mair. 
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writer who can express himself well, and handle the language 
with ease and effect. 

There are also parts of twenty-five lines which R. Gans- 
zyniec! regards with great probability as part of a Hymn to 
Hephaestus,? and which may be called provisionally “Hpas 
Avois. There was a story * that Hephaestus, who had a grudge 
against his mother Hera for hurling him from heaven, made 
and sent her as a present a golden chair fitted with hidden 
fastenings, so that when she sat in it, she was a prisoner. It 
was a brilliant hypothesis of Wilamowitz,* based upon traces 
in Alcaeus and others, that an Ionic Hymn to Hephaestus 
once existed containing this story and belonging to the seventh 
century B.C., but lost ‘when Athenian literature cast older 
work into the shade’. Ganszyniec would attribute this frag- 
ment to an Alexandrian author, and assign it to the first 
century of the Roman Empire. 

In this account of the later Epic poetry we come finally to 
a variety of the Hexameter metre, the pérpov petoupor, that is, 
with the last foot an iambus instead of a trochee or spondee. 
Two collections of short poems intended to be sung to the flute 
have been discovered in Papyri of the first and third centuries.® 
The effect of this variation is not pleasing to our ear. To 
speak generally, the metre is late and mostly of Roman 
Imperial times; as for instance the anapaests in Lucian’s 
Tragoedo-podagra,® and those which are printed in the Papyri 
from the Faydm Towns.” If it were not for this, the concise- 
ness, directness, and simplicity of the style might lead us to 
assign these collections to an earlier age, the middle or later 
Ptolemaic. They remind us of the short songs of Daphnis and 
Menalcas in the eighth Idyll of Theocritus. J. U. P. 

‘ Archiv f. Religionsw. xxi. 498. 
ae giana p. 245, where HYymnus in Volcanum would be a pre- 

* There are several references to the story in Greek literature, the most 
familiar being Plato, Ref. ii. 378 D, and it appears in Greek vase-paintings. 
See Paus. 1, 20. 3; ill. 17. 3; Roscher’s Lexicon, s. v. Hephaistos. 

: a Nachr. 1895, 217 sqq. : 

ollectanea Alexandrina, pp. 199-200, reprinted from Oxyrhynchus 
aoe Ino. 15, and xv,no.1795. ° Lucian, 7ragoedo-podagra, 87 sqq. 
ayum Towns Papyri, pp. 82 sqq. Onthe metre see v. Wilamowitz— 
Moellendorff, Griechische Verskunst, 374; P. Maas, Philol. Wochenschr. 


1922, no. 25. Fresh examples in the Catalogue of the Lit. Pap. in th 
British Museum, no. 52. For Bibliography see p. 223. tf : 
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IV 
NEW EPIGRAMS FROM INSCRIPTIONS 


; CONTENTS: New historical evidence and corroboration of old Inscrip- 
tions which correct the literary form in which they have been preserved— 
Style—Metre—Three examples. 


IMMENSE as is the importance of Inscriptions for the his- 
torian, one feels a certain sympathy with Baron Hiller von 
Gaertringen’s lady pupil, who found that the prose inscriptions 
which recorded public decrees were much less pretty than 
Epigrams. But the collections of poetical inscriptions which 
the Baron has used as material for his Historische griechische 
Epigramme, and which contain valuable material for the 
students of the history and the language, would gratify, and 
doubtless have gratified her literary taste. 

The three compilers of ‘Garlands’ in the Axthology, 
Meleager, Philip of Thessalonica, and Agathias, did good work 
in collecting the best poems of the Epigrammatists named 
or unnamed, but the Epigrams of unknown writers which are 
preserved in inscriptions are for the reasons given above by 
no means to be despised. Many of these have come to light 
since the publication of the third volume of the ‘ Didot’ 
edition of the Axthology, and of Kaibel’s Epigrammata 
Graeca ex lapidibus collecta (1878) which was supplemented 
by an Appendix in Hermes, xxxiv. 181 sqq., bringing the 
record down to 1879. This chapter will be confined to dis- 
coveries made later than Kaibel’s collections. The newly- 
discovered inscriptions, like the older, bring new historical 
facts and personages to our notice, or corroborate our previous 
knowledge. For instance, among new personages one Xan- 
thippus of Elatea, upon whom there are two epigrams, ‘twice 
freed his State from the tyrant’s chain’, once when he was 
a young man, and again in middle age.' The first occasion 

1 Geffcken, no. 173; von Hiller, nos. 86, 89; see Tarn, Aztigonos 


Gonatas, pp. 118,119, and on the text and possible variants in no. 86, and 
on the history, Pomtow in Berl. Phil. Woch. xii. 480, 507 sqq- Ditten- 
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was in 301 B.C.,when Cassander besieged Elatea. Xanthippus 
was the Phocian leader who co-operated with Olympiodorus of 
Athens and raised the siege. The second occasion was prob- 
ably in 285, and we learn some new particulars about it. He 
formed friendly relations with Lysimachus, who is the ‘ King 
of Macedonia’ mentioned here, and who had command of the 
Thracian gold-mines, obtained a subsidy of money from him, 
and by using it, probably to bribe the garrison which Antigonus 
is known to have placed in Elatea, caused them to evacuate 
the place. For his services he was chosen Tayés by the 
Phocians ten times. 

Another inscription narrates an incident in a battle of the 
Boeotians, probably about 293 B.C. fought against the forces of 
Demetrius and Antigonus Gonatas.! One Eugnotus displayed 
great courage. He charged the enemy ten times with his 
troop of cavalry, and then slackened his breast-plate to fight 
more vigorously to the last. The enemy gave his body back 
unspoiled. There is also at Miletus an inscription of the tomb 
of the two sons of Menestheus, who supported Demetrius Soter 
in 1628.6. 

Two long epitaphs ? of the second half of the second century 
B.C. were composed by Herodes* upon the wife of a Ptolemy, 
Aphrodisia, and their son Apollonius. This Ptolemy wasa rela- 
tion of Euergetes II (Physcon), and held the rank of rupdépos. 
Apollonius had taken part in a campaign in Syria. 

Out of epigrams on athletic victors may be selected an 
inscription at Delphi® after the years 476-475 which records 
the astonishing achievement of Theugenes of Thasos in the 
Panhellenic games, besides a thousand three hundred ‘ private’ 


berger, Syd/oge*, 361 B* and C contains a commentary on both inscriptions 
by Pomtow. The face of the stone on which the first epigram is inscribed 
(von Hiller, no. 86) is badly worn, and the letters are obliterated; hence 
the readings and restorations which von Hiller and Pomtow give are 
uncertain. dr’ ’E[\drecav] | rav ad Kaoodvdpov Ojxas tn’ evvop[ tay] must 
mean ‘when you placed Elatea which was freed from Cassander’s gras} 
‘kd the protection of good government’: but the Greek is undeniably 
arsh. 
* Geffcken, no. 189; von Hiller, no. 87. 
* Geftcken, no. 226, 3 Geffcken, no. 222. 
* On his style see below, p. 56. 
® von Hiller, no. 36. 
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victories, and his twenty-two years as an undefeated boxer ; 
and one on Daochus,! Tetrarch of Thessaly, who dedicated in 
337 B.C. the statues of his athletic ancestors, and of others 
who were distinguished in public life.? 

Sometimes fresh information is given about persons already 
known. A Cretan memorial at Epidaurus? commemorates 
one Telemnastus of whom Polybius gives an account.t He 
had helped the Achaeans at the head of five hundred Cretans 
in their war against Nabis (in 202-201 B.C.), the Tyrant of 
Sparta, an action which afterwards stood his son Antiphatas 
(the grandson of the Antiphatas who is named in the epigram) 
in good stead with the Achaeans (153 B.C.), when Rhodes had 
a quarrel with Crete, and envoys from both sides asked them 
for help. The epigram, of the year 192, refers to this action 
of Telemnastus. 

Sometimes celebrated names and events appear. There is 
a justifiable tone of patriotic pride in the dignified lines with 
which Lysander, the victor of Aegospotami, dedicated his 
statue at Delphi at the close of the fifth century.° 

Eixév’ éav avéOnxev én’ Epyw 7Qo bre vikov 
vavol Ooais wépcev Kexpomidady dvvapiv 
Atcavdpos, Aaxedaipov’ andbpOnrov crepavécas, 
‘EAAdOos axpdrroAty, Kaddixopoy tarpioa, 
and the fifth and last line gives the name of the composer, Ion 
of Samos. Another small fragment corroborates the number of 
Lysander’s ships recorded by Xenophon, two hundred. 

The celebrated astronomer Callippus of Cyzicus, who in- 
vented the ‘ Callippic cycle’, and lived in the middle of the 
fourth century, is commemorated in an epigram on a base at 
Delphi, of the date 345-335.° The exiled king Pausanias 
caused a statue to his son Hagesipolis I, King of Sparta, who 
died in 381-380, to be erected at Delphi. The inscription,’ 


1 von Hiller, no. 76. 
2 Further examples of epigrams historically valuable will be found 


in von Hiller, nos. 67 and 103 = Geffcken, no. 174, von Hiller, nos. loo 
and 68 = Geffcken, no. 152. od 
3 Geffcken, no. 197. 4 Polybius, xaxill. 16. 
5 Geffcken, no. 97; von Hiller, no. 58. 
® Geffcken, no. 124. 
7 Geffcken, no. 127; von Hiller, no. 64. 
E 
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like the preceding and many others, was renewed in the first 
half of the second century, after the Aetolians had become 
predominant at Delphi. 

Philip V, who in alliance with the Achaeans had often 
waged war against the Aetolians and Sparta, is honoured by 
Epidaurus.1 

New names of sculptors appear. Delos, where the earliest 
inscriptions are dedications, with the signatures of the artists, 
has yielded the earliest instance of the name of a Greek 
statuary, Euthycartides of Naxos, of the end of the seventh 
century.2 Later examples came from Delphi: * Ergophilus, 
mentioned thrice, of the second half or end of the fourth 
century B.C.; Eteocles, son of Eugnotus, of the beginning of 
the third century ; Eubulides, son of Callias, of Athens; the 
name is lost from this inscription, but is inferred with cer- 
tainty from another; he lived about the middle of the third 
century: lastly, Simalus is now shown to belong to the first 
half of the third century. 

Two inscriptions are valuable for a literary reason. They 
are written in dialect, and enable us to correct the manuscript 
authorities which have preserved them, but literary forms. 
Such corrections have been made elsewhere, in other epigrams 
which are written in dialect ; but only by conjecture. 

The first is on the base of a lost statue, and was found at 
Olympia. The statue on which the base stood was that of 
Cynisca, who Pausanias tells us was the first woman to keep 
a racing stud and to be the winner at the Olympic games. 
The epigram,‘ which is of the date 396-392 B.C. is mutilated, 
but is given complete in the Anthology (Azzth. Pal. xiii. 16) ; 
but where the stone preserves the Doric forms tavd egrace 
[ectaca?] and AaBery the Palatine MS. gives the alterations 
THvd Eornoe and NaBeiy. Cynisca was the daughter of Agis, © 
King of Sparta, and sister of Agesilaus, who urged her dpya- 
ToTpopety, with what appears at first sight to be worldly and 


’ Geffcken, no. 174; von Hiller, no. 103 ; Polybius, iv. 67 sqq., v. 18 
s 


qq. 
* Durrbach, Choix d’ Inscriptions de Délos, p. 2, I. G. xii. 5, Lestim. 1425 a. 
* A. Pomtow, Delphika, ii, Berlin. Phil. Woch., 1909, p. 283. 
* Geffcken, no. 129; von Hiller, no. 63. 
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ironical advice: 7d Opéupa rodro ovk dvdpayadlas ddro 
mAovrov éeriderypad éori,! but the passage that follows shows 
that Agesilaus is thinking of the use of wealth for public 
purposes, that of making friends for one’s country abroad, 
and being its benefactor at home. 

The second? refers to an important event and illustrates 
greatercorruption. Plutarch * and Favorinus in the orations of 
Dio Chrysostom * preserve the following epigram of four lines 
upon the Corinthians who fell at Salamis. Its date is there- 
fore soon after 480. 

°Q ctv’, edvdpdv ror’ evaioper dotv KopivOov, 
viv & dp’ Aiavros vaoos yet Yarayis. 

*Evédde hoivicocas vijas Kal [lépoas édédvres 
kai Myédovs, iepav ‘EXAdba puodpeba. 

There are variant readings in the third and fourth lines, 
evOdde and pvdueba in Plutarch, peta dé and idpvodpeba in 
Favorinus, and the lines are not satisfactory, because the 
Persians and the Medes were the same, and the shortening of 
the last syllable in ITépads is not possible. 

But an inscription found at Salamis preserves the first two 
lines of the four which Plutarch and the pseudo-Dio give, and 
those two lines only, although there is space for two more lines 
on the stone. It is written in the Corinthian alphabet, perhaps 
including a Koppa,’ and contains the correct Doric forms 7roxa 
and évaioues, but these have altered in the literary texts. The 
fragment runs Joy wok evatopes actu KoptyOo (K manu secunda) 


Jros| Pa 


We are thus able to correct the handiwork of the improver 
of the first two lines, and to remove that of the forger of the 
third and fourth. Favorinus (the pseudo-Dio) attributes the 
epigram to Simonides. 


1 Xenophon, Ageszlaus, ch. ix, § 6. ; aed ae 

2 Geffcken, no. 96; Hicks and Hill, Greek Historical Inscriptions, 
no. 18. i 4 

3 Plut. Wor. 8708. 4 Or. xxxvii, p. 298, Dind. poh 

5 The stone, as can be well seen in H. Roehl’s /magines Inscriptionum 
Graecarum, p. 44, exhibits K cut across another letter; but whether that 
letter was O, as Wilhelm thinks, or © anticipating by an error the © in 
kopw6o, is uncertain: see Wilhelm, Oszerr. Jahresb. ii. 227. 
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A slight correction of a statement in Plutarch can be made 
from athird. Among the many statues of Alexander the Great 
made by Lysippus was one representing him in a lion-hunt, 
and it is mentioned by Plutarch.! But we now have the inscrip- 
tion which was placed upon it, and which shows that Plutarch 
was not quite right when he said that Craterus, Alexander's 
general, dedicated it. The inscription shows that he vowed 
it, but that his son, also named Craterus, erected it.2 The 
elder Craterus fell in battle in 321 B.C. 

In these short poems the quality of the style varies. Often 
a touch of distinction appears. The following distich of the 
sixth century is worthy of Simonides : 

“AvOpwod’, ds oreixers Kab’ 6ddv ppaciv adda pevowvor, 
a7HO. Kal oiktipov onpa Opdowvos iddv.* 
and 


Oise wap’ ‘EddXAjorovtov amddAecav ayaov ABnv 
Bapvdpevor, operépay & nixréicay marpida, 

bor éxOpods orevayxelv trodépou Oépos ExkopioavrTas” 
avtots © a0dvatrov prjp adpetns COccav.* 


The following epigram, given here in the original spelling, 
is of the best period, about the middle of the fifth century B.Cc., 
and comes from Halicarnassus : 


Avdy texviecoa Ni80 réye, Tis 768 [kyadpa] 
arnoev, Arbddwvos Bondy érayrail| ov] ; 
Tavapins viis KacBoédXuos, et poem oTpuvers | 
efeimév, Oexdtny tHvd’ avéOnke [Oea).° 
The phrase Avd) rexvjecoa XiOou is bold and striking. The 


epigram is noticeable as being one of the two early instances 
of a dialogue between a statue and an imaginary passer-by, 


1 Plutarch, Vit. Alex. xl. 

2 von Hiller, no. 82: Yids ’AXefavdpou [sc. Alexander of Orestis] Kpdre- 
pos rade Tamohhove | ndgaro [= a nvEato] tipdets Kal moAvdo£os avnp, | orace, 
Tov &m peydpas erexvaoato Kai ime maida, | racay brocxeciay marpi TeX@v 
Kpartepos, xr. $ 

® Geffcken, no. 41. 

* Geffcken, no. 86; von Hiller, no. 52, of the year 440-439; on the 
Athenians who fell in a campaign on the Hellespont. The spelling is that 
2 eg alphabet. On the form Bapvapevor see Kiihner-Blass, i. 

»?P. . 

° Supplementum Epigraphicum, i, no. 424. 
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the other instance being attributed to Simonides.! The form 
does not become common till the end of the fourth and the 
beginning of the third century. 

Many would have been worthy of incorporation into the 
Anthology ; some certainly deserve a place in narrative Elegiac 
poetry ; take, for instance, a vivid description of the chariot-race 
in which Attalus, the father of Attalus I, was victorious.2 The 
incident is told in an animated style, with a racing dactylic 
movement. Avrap 6 roia. | éypéded’, “EAXdvev rais réka 
pupidouy, ‘the picture of him in their minds’, is a bold touch. 
Or again, the fate of the lad Diotimus,t whom a wicked man 
in the Gymnasium wounded by throwing at him a spear 
which had an unprotected point. A rude attempt at ex- 
traction was made, but the wound was mortal. The pcem on 
the gallant Eugnotus, the Boeotian knight mentioned above, 
is another of these vivid pieces of narrative in Elegiacs. 

In a very different tone, that of the ironists of this age, is 
an epigram of the latest Hellenistic time from Astypalaea: 


My pot wetvy pépeO” Bde padrnv, wémorar yap 67’ efor, 
b cal 2 ~ 4 a 2 7 
pnde hayety’ apket’ Prjvadhds éore Tade. 
Ei & €vexev pyjpns tt kai dv éBioca ody dpeiv 
7) Kpoxov 7 ALBdvous ddpa hépecbe, Piror, 
tots p’ brodeEapévois avrdgia tabra diddvtes, 
Tadr évépov’ (avtwv 8 ovdey Exovar veKpol.° 


It resembles Azzh. Pal. xi. 8 (Anonymous). 


My pdpa, ph oreddvouvs ALOivas orTHAasL Xapigov, 
pnde 76 wip PreEns’ Es KEvov 7 damdvn. 

(Ovri po ef te Oédets xdpioan Téppyy O€ peOdoKwy 
mNAV ToLnoels, KOvX 6 Pavavy mieTaL. 


Most are in a good Alexandrian style, that is, written with 


1 Anth. Lyr. (Diehl) Simon. 149. 

2 See an article upon this Inscription by H. J. Rose, Classical Review, 
XXXVii. 162. 

3 The epigram is given at the end of this chapter (no. 2). 

* Geffcken, no. 213. ’ : 

5 Geffcken, no. 209. This was first published by Dr. Rouse in the 
Journal of Hellenic Studies, xxvi, p. 178. His punctuation in line 1 
is preferable to that of Crénert and Geffcken, who give &Oe" parny meérorat 
yap. In the third line they alter 7 to re, perhaps rightly. The word 
KXevudrpas which is carved below the inscription refers probably to the 
person commemorated, not to the composer. 
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skill in a finished style showing a literary tradition; for in- 
stance, an epigram of the third century B.C., found at Anticyra 
in Phocis, commemorating Aristarchus, who it is natural to 
suppose fell in action against the Gauls in the invasion of 278. 


Ois dperns Kata mdvra péder Biov, olde TaéXL0 TAH 
OvioKova oTuyepav ey Evvoxais TrodEpov, 

by Kal Apiorapxos wdrpas bnep aorid deipas 
Orero duvopevempn POAoV apuvopevos. 


The Phocians played a conspicuous part in the defence of 
Delphi." 

Or again, one of the third century B.C. commemorating 
Philoxenus who died at Caunus, the station of the fleet in the 
time of the Ptolemies : 


Ovxére Si pitnp ce, Pirdgeve, déEato xepoiv 
> ~ 4 
adv éparav xpoviws dupiParoica d€pnr, 
OX > I=*f\ 7 pe | 2 ~ D4 m” 
ovde pet’ aidéwy adv’ dyaxduTOv HAvOEs aorTv 
yupvaciov cKiep® ynOdcvvos darédy, 
GdAa cov daréa mny& Tatip Oéro Telde Kopiocas, 
Kaivos émel parep® ocdpkas edavoe trupi.” 


Again: 


Avdpbuaxos péya mévOos, Apiordvaxtos® adeXpod 
Kadam, én dotv IIldéphouv warpiov tiger dyov. 

IIpéoBu, od 8 odxi tpopeia 7a 8 doréa madds érrdyer 
Mevvéa, ev £eivn yh ‘Podiov POipévov* 


12,G. xi. 4. 1105; Chotx ad’ Inscriptions de Déos, no. 31 (F. Durrbach): 
an epigram probably of the same time on Philetaerus of Pergamum : 


... Ovamod€pos Tadarais Oody “Apea peitas 
ij\acas oikelay modov UrepOev Spay KTr. 


* Bull. Soc. Archéol. d Alexandrie, 1902, p. 88; Wilamowitz in S7z¢z. 
Preuss. Akad., 1902, p. 1097, giving édavoe for édevoe of the stone. 

* The form ’Apiorava€ is strictly speaking incorrect; the right form 
would be ’Apiorodvag like Udewrodvaf, or ’Apior@vaé (from Amathus, 
fourth century B.C., and in one inscription from Miletus, written, as many 
from Miletus are, in Doric, Bu//. Corr. Hell. x\vi, p. 344), like WAewwravak, 
‘Inm@vag, -oa contracting into -e- in all dialects (cf. Buck, Jutvoduction to 
the Gk. Dial. 5. 44): the Rhodian Tiwava€ comes from Tipa- (F)avaé, ib. 
5. 167. But several instances like the one before us are found in 
Rhodian inscriptions ; cf. Collitz and Bechtel, iii. 1. 3822, “Apurravacca, 
"Apiordvakros, see the Index, p. 645: Hoffmann is of the opinion that the 
form may be on the analogy of ’Apiordvep. Kerrdvacca comes from the 
neighbouring Telos, /. G. xil. 3, no. 40, second century B. Cc. 

* Geficken, no, 180; /. G. xil. 1.140; Bull. Corr. Hell. xxix. 576. 
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But we observe a laboured and wooden style in one epitaph 
where we should not have expected it.! The epitaph is of the 
second century B.C., and is on an old Schoolmaster of Rhodes, 
who had taught for fifty-two years. 

It is noticeable that the later they are, the more diffuse they 
become; and artificiality appears with elaborated phrasing. 
Thus an epitaph of the middle of the first century from Kertsch 
contains the following : 

Tedv & dd@de KdéAXos, EoBeorar yépis, 

dpdyvnois enn, WaVTA ouvgpopas yepet 

6 THS yap apeTHs pobvos ExrAdaOns Kavev.2 
But 


Inv kai idwp Kai wip eis radrd réxvyn cuvaydbvtor® 


is an ingenious yet simple paraphrase for ‘ potters’ (fourth to 
third century B.C.), and 

X@rkeov aoe védos,* and dyyuou PbeyEduch’ ev medayet,® 
are formed after good models ; so also 


a¢opevor Movoas, roy doidipov ai ce rOnvois 
xepat IIdarwveiovs Opérav in’ arpamrovs,§ 
But érAitnv add\dv ’Evvadiov,"’ is a bolder expression;® so 
too obros 6 Sjpov | puTip Kai méAcws Avioyav Bioror® (about 
the middle of the second century B.C.). 

There are few inscriptions which reveal the character of the 
writer more clearly than one of the fourth century B.C. which 
was lately found in Thessaly,” describing a shrine in a cave 
west of Pharsalus in the district of AXoyomdre (‘ Horsepath ’) on 
the hills now called Kapép7da or [Ipdéowvo Bovvé (‘Green Hill’). 
The guardian, happily named Pantalces, describes the shrine 


1 7, G, xii. 1.141. The text is given at the end of this article, no. 3. 

2 Geffcken, no. 224. 5 Geffcken, no. 123. 

* Geffcken, no. 189, 4. 5 Geffcken, no. 207, 6. 

§ von Hiller, no. 102, 5 (after 220 B.C.). 

7 von Hiller, no. 104, 10 (of 217 B.C.). - 

§ Compare such phrases as ex BvBhev Yuxis Oppare Spepapevoy (Geffcken, 
no. 199, 4 = Kaibel, 852, second century B.C.; merpa kaburep0 dyopevet, | 
rov vexuy apbdyyy Pbeyyouéva ordpart, Geficken, no. 179, 4 = Kaibel, 234, 
third century B. C. 

9 Geffcken, no. 225. ; ; he 

10 Supplementum Epigraphicum, i, no. 248. The inscription will be 
found in full at the end of this chapter, no. I. 
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in a simple and naive way, with genial self-satisfaction. He 
welcomes all the world with a comprehensive greeting : 
Xafpere rol mapiévres, amas OndrvS TE Kal dpony, 
dvépes 7’ 40& yuvaixes, ouas maidés Te Kopae TE, 
telling us that the Nymphs appointed ‘the good man Pantalces 
to be the guardian, and that he planted the spot and did all 
the labour to it himself, while they in return gave him iov 
&pOovoy tuara mwévra’. Heracles gave him courage and 
strength, whereby he made the stones rise: 
‘Hpaxdéns pev €dwx’ ioxdy apethy TE KpaTos TE, 
drep tovade NiOovs timtwy énéno’ avaPaivery, 
and Apollo, Asclepius, and Hermes gave him health all his 
life. He was a merry soul, with a good conceit of himself: 


Tlav 8 yé\ora Kal edppoctynv bBpw re dikaiar, 
Xipoyv 8 ait@ dake copby 7’ Euevat Kai aodor, 
the touch ‘just pride’ is delightfully ingenuous. He ends with 


an appeal to all, and a promise of the delights which they will 
find : 


aAAa TUXaLS adyabais dvaBaivere, Bere Ilavi, 

evxecO’, evppaivecde’ Kakav 8 E€apois amdvTov 

€v0ad’ Evert’, dyabay dé Adyxos, ToAEMOLO TE ANELS. 
In such surroundings and with such a guardian one can well 
believe it. 

Some metrical points may be noticed. Two early inscrip- 
tions, one of the sixth century, the other of the first half of the 
fifth, exhibit the scansion 76dé wyfua, an exception allowed by 
Hephaestion to the rule.t 

Of Herodes” the composer Wilamowitz says pithily ‘Dichter 
ist er nicht, aber Verse machen kann er noch’. This is too 
kind, for he violates the law which forbids caesura of the 
dactyl in the fourth foot, ends the first half of the pentameter 
ceiow yas,* and takes the licences evvoia twice, and yAuketar, 


* See Tyrrell on Euripides, Bacchae 71, Hephaestion, p. 6 Consbr.: 
"Hon pévroe 7 Oia rod pv oivragis eroing€é mov kal Bpaxeiay, os mapa Kpative 
ev Ilavémras (154 K) dddorproyvapols emiAnopooe pynpoviKoict. ; 

® See above, p. 48; Wilamowitz in Archiv f. Pap. i, p. 219. 

* Geffcken, no. 222, i. 18, ii. 5. 
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yAukelou! ‘ Yet’, adds Wilamowitz, ‘ this Egyptian composer 
of the second half of the second century is not to be de- 
spised,’ though his language is not that of the best period. 

The shortening of the @ in #pwes, which most editors accept 
in some passages of Homer,? and which is also found in Pindar, 
and has been confirmed by the newly discovered papyrus 
fragments of Ibycus, fpdas éoOAovs,’ is found in the middle of 
the third century and in the first century B.c. The scansion 4 
vavadpxwv (405-404 B.C.) is noticeable. In Mr. McKenzie’s 
Opinion it is not so much to be compared with Pindar’s adérayr, 
as with edwvov and Onpever in Hipponax,® and dtookedy in the 
poet Ezekiel (second century B.C.). 

We should hesitate to call ‘barbarian’ the author of an 
inscription of 281 B.c.® which contains the line 

mefoudxos 6 immeias €v mpopdxoiow epeuva, 

and to stigmatize him for the want of a caesura, even if he is 
a Bithynian, for clearly what is required is éamjas, to be con- 
trasted with wefoudyos: the plural of the abstract noun 
appears indeed in two lyrical passages—in Euripides, Phoe- 
nissae 794, and Hercules Furens 374—but it is less suitable 
here. One mistake, as often, has created another, and for év 
we must write evi.’ 

Nor are we to suppose that Pantalces wrote a line without 
a caesura, when the stone exhibits in line 5: 


ArddAovi dvakte “Hpakdel kai éraipors.® 


The last short syllable in @vaxzi shows, as the editors have 
seen, that cai has fallen out simply by lipography after the 
preceding syllable. If there is one thing more than another 
about which Greek writers in Hexameters and Elegiacs are 
careful, it is the caesura, whether in the third foot or in the 


! Geffcken, no. 222, ii. 13, 16. 

2 Geffcken, no. 176, 5 = Kaibel, 781 ; Geffcken, no. 195 = Kaibel, 825. 
3 Oxyrh. Pap. xv, no. 1790, line 19. : 

* von Hiller, no. 59. 5 Kiihner-Blass, i. 1, p. 313. 

8 Geffcken, no. 190, 3; von Hiller, no. 91. : 

7 &. Preuner makes the same suggestion in PAzlol. Woch. 1927, 


no. 12. 
® Quoted below from Supplementum Epigraphicum, i, no. 248. 
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fourth. ?Qva in line 7 is merely pronunciation affecting 
writing. 

Océs. 


lod \ 
Xaipere roi wapiovres, dmas Odds TE Kal dpony, 
cal ~ “OZ ra 
dydpes 7’ Oe yuvaixes, dus matidés TE KOpat TE, 
~ ‘ ,) ez 
x@pov &’ eis lepdv Noéupats xai Ilavt cai “Eppp, 
“~ “' 7 
Ambrdove dvakte (kai) “Hpaxdel Kai éraipocs, 
~ + an J 7 
Xipavés 7’ dvtpov kal Aoxrariod 70° ‘Tyreias. 
4 2 ‘ 9g va € s “aS Ce) 
rovrav éatl 740, @ ava IIdv, (ap@rar ev avT@ 
~ iA 
€uguta Kal mivaxes kal dydApata Opa TE Todd. 
dvopa & éroijoavr’ ayabov Iavtddxea Nippac 
aA 2 
rave’ émPavépevar yxdpov Kal émicckorov eivat, 
domep Tadr epvrevoe Kal eLerovicato xepoawy, 
avridocay 8 avt@ Biov &pOovoy pata wavra. 
‘“Hpakréns pev edox’ icxdv apetiy Te KpaTos TE, 
oo 7 
@mep tovade Nibovs Tinto éréno’ avaPaiver, 
ArodAov O& didwar Kai vids Totde Kai “Eppjs 
teat 2 > bs a c 7 ‘ ae 2 @r6 
aiav’ els Tov dravta vylevay Kai Biov éo@dér, 
a 
ITav 8& yéXora Kai evppoctynv tBpw te dixaiay, 
Xipwv 8 aitd ddxe copéy 7’ Epevar Kal dorddy. 
> iM 2 2 td > 7 4 7 
GAAa TUyals ayabais dvaBaivere, Overe Mavi, 
BA ’ > ‘4 a “~ \ oe. € Z 
evxea 0’ evppaiverbe Kakov 6 e~apois andvTov 
> 0468’ Ba > > 6 ~ de » 4 réE / x ~ 
ev éveat, ayada@v dé AdxXos, TorEpoL0 TE ARELs. 
Supplementum Epigraphicum Graecum, i, no. 248. 


TIodAa pev ey ArBins 70’ Eppara, worAAa 8 an’ “Apyeus, 
xf \ 7 > > > ~ 4 
TOAAG O€ mlelpns NAO ard OeoccaXins, 
oloiw évnptOpetro Kat Arrddov' aOpda 8 tomdn€é 
mwévta Ova orpemtod relvar’ Exovca Kado" 
5) la 2 2 
[7] uéy’ €waxjoaca Bods e€jrace Tddovs, 
al 6€ da oradiov mukvoy dpeyp’ Edepor, 
” Pa 3. a < We) Z 7 97 
adddrat ér’ Ara O€oveat 6 & Arrdrov ioos déAXrAN 
dippos ae mpotépav rocaiv Epaive Kdviy, 
aa a 
Xol pev Er’ aumveiovres Edjpiov? adtap 6 Totcr 
eypéped’, “EXXdvov Tats ToKa pupidow 
a ? , > . 
Pipa 8 eis Pir€rapov doidipos jArAOe Kai olKous 
Z ? 4 , , 
Ilepyépov Adetw Tevcapéva orepdve. 
Geffcken, no. 177 ; von Hiller, no. 98. 


The epitaph on the Schoolmaster of Rhodes has been 
restored as follows: 


SP, > td 
Dpdppar’ edidagev erea twevtyixovd’ b6¢, 
V4 > 2 A nn ~ 
dvo 7 emi robros, Kal edoeBdv xdpds of’ exeL, 
7 \ 
IDrovtav yap abtov kal Képn katoxicar, 


Be, tile ala 
v pdbe mbooa p Onrav 
[ Ds oT i €“ods Kpotadous. 
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Griechische Epigramme, J. Geficken. 
Historische Griechische Epigramme, F. Hiller von Gaertringen. 
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ADDITIONS TO THE CHAPTERS ON LATER 
LYRIC POETRY AND THE MORALISTS 
IN THE FIRST SERIES 


The Paean of Limenius and the other Delphic ‘ Hymns, 
Philicus, Tebtunis Papyrus, Phoentx. 


THE circumstances of the two Paeans have been deter- 
mined by Dittenberger, Syl/loge Insc. Gr.*, no. 698. The 
inscription records the compliments bestowed upon the Syno- 
dus artificum of Athens for having gratuitously performed at 
the Pythiad Festival at Delphi in 128-127 B.C. 

It contains a list of forty singers and many instrumentalists:— 
akpodmata Ta cuvavEjoovta Tas Tov Oeod apuépas. One of 
them was the poet Limenius himself, who was a harper; and 
as there is room on the broken stone for a short name, it may 
have contained that of the composer of the other Paean. 

In addition to the Lyric poets treated of above, there is 
Cleochares of Athens! (about 227 B.C.), who receives compli- 
mentary honours, and the special distinction which is conveyed 
in the following resolution : 

*"Eetdn . . . emidapnoas els THY moAW yéypadhe Tai Oedu 
mo0dd.by Te Kal matava Kal bpuvov, draws aidwvre of maides Tat 
Ovoiar Tay Ocogevior, dyaba. TUyxat, SeddyOar Tat wbrAEL TOM 
Bev xopodiddoKadov Tov Kat’ éviauTov yevopevoy OiddoKeELY TOdS 
maidas 76 Te moOddtovy Kal Tou matdva Kal Tov Uuvoy, Kal 
elodyetv Tols Ocogeviors. 

It was thought at one time that he was the writer of the two 
Delphic Paeans of which we have treated, but that view is now 
given up. 

Local legends were laid under contribution. Thus between 
290 and 280 B.C. the Delians pass a laudatory vote upon De- 
moteles, son of Aeschylus, of Andros, because mempaypdérevrat 
mepi Te TO fepdv Kal rHy ToL THY Andiov, Kai Tods pbOoUS Tods 
emtxepious yéypagev.! It is probable that these were Prosodia 


* Dittenberger *, no. 450. * Dittenberger®, no. 382. 
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or Hymns. Delian legends were treated in Lyric poems by 
Ampbhicles, son of Philoxenus, of Rhenea, who in 165-164 was 
honoured by the Athenian inhabitants of Delos because he had 
composed a Prosodion, and taught the singers of it.) 

Exrecd) Aupixdrjjs povotkos Kal wedO@y tronris akpodces Kal 
TAevdus €ronoarto, Kal mpoaddiov ypdrypas éupedres els THY woAW 
TOUS TE Geods TODS Thy vijcov Katéxovras Kal tov Oppov rov 
AOnvator duvncer, edidagev dé kal rods Tév modTev Traidas 
™pos AWpay 70 pEXos gdewv agiws TAS Te TOY Oey Tipqs Kal TOD 
AOnvatov On pov, emayyédreT at dé kai eis Td Aourdy evypyoror 
cauTov mapackevdge KaOore dv 7 duvards, Seddx Oat KTH. 


Philicus (BidiKos). 


It was mentioned in the first series of Vew Chapters * that 
a papyrus of the third century B.C. preserved part of an 
Epigram on the death of Philicus, one of the Alexandrian 
‘Tragic Pleiad’, and that therefore the composition of the 
Epigram was contemporary with its subject. It is a coinci- 
dence that another papyrus contemporary with him has lately 
come to light, preserving portions of thirty-two lines of a poem 
by him. This poem is a hymn to Demeter, probably com- 
posed for the celebration of the Demetria at Alexandria, 
written in lines consisting of five Choriambics with an Amphi- 
brachys or a Bacchiusas a final clausula (u—3). Simias before 
him had made this the basis of his ITéXexus and IIrépvyes,* 
and the choriambic pentameter was the metre of Callimachus’ 
Bpéyxos ; but, Hephaestion adds, Philicus was the first to 
write a poem entirely in this metre.° The subject is the pining 
of Demeter after the loss of Persephone, the dearth which she 
sent upon the earth, and Iambe’s rude jesting designed, to 
cheer her, and the Hymn is cast in the form of a dialogue 
between Demeter and Iambe.® The editor makes the inter- 
esting announcement that other fragments of the Hymn are 
in the possession of another scholar, and that it will be possible 


1 Dittenberger *, no. 662. 

ee DalOZs 

8 Medea Norsa in Studi Italiani di Filologia Classtca, v (1927), p. 87. 
* Collect. Alexandr., pp. 116, 117. 

5 Hephaestion, pp. 30, 31 Consbr. 

5 Hom. Hymn to Demeter, 194 sqq- 
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to unite the beginning and the end of some of the broken lines. 
One line has already been put together in this way, running 
thus : 
ov r6de rewavTe O63 [pdp|uakov, dX’ auBpocta yaorpos 
éperopa AEemTHS 
the style of which is in keeping with the tradition. 


Tebtunis Papyri, 1, p. 3. 


The meaning of the pretty passage mentioned in the First 
Series, pp. 56, 57, requires some attention, and I am indebted 
to Professor Poulton for his help, and to the late Rev. F. D. 
Morice, who was an authority upon Mediterranean apiology, 
and to the criticism of Mr. E. E. Genner. 

Mr. Morice thinks it highly probable that the species 
described is Chalicodoma Sicula, perhaps the most abundant 
and conspicuous of all Mediterranean Megachilidae, and re- 
corded by Storey as abundant everywhere in Egypt, and 
equally abundant all over South Europe and North Africa. 
He thinks too, that, while the description is founded mainly 
on personal observation, the writer may be recollecting existing 
literature, both scientific and poetical. For instance, Aristotle 
at the end of the third book of his treatise IIepi (@av yevérews 
says that wédAurraz (as distinguished from ‘Kings’ and ‘Drones’) 
are €pya7ides,' and non-mating, and so producing no offspring. 
Avoépwres then will mean ‘averse from love’, Virgil’s ‘nec 
corpora segnes In Venerem solvunt’.? Auméxevtpo, he con- 
tinues, can hardly mean ‘leaving their sting behind’: the poet 
would not lay stress on this reprehensible habit of the hive- 
bee worker, when he is saying all that he can in the bee’s 
favour. It means ‘stingless’, like Acwéppuvos, ‘skinless’, where 
Aimo-, properly implying loss, as in Aéovpos, AuTavyhs, is 
made equivalent to a-. Such compounds were formed with 
great freedom by later poets.’ If it be objected that wild 
bees are not stingless, the answer is that any one accustomed 

" 759 A, but see Platt’s translation : ‘The workers do occasionally lay 
parthenogenetic eggs’, and his criticism of Aristotle there. 


* Virgil, Georg. iv. 198, 199. 
Especially Nonnus. 
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to watch them at work would soon find out that they were 
practically quite inoffensive, and were distinguishable by this 
from the irritable hive-bee. They do indeed sting when 
taken in the fingers, but would not attack like the hive-bee 
when its hive is approached.!_ If the poet did not handle them, 
he would think that they were stingless. 

The epithet wyAoupyés is particularly appropriate to the 
species Chalicodoma, which visibly collect, prepare, transport, 
and mould into shape their building materials. 

Aokereis are wild bees which have no hive (the resemblance, 
however, to our dialectical word ‘skep’, i.e. ‘bee-skep’, is 
purely accidental) ; and our poet, who says véxrap dptrovowy, 
is more correct than the naturalist, who says wéAc Kopifew.2 

Hovbo—in govdmrepor—cannot here refer to the sound of 
the bees, for that is given in Bapvayeis, and anyhow £éov0és, 
when used unmistakably of a sound, describes a high sound, 
as of rérrvyes, or of the twittering of swallows ;* nor if it refers 
to colour can it mean ‘with tawny wings’, for that is not true. 
Hence the force of -wrepou is separate from that of £ovfo- and 
the word is more picturesque than the simple ¢ov6és, like 
Aevkémrepos. Bapvayeis well expresses the noise arising from 
Chalicodoma when on the wing in numbers. Lastly, mdavai, 
if it means ‘ willingly obedient’, ‘dutiful’, ‘ law-abiding’, 
Virgil’s ‘certis sub legibus’, is not suited to this species, 
which, though gregarious, is not social.4 Even if it were 
possible to render it ‘charming’, it would be a weak epithet. 
It rather refers to the idealized bee of poets. 


PHOENIX 


In Gott. Gel. Nachr. 1922, vol. i, pp. 17 sqq. W. Croénert 
published some details of an anthology of songs from Tragedy 
(Strassb. W. G. recto 304-7), and a brief notice of the 
verso which contains part of an anthology of iambic verse of 
a moralizing type, resembling in its contents so closely P. 
Heid. 310 (Gerhard, Phoinix von K olophon, ed. G. A. Gerhard, 

1 Fabre, Jusect Life, p. 301. 


2 Aristot., p. 759 A. a 
z Wileiion Eur. Heraki. 488, and Rutherford, Babrius, cxviil. I. 


* Virgil, Georg. iv. 154. 
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Teubner, 1909, Coll. Alex., pp. 213, 216), that it is difficult to 
suppose that they are not part of the same collection. The most 
complete page is more fully published in Herodes, Cercidas, 
and Greek Choliambic Fragments (Loeb series: ed. A. D. 
Knox), and includes, like the Heidelberg fragment, a citation 
in Choliambics, presumably to be attributed on stylistic and 
metrical grounds to Phoenix of Colophon (fr. 4 K.). The 
poem is clearly on the loss of a friend who was a poet, and 
Lynceus is mentioned : but it is not clear whether Lynceus is 
the poet, or is to take the place of the dead man as friend 
and protector of the writer. One theory holds that as Phoenix 
here addresses a Lynceus, and, in the Heidelberg poem (/r. 
3 K.), a Posidippus, it may be presumed that these are the 
two writers of Attic comedy known to have been friends and 
correspondents (Meineke, /. C. G. i, pp. 458, 482-4). A slight 
difficulty lies in the fact that the hand of P. Strassb. W. G. 
dates from 240 B.C. at latest, whereas Lynceus survived 
Menander, and Posidippus did not exhibit at any rate till 
after Menander’s death. Further, a phrase in v. 2 of the 
Heidelberg poem suggests rather the Epigrammatist Posi- 
dippus than the Attic comedian. The most interesting feature 
of the papyrus is that it establishes a very early date for an- 
thologies of moralist iambic poems, perhaps even earlier than 
the earliest date yet suggested—the youth of Cercidas of 
Megalopolis. SU 


PARSGES/E 
I 
FRAGMENTS OF HISTORICAL WORKS 


A NUMBER of small fragments of works of a historical 
character, or of historical interest, which were not discussed in 
the first series of New Chapters, may be mentioned together 
here. Most of them have been conveniently collected by Fr. 
Bilabel, Die kleineren Historikerfragmente auf Papyrus 
(Lietzmann’s Kleine Texte, 1923). 


1. Suppression of the Tyrannies by the Spartans (Bilabel, 1). 

A small fragment containing the upper part of two columns, 
written about the middle of the second century B.C., and first 
edited by Hunt in vol. i of the Rylands Papyri. Of the first 
column, nothing can be made; of the second, twelve lines 
containing about thirty words can be read. 

The fragment is characterized by the editor as ‘of an 
interesting, if tantalising nature’. The first four lines relate 
to the foundation of colonies by some unnamed person, but 
who this person was and what was the scene of his activities 
are alike uncertain. Bilabel thinks that the person was 
Cypselus, or one of the Cypselids, and that the scene of his 
activities was Epirus. The rest of the fragment describes the 
part played by the Spartan king Anaxandridas, the father of 
Cleomenes, and the ephor Chilon in the suppression of the 
tyrannies. The tyranny of Aeschines at Sicyon and that of 
Hippias at Athens are mentioned, and then the fragment 
comes to anend. The statements in question present obvious 
difficulties. The reign of Anaxandridas extended from some- 
where about 560 B.C. to 520, and Chilon’s date is assigned 
by the ancient authorities to the middle of the sixth century. 
It follows that neither Chilon nor Anaxandridas can have 
played any part in the expulsion of Hippias, which took place 
in 510 B.C., in the reign of Cleomenes. The main interest is 
to be found in the mention of Aeschines of Sicyon as one of 
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the tyrants expelled by the Spartans. Hitherto the sole © 
authority, alike for Aeschines and for his deposition, is the 
well-known passage in Plutarch’s De Herodoti Malignitate, 
c. 21. Here in our fragment we have an authority for the 
deposition of Aeschines which is from two to three centuries 
earlier than Plutarch. The claim of the tyrant of Sicyon to 
an actual existence can no longer be questioned. That he 
was one of the Orthagorids, or the immediate successor of 
Cleisthenes, is impossible. The latter left no male heir, and 
it is clear from Herodotus that the line of the Orthagorids 
came to an end at his death. It is also clear from Herodotus 
that the ascendancy of the non-Dorian population over the 
Dorians continued after the death of Cleisthenes; Herodotus 
says for sixty years. A compromise seems to have been 
ultimately arrived at, the three Dorian tribes being restored, 
while the non-Dorians were allowed to retain the tribal 
organization which they had received from Cleisthenes (Hdt. 
v. 67, 68). It has been very generally held that this restora- 
tion of the three Dorian tribes was due to the intervention of 
Sparta, and Herodotus’s sixty years would point to a date 
towards the end of the sixth century B.C. It may be suggested 
that Aeschines was a leader of the non-Dorian party who had 
succeeded in making himself tyrant, either at the end of the 
reign of Anaxandridas or at the beginning of that of Cleomenes, 
and that it was his coup d'état which led to the action of the 
Spartans. 


2. Hragment of a historical work relating to the Siege of 
Rhodes by Demetrius Poliorcetes, 304 B. C. (Bilabel 8). 


The fragment is in the Ionic dialect, and the papyrus was 
written in the second century A.D. It contains forty-nine lines, 
with approximately twenty-eight letters in each line. It was 
first edited by Hiller von Gaertringen in the S7tsungsberichte 
of the Prussian Academy, 1918. Zeno of Rhodes, who was 
a contemporary of Polybius, by whom he is discussed at some 
length in Book xvi, ch. 14, was suggested by Hiller von 
Gaertringen as its author. There is little direct evidence, 
however, in favour of this hypothesis. 
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The interest of this fragment lies in the light which it throws 
_on the value of Diodorus’s work for this period of Greek history. 
The corresponding narrative is found in Diodorus, xx. 93 and 
94. The coincidences between the fragment and the narrative 
of Diodorus are most remarkable, and they extend to the 
language as well as the subject-matter. What makes the 
coincidences the more remarkable is that they relate to 
incidents of no great importance. Diodorus has to tell of the 
capture of a vessel on which was found a gorgeous robe 
intended for Demetrius, and of its being sent by the Rhodians 
as a present to their ally, Ptolemy the king of Egypt. The 
opening words of the papyrus relate to this incident. Both in 
the papyrus and in Diodorus we are told of a certain Amyntas, 
who was sent out by the Rhodians in command of a squadron, 
and who succeeded in capturing a number of artificers of siege 
engines, and eleven katameAtagérat. In both, again, we have 
a detailed account of a commander of mercenaries, by name 
Athenagoras, who had been sent to the aid of the Rhodians 
by Ptolemy, and of his promise to betray to Demetrius the 
defence works of the besieged, and then reveal the intrigue to 
the Rhodians, and in both the name of the emissary sent by 
Demetrius, Alexander, a Macedonian, is given. In both the 
terms of the Rhodian decree rewarding the services of Athena- 
goras are recorded. On the other hand, Diodorus says nothing 
of the unsuccessful attempt of Demetrius to ransom the 
artificers, an incident which takes up half-a-dozen lines of the 
papyrus; while in the papyrus nothing is said about the pro- 
posal brought forward in the Rhodian assembly to remove the 
statues of Antigonus and Demetrius which is narrated by 
Diodorus. It is evident that the author of the fragment 
derived his account from the same source as that on which 
Diodorus drew, and that both writers derived their accounts 
from this common source directly, and not at second or third 
hand. That this common source was the work of a writer, 
contemporary with the events hardly admits of doubt. Quite é 
clearly, the value of Diodorus as a historian is not. to_ be 
gauged by what he has to tell us of the Persian.and Peldpon- 
nesian wars, or of the ate between them. « There are 
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periods in the later history of Greece for which he had 
excellent authorities of which he was capable of making an 
intelligent use. 

It is a further point of interest in the fragment that it 
enables us to restore to the text of Diodorus the word kara- 
meATagéras, which, although it is the reading of the Florentinus, 
was emended into kal karaméAtas by Fischer, the editor of 
the most recent Teubner edition. We are beginning to learn, 
thanks to the papyri, that a word is not to be treated as 
corrupt simply because it is unusual or unattested. 


3. Fragment relating to the revolt of the Satrap Artabazus, 
355-354 B.C. (Bilabel 5). 


This fragment consists of portions of two columns, column 1 
containing nine lines, of which two are incomplete, and 
column 2 of eight lines, in which hardly a single complete 
word is preserved. The hand in which it is written indicates 
the beginning of the second century A.D. The papyrus, which 
belongs to the collection of the Archduke Rainer, was first 
edited by C. Wessely in the Beztrdge zur alten Geschichte und 
griechisch-rimischen Alterthumskunde (Festschrift zu O. 
Hirschfelds 60. Geburtstage, 1903). 

In spite of the scantiness of its contents (it is the shortest 
of all the fragments which are here discussed), this fragment 
possesses considerable interest, and has given rise to some 
discussion (cf. Beloch, Gr. Gesch. iii. 1°, pp. 242 ff.). Its author- 
ship is uncertain, but Beloch conjectures that it comes from 
a commentary on the Fzrst Philippic of Demosthenes. The 
interest of this fragment, as of several of the other historical 
fragments, lies in its relation to the corresponding narrative of 
Diodorus (xvi. 22. 1, 2 and 34. 1, 2). According to Diodorus, 
the Athenian general Chares, in the course of the so-called 
Social War, entered the service of the satrap Artabazus, then in 
revolt against the Persian king Artaxerxes III, in order to 
procure pay for his mercenaries. The action of their general 
had at first the approval of the Athenian Assembly, but when 
the king sent an embassy of protest, and was reported to be 
assembling a fleet of 300 vessels for the support of the Allies 
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who had seceded from the Athenian confederacy, the 
Athenians took alarm, and made peace with their allies. 
Diodorus narrates all this under the archonship of Elpines 
(356 B.C.). Subsequently, under the archonship of Eudemus 
(353-352 B.C.), he states that after the withdrawal of Chares 
from Asia Artabazus secured the help of the Theban general 
Pammenes, who brought with him a force of 5,000 men, and 
that Pammenes won two decisive victories over the satraps 
who were in command of the Persian troops. Diodorus clearly 
implies that Chares was recalled by the Athenians from the 
service of Artabazus as the result of the Persian embassy, and 
that a state of war continued between Artabazus and the 
king’s satraps during the interval between the recall of Arta- 
bazus and the arrival of Pammenes on the scene. In the 
papyrus, on the other hand, it is asserted that on the arrival 
of envoys from Athens, with instructions to Chares to desist 
from further operations against the Persian satraps, the 
Athenian general negotiated a peace between Artabazus and 
Tithraustes, the satrap of Phrygia. It may be argued in favour 
of the version in the papyrus that the mention of Tithraustes as 
one of the Persian generals, although not specifically as satrap 
of Phrygia, finds confirmation elsewhere (Schol. on Demosth. on 
Phil. i), and that the narrative of Diodorus, in which e.g. the 
mission of the Athenian envoys to Chares finds no mention, 
is obviously compressed ; and it is easy to advance some such 
hypothesis as that the Persian Court refused to ratify the 
treaty arranged between Artabazus and Tithraustes, or that 
the prospect of obtaining help from Thebes led Artabazus 
to break the peace almost as soon as it had been made. Such 
reconstructions of the history of these events have not, it must 
be confessed, much probability in their favour. In any case, 
Bato in column 2 may refer to the force sent by the Thebans 
under Pammenes. The fragment throws no light on the 
precise date, either of the recall of Chares, or of the campaign 


of Pammenes. 
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4. ECM of a historical work on Alexander the Great 
(Bilabel 7). 


The portions of this fragment, which are fifty-four in number, 
are written in a hand of the latter part of the second cen- 
tury A.D. They were first published by Grenfell and Hunt in 
Part xv of the Oxyrhynchus Papyri, no. 1798. Only the 
longer portions of the papyrus are given in Bilabel. Of the 
great majority of the portions of it nothing can be made. 
Fr. 44 is much the longest and most important; of the other 
fragments, 1, 2, and 45 alone have any interest. Fr. 1 relates 
to the assassination of Philip; fr. 2 contains the remains of 
a quotation in hexameters referring to Thebes, probably in 
connexion with Alexander’s destruction of the city; fr. 45 
relates to the crossing of the Euphrates by Alexander. Fr. 44, 
which consists of about seventy lines of an average length of 
sixteen letters, starts with the well-known story of Parmenio’s 
letter warning Alexander against his physician Philip, and 
this occupies about sixteen lines. In the rest of this fragment 
we have an account of the Battle of Issus. 

It is impossible to determine the authorship or date of this 
work. It exhibits both agreements with, and differences from, 
our other authorities, but the writer with whom the agreements 
are most significant is Quintus Curtius. Between him and the 
papyrus there are at least two striking coincidences; the first 
in regard to the terms alleged in Parmenio’s letter to have 
been offered by Darius to the physician Philip, and the second 
in regard to Alexander’s sudden alarm before the Battle of 
Issus. These coincidences point to one of two conclusions: 
either Curtius made use of the work from which these frag- 
ments come, or he and our anonymous author drew from 
a common source. If we may judge from our author’s account 
of the Battle of Issus and of the passage of the Euphrates, 
both of which are narrated much more concisely than by 
Arrian, the work as a whole must have been on a less elaborate 
scale than the latter writer's Avadasis. Among the novelties 
furnished by the papyrus are the motive ascribed to Parmenio 
for his warning letter, the sacrifice to Thetis, the Nereids, and 
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Poseidon, before the Battle of Issus, the losses of Macedonians 
and Persians respectively in the battle (the Macedonian loss 
being put at 1,000 foot, while our other authorities give only 
300, and the Persian loss in infantry being reduced to 50,000, 
as against the 100,000, or more, of the other writers), and an 
anecdote to the effect that on the day after the Battle of Issus, 
when one of the Guards brought him a piece of bread taken from 
a herdsman, Alexander devoured it, with the remark ‘ Every 
one, you see, likes to live’ (IIdvres dpa dvOpwirot (dow Hdéws). 


5. Fragment of an Epitome of Book XLVIT of the Philippica 
of Theopompus (Bilabel 6). 


This is a small fragment containing portions of two columns, 
written in the second century A.D. About forty words can 
be read or restored. It was first printed in Grenfell and Hunt’s 
edition of the Fragments of Theopompus, and subsequently 
edited by Hunt in vol. i of the Rylands Papyri, no. 19. 

The interest of the fragment is two-fold. In the first place, 
it gives us a clearer idea than we had before of the scope of 
Book xlvii of the P#zlippica, which must have contained 
the events of the year 340 B.c. The papyrus speaks of the 
outbreak of the war between Athens and Philip and of the 
sieges of Perinthus and Byzantium, as well as of the operations 
of his generals Antipater and Parmenio in the north-west of 
Thrace. In the second place, it proves that this book of the 
Philippica was the source from which Polyaenus (S¢raz. iv, 4, 1) 
derived his account of a stratagem of Antipater’s when engaged 
with a Thracian tribe called Tetrachoritae. 


6. A list of Persian kings, with the length of their reigns 
(Bilabel 11). 


This fragment, written in a hand of the fifth century A. D., 


" was discovered at Qarara in 1914 by Bilabel, by whom it was 


published with a brief commentary in the fT: estortkerfragmente. 
A full discussion of the problems connected with it will be 
found in Part iii of the Baden Collection of papyri. 

The list begins with the usurpation of the Magi, and ends 
at Darius Nothus. Bilabel maintains that it is a fragment of 
an epitome of Manetho, earlier than those used by Africanus 
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and Eusebius, and possibly than that used by Josephus. Its 
interest lies in its relation to the list found in these other 
writers. Its historical importance is of the slightest. 


7, Fragment in the Berlin Collection relating to the alliance 
of Athens with Sparta in 369 B.C. (Bilabel £4). 


This fragment, which was first published by Bilabel in the 
Historikerfragmente, is written in a hand of the early half of the 
second century A. D., and consists of parts of two columns, with 
sixteen lines in one column and fourteen in the other, the number 
of letters in a line varying from twenty-one to twenty-eight. 

The use of the first person suggests that the fragment is 
part of a speech in one of the Orators, or else that it forms 
part of a speech in a historical work. The point on which 
the speaker insists is that the policy of the Greek states is 
commonly determined by motives of self-interest, and he illus- 
trates this by the action of Athens in 369 B.C. in sending 
a force to the help of the Spartans through fear that the 
victory of Leuctra might render the power of Thebes danger- 
ous to her own interests. His view of the motives for the ~ 
policy of the Greek states—yeyévaci kara katpov tives Boj deat 
kat wap ‘“EXAjvev AOnvaios cai Aaxedatpovios Kai tows Kal 
Kopw ios kai OnBatois 76 péy adn bes did Tas olkelas ExdoTov 
xpelas dei 70 idia ovphépoy Oeparevdvrwy—may be compared 
with two passages in Demosthenes. The first is in the speech 
Pro Megalopolitanis 4 ovxodv ovd adv eis amelror as od 
ouppeper TH moAEL Kal Aaxedatpoviovs aabeveis civar Kat 
OnBaiovs tovrovat. The second is in the speech Zz Aristo- 
cratem 102 io@’ dre ouppéper TH w6deL pte OnBalovs pHre 
Aakedaipoviovs ioxvew, adAu Tois pev Doxéas dvtimddovs, 
trois 0 ddXovs Tivas elvar’ ex yap Tod Tadd’ obras Eyew hiv 
UTapXel peyloros ovo aopadds olKeiv. 


8. A fragment of an unidentified speech, 


This fragment, edited by Hunt in Oxyrhynchus Papyri, 
Part xv (no. 1799), contains the remains of two columns, of 
the first of which only a few letters remain, but the second 
includes a continuous passage of twenty-five nearly complete 
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lines, of an average length of twenty letters. The hand is 
probably of the second century A.D. 

The object of the orator appears to be the vindication of the 
policy of Demosthenes. His assertion that the growth of 
Philip’s power and the humiliation of Athens would have been 
prevented by the acceptance of that policy, indicates that the 
speech must belong to a period subsequent to the Battle of 
Chaeronea. The occasion of the speech, however, cannot be 
determined. 


9. Fragment recounting the services of the orator 
Demosthenes. 


This fragment, which is written in a hand of the latter half 
of the second century A.D., consists of some ten portions, 
many of which are too small, or too much broken, to be read 
or restored with certainty. The longest portion contains 
about fourteen lines, which can be read with an average of 
eleven letters in a line. The fragment was first published with 
a commentary by Professor W. E. Blake, of the University of 
Michigan (Zransactions of the American Philological A ssocia- 
tion, vol. lvii, 1926). 

It is impossible to determine either. the character of the 
work from which this fragment comes, or its authorship. The 
little that can be read suggests that the work was one which 
dealt with the career of the orator, and that its object was to 
insist on the services which he had rendered to Athens. It 
may, therefore, be compared with the preceding fragment 
(no. 8). The historical interest of the fragment isto be,found 
in its reference to the famous decree passed by the Assembly 
in the year 339 B.C.: 7a 8& xphpat’ enpicavto mav7’ civat 
orpariwtixd, Anpoobévovs ypdypavros (Philochorus 135 M). 


10. ? Phlegon of Tralles, Chronica. 


The papyrus consists of eleven fragments, some of which 
are too imperfect to be either restored or read. There are, 
however, some seventy lines, with from twenty-two to twenty- 
five letters in a line, which are more or less complete. The hand 
in which it is written belongs to the latter half of the second 
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century A.D. The fragment was first published and edite 
by Hunt in Part xvii of the Oxyrhynchus Papyri, no. 2082. 

Three questions arise in connexion with this fragment: that 
of its authorship, that of its relation to another fragment 
(Oxyrhynchus Papyri, ii, no. 222), and that of its value as an 
authority for the history of the earlier years of the third 
century B,C., and in particular for the tyranny of Lachares at 
Athens. The second of these questions is closely connected 
with the first. 

The work from which this fragment comes was arranged on 
a chronological plan according to numbered Olympiads, sub- 
divided into years, the names of the victors in the various 
Olympic contests being given in full. The Olympiad which is 
given in the fragment is the 121st, 296 B.C. The work 
was also comprehensive in character, dealing with Rome and 
Sicily as well as Greece and Macedonia, and the style, apart 
from the treatment of the tyranny of Lachares, suggests 
a historical compendium rather than a detailed narrative. 
The strongest argument in favour of attributing the fragment 
to Phlegon of Tralles, a freedman of the Emperor Hadrian, 
who wrote a work in sixteen books, extending from the first 
Olympiad to the 229th (in which Hadrian died), which is 
referred to by Eusebius, Origen, Stephanus of Byzantium, 
and Photius, sometimes under the name of Olympiades, and 
sometimes as Chronica, is the remarkable similarity between 
the fragment and a quotation in Photius from Phlegon’s 
narrative of the events of the 177th Olympiad (70 B.c.). This 
quotation begins with a list of Olympic victors exactly like 
that in our fragment, and this is followed by a notice of events, 
subdivided according to the year of the Olympiad. Although 
the style in the passage in Photius is balder and more concise 
than that of the fragment, the words employed give reason for 
thinking that he was summarizing rather than giving a verbal 
citation ; and there is another passage in Photius, in which he 
gives a direct quotation from Book xiii of the Chronica, the style 
of which is much less compressed. The strongest argument 
against the attribution of the fragment to Phlegon is that 
based on the scale of the work. It may be argued with some 


‘ 
yes — =. . 
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plausibility that an event ofso little importance as the tyranny 
of Lachares can hardly have been treated so fully in a mere 
compendium, which covered 916 years in sixteen books. 
There is, however, some evidence that the scale of Phlegon’s 
work increased as more recent history was reached, just as 
there is evidence that the scale of Ephorus’ work increased as 
he reached the century in which he lived and wrote. Those 
who find the question of scale an insuperable barrier to the 
identification of the Hellenica Oxyrhynchia with the work of 
Ephorus will doubtless find the question of scale fatal to the 
claims of Phlegon. On the other hand, the argument in the 
case of Phlegon will seem less formidable to those who have 
refused to regard it as conclusive in the case of Ephorus. 

In papyrus 222 we have a list of Olympic victors in the 
various events precisely corresponding ‘to those in the present 
fragment and in Photius’ quotation from Phlegon. It was 
argued by C. Robert (Hermes, liii. 141 sqq.) that fragment 222 
came from Phlegon’s ’Emirout) ’Odvpmioviker, chiefly on the 
ground of the close correspondence between the list in that 
fragment and the list in Photius. Robert’s argument is 
obviously reinforced by the discovery of the new fragment.! 

Much the fullest narrative that survives in the papyrus is 
that which is concerned with the tyranny of Lachares. It 
adds not a little that is interesting to our knowledge of this 
obscure period of Athenian history, and it disposes, once and 
for all, of a chronology of this episode, based upon an inscrip- 
tion (C./. A. ii. 299), which brought down the date of the 
tyranny to the spring of 295 B.C., and which had won general 
acceptance with recent writers. Our fragment proves that 
Lachares was established as tyrant before the summer of 
296 B.C., and it thus lends some support to the statement of 
Pausanias (i. 25. 7) that it was Cassander who prompted 
Lachares to make himself tyrant. E. M. W. 


1 F, Jacoby, we understand, is printing these fragments among those of 
Phlegon in a forthcoming volume of the “vag. G7. Hist. On the other 
hand their attribution to Phlegon does not commend itself to G. De Sanctis 
who (in 2. d. Filologia, 1928, 53 sqq.) would prefer Eratosthenes, reviving 
the now commonly discarded view that his “Odvpmovixat included a 
historical chronicle. 
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TIMACHIDAS 
The Chronicle of the temple of Athena at Lindus in Rhodes. 


One of the most interesting results of the Danish excava- 
tions in Rhodes, financed by the Carlsberg Fund and ably 
conducted by Dr. C. Blinkenberg and Dr. K. F. Kinch, was 
a discovery of the year 1g04. Clearing the ground near the 
modern church of St. Stephen close to the ancient theatre of 
Lindus, and immediately below the Acropolis where the 
temple stood, they came upon the incomplete floor of an 
earlier Byzantine church, and found this largely composed of 
inscribed slabs with the writing upwards. Three of them 
contained a list of the priests of Athena Lindia from 170 to 
47 B.C., one was a fragmentary older list of the same kind, 
and the fifth was the ‘Chronicle’ of the temple, as the finders 
styled it, but as we should rather say, a historical inventory of 
the temple treasures, introduced by the phrase roiée avé@nkav 
7& ‘AOdva, the first donor being the eponymous hero Lindus, 
and the last whose name is preserved, though many names are 
lost, being Philip V of Macedon (c. 200 B.C.). 

Unfortunately this S¢e/e has suffered much from various 
causes. The local marble used is full of veins and irregular 
in texture; it has had two uprights fixed in it, and the lower 
part is completely worn away by the feet of the worshippers. 
The greatest credit is due to Dr. Blinkenberg for deciphering 
as much of the inscription as was humanly possible, and it is 
not likely that any epigraphist will be able to add much to his 
results. He has published the inscription first in French, La 
chronique du temple Lindien (Copenhagen, 1912), and more 
conveniently in K/eine Texte, no. 131 (Bonn, 1915). The 
importance of the text for history, archaeology, and literature 
has induced many scholars to write upon it, among whom we 
may mention Wilamowitz (Arch. Anzeiger, 1913, pp. 42-6), 
Keil (Hermes, li. 491), and Rostovtseff (K/io, xvi. 203). 


A. The authorship. 


The date of the Sve/e is fixed by the mention of the priest 
Teisulus at 99 B.C., and the circumstances seem quite clear. 
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A certain young Rhodian of archaeological tastes, Timachidas,! 
had already devoted much time to the study of the literary 
authorities, which are so largely quoted, but he had not had 
access to the ‘letters and official minutes’. Accordingly his 
father, Hagesitimus, proposed and carried a decree in the local 
assembly, appointing him and a colleague, whose duties were 
obviously only nominal, to draw up an inscription, and to 
have access to the archives in the presence of the secretary of 
the local senate (uaorpof), to receive a sum of 200 drachmae 
according to the estimate of the architect, and to complete the 
work under penalty of a fine within the next following month. 
This shows that Timachidas had completed most of his re- 
searches already, and only needed to consult the official 
records. The ‘letters’ are attributed in the Stele to Gorgo- 
sthenes who wrote to the senate of the capital city of Rhodes 
(a copy presumably being sent to Lindus), and to Hierobulus 
who wrote to the local senate of Lindus. Dr. Blinkenberg 
has conclusively proved that the destructive fire in the temple 
of Athena, mentioned in the inscription, took place about 350 
B.C. and that these two priests recorded the lost ‘anathemata’ ; 
they doubtless gave the rein to their fancy in so doing. This 
fire would explain the liberality of Artaxerxes Ochus—no 
doubt inspired by his general, Mentor the Rhodian—who 
presented valuable jewellery to the state of Rhodes. The state 
presented the articles to the temple, and these were converted 
by the Lindians into a gold statuette of Nike, which the 
restored temple statue would bear upon its hand like Athena 
Parthenos. Out of these letters and the official minutes 
Timachidas no doubt found it easy to complete his work. 
Now he has been identified by Blinkenberg with great proba- 
bility as the Rhodian of that name, whose work Aeimva is 
cited by Athenaeus. It was in eleven books of hexameter 
verse, and apparently dealt zz/er alia with fish, fruit, and 


1 Timdchidas is a name which occurs in inscriptions of Rhodes and 
Cos in the third century B.c. It is a local form of TiaoxéSas (Bechtel). 
Radermacher (PAz/. Ixxv. 473) quoting various doublets (to which he 
might have added the father of Theocritus, Simichidas in the Vita, 
Simichus in Suidas) regards the name as identical with Timachus: but 
Blinkenberg holds that Tipayos is a short form of Tipaxapns. 
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flowers as accessories to banquets. He is probably the same 
person who wrote a work on DA@ooat (rare words), and pro- 
duced commentaries on the Medea, Frogs, Ké\a€ of Menander, 
and Hermes of Eratosthenes. He was accordingly a literary 
man of some distinction in the first century B.C., and it is 
attractive to suppose that his work on the temple inventory 
was his primitiae.! In the decree and the inventory there is, 
of course, no room for literary style, but appended to the 
decree are one complete and two fragmentary ’“Emipdvevat of 
the goddess. The two latter are respectively about appearances 
of Athena in a dream, one to a priest about a suicide in the 
temple, when the Lindians were minded to consult the Delphic 
oracle, the other to an ex-priest during the siege of Rhodes 
by Demetrius Poliorcetes, commanding an appeal for help to 
Ptolemy Soter (305 B.C.), as a souvenir of which Ptolemy 
made a great sacrifice, and dedicated twenty pairs of horns of 
the oxen. But the former, which is complete, is of sufficient 
interest to translate (D. 1-47): ‘When Darius the Persian king 
had sent out a mighty armament with the object of enslaving 
Hellas, this island was the first at which his fleet arrived. The 
people of the country were full of consternation at the advent 
of the Persians, and took refuge in all the strongholds of the 
island ; but the largest numbers collected at Lindus; so the 
barbarians sat down and besieged them, until the Lindians, 
being hampered for want of water, were minded to surrender 
the city to the enemy. It was just then that the goddess 
stood over one of the magistrates in a dream, and bade him 
be of good cheer, for she would herself intercede with her 
father for the water of which there was so pressing a need ; he, 
after seeing the vision, announced to the citizens the ordinance 
of Athena. On examination they found they had a supply 
for only five days, and accordingly asked for an armistice from 
the barbarians for no more than this space of time, saying 
that Athena had sent to her father for succour, and that, if it 
did not arrive within the prescribed time, they would sur- 
render the city. Datis, the admiral of Darius, at the moment 


1 It is possible but less probable that the literary Timachidas was the 
grandfather of the one mentioned in the Chronicle. See also pp. 85, 86. 
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he heard this message, burst into laughter, but the next day, 
when great darkness gathered over the Acropolis, copious 
rain broke over its middle point, and in so strange a way the 
besieged obtained plenty of water, while the Persian army was 
in straits for it. The barbarian was dismayed at this. appari- 
tion of the goddess; and, stripping off his body-ornaments, 
sent into the town, for dedication in the temple, his robe, 
collar, and armlets, moreover his tiara and scimitar, and in 
addition his covered carriage, which was preserved there until, 
when the temple caught fire in the year when Eucles the son 
of Astyanactidas was priest of Helios, it was burnt with the 
greater part of the offerings.1_ But before Datis himself broke 
up his camp and departed to the task appointed him, he made 
a covenant of friendship with the besieged, and moreover 
declared that these men were under the protection of the 
gods.’ (Then follow citations of the narrative from nine 
authors.) There is a certain literary style in this narrative, 
which places the writer alongside of Ephorus, if not Xenophon, 
or at any rate classes him with Polemon, that is, a style which 
retains the Attic tradition and has not descended to the Koy, 
as with Apollonius in the “Emipdéveva of Sarapis.* 


B. The authorities crted. 


Beside the writers of the letters, twenty-one authorities are 
stated, most of them completely unknown chroniclers. Two, 
Hegesias and Myron, are authors of panegyrics upon Rhodes: 
the former of these wrote also an Arrixys éyKopiov, of which 
Strabo (p. 396) gives a fragment: ‘I see the Acropolis and 
there the mark of the wonderful trident ; I see Eleusis and I have 
become initiated in the rites. There is the Leocorium, here the 


1 These are plainly the offerings mentioned in XXXII of the inventory. 
Dr. Blinkenberg there by a restoration makes the donor Artaphernes. 
But as seven authorities out of the nine given In the narrative of the 
*Emiavera are also quoted es it seems quite certain that the offerings 

credited to Datis. ; ‘i 
et ececoticn from the Tauric Chersonese (Collitz and Bechtel, iii. 
1. 3086; cf. Nilsson, History of Greek Religion, p. 297) mentions dee 
of honour for a local historian, Syriscus, who described an ’Em@adveia 0 
Athena, goddess of the city, in the third or second century B.C. 
3 Given in Collectanea Alexandrina, p. 68. 
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Theseum. I cannot describe each in detail; for Attica belongs 
to the gods who took the land for themselves and to the an- 
cestors worshipped as heroes.’ Zeno the Rhodian who wrote 
a local history in fifteen books (Diogenes Laertius, vii. 35) 
is no doubt the correspondent of Polybius and the author 
quoted in the Sele. Eudemus, the author of a Auvdvaxds 
(xéyos), is perhaps Aristotle’s pupil the Peripatetic philosopher. 
But there is no doubt of the identity of Herodotus the Thurian 
whose mention of Amasis’ linen corslet at Lindus is quoted 
from ii. 182, the word a&pmeddvy being used as in iii. 47; but 
whereas Herodotus says that each a&pmreddvn has 360 dpredévat 
in itself, the inscription says orépoves. Dr. Blinkenberg thinks 
that, because Timachidas does not mention the two stone statues 
mentioned in Herodotus as the present of Amasis to the Athena 
of Lindus, he had only read the information of Herodotus as 
given by Polyzalus. With these exceptions the authorities cited 
seem to be writers of local history, and completely unknown. 
There is one curiosity. One AléXoupos wrote on the ‘ war against 
the Exagiadae’, or should we accept Wilamowitz’s attractive 
suggestion ‘the six sons of Helios’? AléXovpos may have 
been a pseudonym for a romance writer. Anyhow, one Theo- 
timus was inspired to write a polemic treatise against ‘ Mr. 
Cat!’! According to a scholiast on Pindar, OZ vii (which 
ode is said to have been preserved in letters of gold in the 
temple of Athena at Lindus), Theotimus wrote ITepi Kupyyns. 


C. The legendary and archatc offerings. 


These begin with a cup dedicated by Lindus, and an urn or 
pitcher by the Telchines to Athena Polias and Zeus Polieus; as 
this was the great cult of the city of Rhodes, this fiction is 
later than 407 B.C. when the city was founded. Cadmus 
follows with a bronze cauldron ‘inscribed with Phoenician 
letters’; Minos with a silver cup, and Heracles with two 
wicker shields, one covered with leather taken from Eurypylus 


are : i 

This is the only instance of this word as a proper name. For a list of 
names derived from animals see Bechtel, Personennamen, p. 580sq. The 
commonest are Aewy, Avkos, Moayos, Mus, SkvAaé. 
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of Cos, and one covered with bronze taken from Laomedon. 
Then follow souvenirs of the Trojan war. Tlapolemus, the 
leader of the Rhodian contingent, dedicates a cup ; his followers 
weapons; Rhesus (?) a gold cup; Telephus, a cup with a gold 
boss ; Menelaus, the helmet of Paris ; Helen, a pair of bracelets ; 
Canopus, the pilot of Menelaus, a rudder; Meriones, a silver 
quiver; and Teucer, Pandarus’ quiver. This series of fictions 
is easily paralleled from Pausanias (who sometimes, e.g. viii. ve 
expresses his dissent), but it is interesting to have a complete 
list of priestly inventions for one temple. The archaic period is 
introduced with the dedication by each tribe of a ‘ very archaic 
painting’ representing the tribal leader and nine ‘runners’; ! 
the tribal names given, Heliadae, Autochthones, Telchines, 
are fictitious. The next dedication may genuinely represent 
some early sea-fight with the Cretans. The next gives us a new 
piece of information, that Lindians ‘ under the sons of Pancis’ 
took part in the colonization of Cyrene under Battus Eudaemon 
(Hdt. iv. 159) and dedicated a wooden group of Athena with 
Heracles strangling a lion. We next hear of the tyrant Cleo- 
bulus making an expedition to Lycia, of Lacius the Oecist of 
Phaselis (obviously a Rhodian) fighting the Solymi, and 
of the colony Gela fighting against a Sicilian prince Ariaetus ; 
of a bowl sent by Phalaris of Acragas, and of a votive offer- 
ing from Dinomenes the father of the Sicilian despots, who 
is confused with a Dinomenes from Telos, co-founder of 
Gela along with Antiphamus the Lindian. Next come the 
votive offerings of Amasis (already mentioned), of the Agri- 
gentines, and of Pollis (?), uncle of a tyrant of Syracuse in the 
sixth century. 

Dedications also are attributed to Soli in Cilicia, a Lindian 
foundation, and to the Lindians as the result of an expedition 
to Crete, at what period does not appear. In the midst of 
these public dedications comes apparently a private thank- 
offering from one Amphinomus and his sons, who offered 
a wooden cow and calf after a safe voyage from Sybaris, and 
expressed their gratitude in an elegiac couplet. 


1 Probably the Ephebi who entered for the contests in the Gymnasia ; 
as in Crete, where the term dpépo: (= Spoyjs) was used in that connexion. 
G 
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D. The historical offerings. 


With the exception of the offerings attributed to Datis (or 
Artaphernes), and perhaps the Palladion of the Agrigentines, 
the fifth century is a blank. There seems to be no better 
explanation of this than that the cult of Athena Lindia was 
entirely overshadowed by the greatness of Athens and Athena 
Parthenos. If Datis made offerings at Delos (Herod. vi. 97), 
why should he not have done so at Lindus? The dedications 
subsequent to the temple fire begin with the presents of 
Artaxerxes Ochus, already mentioned. Next there is an 
allusion to the resort of the Rhodians to an oracle when hard 
pressed in a war (otherwise unknown) with Ptolemy Philadel- 
phus, and the command of this oracle to dedicate a shield to 
Athena. The Bovxégada dedicated by Alexander the Great 
were presumably put up after Arbela, those of Ptolemy in 304. 
Pyrrhus was commanded by the oracle of Dodona to make an 
offering to Athena Lindia, and sent Bovxégada and the arms, 
‘which he himself used in his dangers’. This looks like 
a reference to his Italian campaign. Hiero II of Syracuse 
also sent a present of his own armour, perhaps when after an 
earthquake he sent gifts to Rhodes. The last name preserved 
is that of Philip V of Macedon, who dedicated perhaps 
Aetolian spoils. The additions to our historical knowledge 
derived from this sze/e are perhaps not very important, but 
they are clear and unmistakable. 

The items add considerably to our information about ancient 
anathemata; the material is sometimes of African lotus or 
cypress wood ; the references to the archaic panel-paintings, 
to the subjects represented (‘Cronos receiving his children 
from Rhea and swallowing them’ has not previously been 
found so early), to the technique (e.g. a wooden figure with 
head, hands, and feet of ivory) are highly interesting. Alto- 
gether, we owe a debt both to Timachidas, and still more to 
Dr. Blinkenberg, who has made him a living figure. 


GlCan 


For the Bibliography see p. 76. 
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ADDENDUM 
Catalogue of a Library at Rhodes 


It is pertinent in this connexion to mention a fragmentary 
but interesting inscription! which has lately come to light in 
Rhodes, and which is not later than 100 B.c. It contains the 
names of works, some of which were hitherto unknown, written 
by authors of the fourth and third centuries. The second and 
following entries: KXéwy, ev], Barvdvdas 4 wepi 6[Acyapyias ? 
De Sanctis], epi ris AOjvnor vopobecias, ré[vre]*, wept rev 
Adyvnot mod[irav, dv0]*, and those which follow, show that 
the author of the works was the accomplished orator Demetrius 
of Phalerum, who had been educated with Menander in the 
school of Theophrastus, but with whom the decline of Greek 
eloquence began. The name Apioraty pos appears as the first 
title in the list and is probably the correct form of the name 
which Diogenes Laertius gives as Apiorépayos.* 

The second author is Hegesias, with three entries, of ®ira- 
O@nvatot, Aomacia, &v, AdrxiBiddns, é&v. Hegesias flourished in 
the middle of the third century B.C.,and the works mentioned 
have been hitherto unknown. A ‘Pédov “Eyxdépmiov by him, 
also hitherto unknown, is mentioned in the Lindian Chronicle 
of Timachidas.° Hegesias wrote in a mincing style; saltat 
incidens particulas ; ‘he is jerky, and chops his style into little 
fragments’, says Cicero (Ovator, § 226), who parodies him in 
Epp. ad Attic. xii. 61. 

The third is Theodectes, the rhetorician and tragedian, 
a pupil of Isocrates: Oeodéxrov réxvns réoca[pa], Audixrvo- 
vixos €v, are the entries. The difficulty in réooapa applied to 


1 Nuova Silloge epigrafica di Rodi e Cos, by Amedeo Maiuri (Flor- 
ence, 1925), no. 11, Seea valuable article in Rivista ai Filologia, 1926, 
p. 63, by G. De Sanctis. 

2 De Sanctis gives wévre from Diog. Laert. v. 80. : 

3 godrevpdtay Maiuri; modutéy dv0 De Sanctis from the vulgate in 
Diog. Laert. v. 80, where, however, Cobet made the correction TONLTELOV, 
which Hicks accepts. The same doubt arises in Thuc. vi. 17, 2. 

4 Diog. Laert. v. 81. ; 

5 Die Lindische Tempelchronih, Blinkenberg, B. 32 and 64 (Lietzmann’s 
Kleine Texte). 
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his Téxvy, a treatise of which the existence is well known, is 
considered below. 

The Audixrvovikéds is a new title; but, as De Sanctis 
observes, it is appropriate to an Epideictic oration composed 
by a pupil of Isocrates. In the same way another of Isocrates’ 
pupils whose name follows, Theopompus, is credited here with 
a ITavaOnvaixés. His is the fourth name, and the letters are 
correctly restored by De Sanctis as O[eoméymrjov. Maiuri 
gave O[ecodéxr]ov, but the next name of an author in the 
inscription, Ocomépmov &Xov, shows that here O[eo7d6pu7 Jou is 
required. 

The titles of his works are restored as 

Aakwvixos, &v, | Kopiv|6[1a|xds, Ev, 
onebitiane ev, oe €v, [Pirur|ros,” Ev, 
[Aregdvd|(p)ov® eyxepiov, év,...mpos Evayédpar, év, 
’"Em.oroA|)| mpos Pirdurmor,* Ev, YupPovdrevTiKds 
mpos AréEavdpor, [ev], Ilavadnvaixés, [€v], 
Karaépouy tals LlAdt@vos|° dcarpiBA[s]. 

Five of these titles are new: 

Aaxovikés, Kopiy6.akés, Odrvprikés, mpos Evayépay, Iava- 
Onvaixés. 

These compositions are epideictic, and hence Theopompus 
was following his master Isocrates, who composed the Epi- 
deictic ITava@nvaixés, while the title IIpds Evayépar recalls 
Isocrates’ ‘Euagoras’, which might be called either a ITavn- 
yuptkos, or, as the Scholiast describes it, a truncated ’Em- 
Tadptos. 

The fifth name is Ocoméumov dAXov" wepi Bacirelas. This 
Theopompus is unknown, and the reading of the second column 
is not certain. This list appears to be part of the catalogue 
(IITivag) of a library at Rhodes, probably that of the celebrated 
university which flourished during the second and first cen- 
turies B.C., and which was largely resorted to by young 
Komans in the first century B.C. It is arranged alphabeti- 
cally, 4H®O, and clearly forms part of a subject-catalogue; 
not of a catalogue of authors with their works, because, as 
Mavocow os De Sanctis. ® @idurmos id. 


*AheEavdpov id. After éykomor, év are traces of two lines. 


1 
Fis ig : : : 
@idinmopr id. 5 T\drevos id. 
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De Sanctis points out, the numerous authors whose names 
begin with E, Z, and H, like Ephorus, Epicurus, Euripides, 
Zeno, Heraclitus, Herodotus, Hesiod, do not occur in the list 
in their appropriate place, and the purely historical writings of 
Theopompus are not mentioned. 

The works are essays on Politics, as we might call them, by 
professional rhetoricians, with the addition of Theodectes’ 
treatise on the art of Rhetoric. 

The numbers &, réocapa, wévTe require some explanation. 
They do not mean the number of ‘books’ that composed 
a work, or the number of copies of the work that were in the 
library, but, as Mr. Lobel has pointed out to me, the number 
of rolls that contained a work. The entries are given from 
the view of a librarian, not of an editor or a historian of litera- 
ture. The numbers mean ‘one roll, four rolls, five rolls’. The 
number ‘four’ applied to Theodectes’ Téyvn, which has caused 
difficulty to De Sanctis and Rostagni, because Hesychius says 
that it consisted of three books, is to be interpreted in this 
way. The three ‘ Books’ of his Téyvy were contained in four 
rolls. Since the treatise of Demetrius Phalereus here recorded 
as ITepi ras AOjvnot vopobecias we| comprised five books, as 
we know from Diogenes Laertius v. 80, De Sanctis’ zévre 
may well be right, and then this library would have contained 
five rolls, each plainly containing one book of it. 

Avo, which is added by Maiuri to the notice of another of 
Demetrius’ works, ITepi rév AOjvycr rod rev dvo|1, is on the 
analogy of wévre, and is probably right: each of the two 
‘books’ which composed it was contained in one roll. 

Another inscription, No. 4 in Maiuri’s collection, contains 
coincidences with the two subjects treated of in this chapter. 
It appears to consist of a resolution of the people that certain 
documents are to be registered in a library, BuBAvodyj«Ka, 
followed by a statement that this was done. The name 
Timachidas occurs in the second part, but the context is too 
fragmentary to render a reconstruction possible. 

The two inscriptions come from the same place, but from 
the marked difference in the lettering Maiuri assigns them to 


1 See p. 83, n. 3. 
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widely different dates, the catalogue to the second or first 
century B.C., and the resolution to the second century A.D. 
The word Aciapyév in the resolution also points to the 
Imperial era. We have then evidence not only for the long- 
continued existence of a library at Rhodes, but also perhaps 
for that of the family of our Timachidas. 

It is not inappropriate to find a catalogue of philosophic 
works in Rhodes which had long been associated with philo- 
sophers. Two pupils of Aristotle, Hieronymus and Eudemus, 
and Panaetius were natives of Rhodes, and Posidonius was 
the head of the Stoa there about the time of our inscription. 
The history of philosophy also was written in Rhodes, for 
Sosicrates in the second century B.C. wrote a work with the 
title Birocdgwv Aradoyal, ‘The Successions of Philosophers’, 
and it is likely that the Rhodian Antisthenes, who flourished 
about 200 B.C., and wrote the history of his own times, was 
also the author of a work with the same title to which Diogenes 
Laertius often refers. Andronicus also, the Aristotelian scholar, 
who was the head of the Peripatetic school at Rome about 
58 B.C., was a native of the island. 

This philosophic tradition in Rhodes may explain some 
part of a remarkable piece of sculpture which was lately found 
there, and which is assigned to a date about the middle of the 
second century B.C." 

The inscription at the head shows that it stood over the 
tomb of one Hieronymus, the son of Simylinus: ‘Iep@vtpou 
Tod Yipvdivov Trwiov, of Tlos in the neighbouring Lycia. 
Underneath is the name of the artist, Damatrius: Jaydrpios 
EToinoe. 

Three scenes appear in it: two appear to be concerned with 
the underworld, the central, which is a judicial scene, and that 
on the right hand, which is, perhaps, a scene of initiation ; but 
the significance of these two scenes is not certain, and does not 
concern us here. 

But the left scene shows four figures (perhaps there were 


| Hermes, xxxvii. 121 seq., by Hiller von Gaertringen and C. Robert, 
with an illustration. But a much better illustration is in Brunn-Bruck- 
mann, Denkmaler d. griech. u. rim. Sculptur, no. 579. 
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originally five). One represents a man (bearded, according to 
von Hiller and Robert) seated, and holding on his lap between 
his hands an open roll, which he appears to be expounding, for 
his gaze is fixed upon two listeners, who are looking attentively 
at him. One is standing and resting his hand on a seat, the 
other is seated and bending forward eagerly. A third figure 
behind has placed his hand on the shoulder of the listener who 
is standing, All the figures are animated and intent on the 
matter in hand. 

There can be no doubt that the scene represents a teacher 
with his audience. It is not a school, for the figures are those 
of men, not of boys; and when we remember that Hieronymus 
was the first name in our list of Rhodian philosophers, it is 
difficult to resist the conclusion that it is the scene of a philo- 
sophical lecture, and that the seated figure is the Hieronymus 
whose name appears in the inscription, and that he was of the 
family of his earlier namesake. von Hiller places the date of 
his death about 150 B.C. 
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AIAAOTOS, AIATPIBH, MEAETH 
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§ 1. The forms, Audidoyos, Acarpi37 (Popular Philosophy), Medérn (Rhe- 
torical Exercise). 

§ 2. The fragments of AvarpiBai arranged chronologically; /lordlegia 
Sententiarum ; Biography. 

§ 3. The fragments of Acadoyou. 

§ 4. Treatises on Rhetoric; the fragments of MeAéra:; speeches de- 
livered ; Encomia. 
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THE remains of Hellenistic prose are in any case scanty ; 
and the more important additions from papyri have already 
been dealt with under their appropriate headings, history, 
biography, philosophy, or oratory. There are, however, 
numerous lesser compositions, which are not so easily classified, 
or are the work of more obscure writers. Amongst these are 
some which add to our knowledge of authors who had 
previously been little more than names; witness the case of 
Alcidamas;' of Anaximenes of Lampsacus the rhetorician, 
contemporary with Alexander the Great;* of Antiphon the 
Sophist ;* and of Aeschines Socraticus.* 

These slighter forms of literature, notably the Dialogue and 
the so-called Diatribe, seem to have kept their popularity 
until well on into the Alexandrian epoch. They were, in fact, 
among the commoner vehicles of the popular ‘literature of 
instruction ’, in which the waning light of philosophy continued 
for a while to find expression; history and biography, which 
were in like case, found them equally acceptable. 

The Dialogue and the Diatribe appear in essence to be one; 
that is, they both attempt to give some matter of information, 
or to inculcate some definite lesson, by casting it in the form 


* below, p. 118. ? below, p. 115; 119, n. 4. 
° below, p. 95. * below, p. 103. 
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of a viva-voce discussion. We make our first acquaintance 
with the Dialogue when it is at its highest point of perfection, 
in the hands of Plato; what we meet after this must inevitably 
give a certain impression of degeneration. But the Greek 
mind clung to this form, and continued to use it; and it was 
not always to the earlier examples that foreign imitators 
turned in later times.1| The papyri at present provide us with 
but little means for bridging the gap, or of tracing the evolu- 
tion (or decay) of the type over this period; in the second 
century B.C., in fact, we seem to come upon something of 
a ‘dark age’. Butit is clear that the composition of Dialogues 
of a sort continued till well on in the third century, whilst the 
revival of interest in them is attested by the fairly numerous 
examples which date (in point of writing) from the second 
century A. D. onwards, 

The Dialogue appears to have been most successfully 
employed in the fourth and third centuries B. C. by writers of the 
Peripatetic school, and to have been derived chiefly, as regards 
its form, from Aristotle himself. A good example of their 
work is to be seen in Satyrus’ Life of Euripides*; indeed, it 
is not easy to find anything of similar extent or interest to set 
beside it. The Stoics, too, seem, from notices of their works, 
to have shown considerable activity in similar kinds of com- 
position ; owing to the difficulty of ascribing short, and neces- 
sarily anonymous, fragments to definite authors, it is not easy 
to balance the claims of these schools. Most of the early 
examples, however, seem to accord more readily with what is 
known of the literary tendencies of the Peripatetics. 

The Diatribe, if it is to be allowed a separate existence, 
may be called a Dialogue which has more or less completely 
renounced literary form. The author has concentrated on his 
matter, and on its lively, rather than artistic, presentation. 
Considered from this point of view, the Diatribe presents not 
a slight resemblance to the Mime; ‘Mime and Diatribe’, it 
has in fact been said,* ‘are the Hellenistic forms of the art 


1 Cicero, for instance (see below, p. 106, n. I), mentions that in his 
De Republica he had followed the practice of Heraclides Ponticus. 

2 Oxyrh. Pap., no. 1176. 

3W. Aly, Sztz. d. Heid. Akad. ad. Wiss. v, p. 25f. 
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(of the Dialogue) in everyday dress’, Those who see in it 
a specialized form of literature are fairly well agreed as to its 
characteristics. To quote Lejay,} it is ‘the pedantic successor 
of the Dialogue ...a lecture taking the place of free con- 
versation with the master ... a discussion in the form of 
a monologue. The tone is still that of the Dialogue; it is 
simple and familiar; the orator disguises the subtleties of his 
rhetoric under the mask of everyday speech. It may contain 
illustrations drawn from poetry, or from daily life ; or miniature 
scenes cast in dramatic form, in which the philosopher sets his 
characters against one another. It may contain proverbs, 
quotations ... anecdotes... pictures with a moral.... The 
Diatribe keeps the form of the spoken word which belongs 
to it by its origin. Sometimes the philosopher addresses an 
audience; sometimes he pursues a mute personage with his 
dialectic, or at times gives him an opportunity to speak for 
himself” Wendland,? giving a somewhat similar account of its 
general characteristics, defines its content as a ‘ free, conversa- 
tional and definite treatment of a particular philosophical, 
usually ethical, theme’. It is, in fact, the Dialogue evolving 
under the pressure of two radically opposed forces, both of 
which are seeking to come into their own during this period ; 
the tendency, that is to say, to ‘natural’ or realistic expression, 
so largely illustrated by Alexandrian poetry ; and the influence 
of Rhetoric, than which the would-be ‘natural’ can have no 
deadlier foe. The genius of a Plato can satisfy both instincts 
in their due measure; his successors eventually give up in 
despair. 

Of the pedérn, or ‘rhetorical exercise’ proper, we have 
gained from the papyri very few examples which can certainly 
be given an early date. The thing is imitative and ephemeral 
in its very nature, and it is not surprising that the bulk of 
what we have acquired should belong to Imperial times. 
Accordingly they are chiefly significant for their own period, 
which lies somewhat outside the scope of this collection. 
They certainly throw light on the local culture of Egypt at that 


' Ed. Horace, Sa¢ives (Introd.). 
* v. Christ, Griech. Liz. ii. 1, p. 55. 
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time ; the subjects of the early Ptolemies could avail them- 
selves of the philosophical literature of contemporary Athens 
later men produced their own pedérar for immediate con- 
sumption. The evidence points to a widespread interest in 
all forms of oratory, many of which had long been of little 
practical value in public life; the interest in special forensic 
forms is more intelligible. The language, with its constant 
striving after Attic forms, the situations illustrated, and the 
models chosen for imitation show the influence of the ‘ classical’ 
revival. 

The following list of examples of these various prose-forms 
is not intended to be exhaustive, but merely to illustrate some 
of the points noticed above; they are chosen mainly from the 
more accessible publications, such as the Oxyrhynchus Papyri, 
the Berlin Classical Texts,the valuable editions of the Florentine 
Papyri, and those of the Soczeta Italiana. 


$2 

The majority of the examples of the true Dialogue which 
are preserved in papyri lie under the suspicion of being pro- 
ductions of the ‘Second Sophistic’, that is, from about the 
time of Trajan to that of Constantine. It will therefore be 
convenient, in a roughly chronological scheme, to begin with 
a few instances of fragments which are at the same time of 
definitely early origin, and partake of the nature of the 
Diatribe or of the ‘ popular philosophical’ production. 

The portion of a speech or treatise On the Art of Music’ 
has been dated to the middle of the third century B.C.; it 
was found amongst the wrappings of a mummy of that period. 
It is in the form of a tirade against the @ewpyrikol, or musical 
critics. It is alleged of them on the one hand that, while 
disclaiming the practice of music, they are in the habit of 
meddling in the business of the executant, with the result that 
they ‘harp worse than the harpers, sing worse than the singers, 
and in short do everything worse than any one else’. As for 
their theory, they show their ignorance by the haphazard 


1 Libeh Pap. 1, no. 13; Jander, Oratt. et rhett. Graec. fragg. nuper 
reperta, nO. 37- 
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nature of their criticisms.1 They are also attacked for their 
advocacy of the moral effect of the Modes, familiar from 
Plato’s remarks on the subject. Against this the author cites 
the example of the Aetolians and some other tribes, who use 
the diatonic scale, and yet are braver than the tragic actors 
(tpaywdév)* who are accustomed to sing throughout ep’ 
dppovias. Further, it is said that they read a kind of imitative 
significance, which they cannot properly explain, into certain 
kinds of music; this tune reminds them of an ivy-leaf, that of 
a laurel, and so forth. They can merely beat time on their 
seats (or programmes ?) in an inarticulate ecstasy.* 

The mention of the enharmonic system as still in vogue 
points to a period earlier than the beginning of the third 
century B.C., by which time it was fast disappearing, according 
to Aristoxenus.° The question of ‘ moral effect’, on the other 
hand, seems to have remained a commonplace. It is remarked, 
for instance, in the fragments of Philodemus,°® who takes the 
same side as the present author. The genuine animus displayed 
may justify us in thinking that it is aimed at contemporary 
defenders of the theory, at a time when it had a living interest. 
Blass’s theory that the author is Hippias of Elis fits in well 
with the nature of the piece; judging from his character as 
portrayed by Plato, it is just the kind of address which he 
may have given. If, with the editors, we can complete the 
first line with the words @ dydpes [°EAAnves], it may form 
part of a speech delivered to the assembled Greeks at 


Olympia, which Hippias mentions as the scene of some of his 
activities.’ 


‘ L 4 A€yorres yap bre dppovexol eiot, Kal mpoxepicdpevar @dds Twas, TavTas 
ovykpWwovaly TOY ey ws Ervxey KaTNYOpOdNTES, TUS Oe EK; EyKoptaCovTes. 

2 e.g. Rep. 398-400. 

‘ tpaydot can be used of the tragic chorus (Ar. Vesp. 1498, &c.). 

1. 28 ev ots bn hacw Suixeicbai ras, 088 Fvriva paviy exovres héyew, 
evOovorarres Se Kai mapa roy pvOsdv ... Talovres Td brokeipevoy Gavidioy adrois 
dpa Tots ard Tov Wadtnpiov Wouts. 

5 Harm. p. 23 Meib. 
* Mahaffy (quoted by G. and H.). The remarks of Polybius (iv. 20) on 
the stress laid on musical education in Arcadia, and the effects of its 


neglect by the Cynaethans,. illustrate the persistence of the idea among 
the Greeks. 


" Hipp. Min. 363. 
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Another fragment of approximately the same date! (it was, 
in fact, taken from the same mummy at Hibeh) illustrates 
“popular philosophy’ already in its decline. It contains part 
of a collection of Sayings of Simonides, and consists of a series 
of xXpefa: or wise saws, a familiar substitute for education 
when the appetite for reasoning is deficient.2 The fragment 
as it stands is evidently the beginning of a book or chapter, 
and is headed ‘On expenses: Simonides’ (avnrAopdétov— J t- 
pevidov); the remarks of other authorities on this burning 
question no doubt accompanied it. The poet and philosopher, 
whom Plato ranks with Bias and Pittacus,® is quoted as 
informing the wife of Hiero of Syracuse that ‘everything 
grows old except the love of gain, and benefits quickest of all’. 
To another questioner he explains his own frugality by the 
equally profound remark that p@AAov &yOotTo Tos dvnAwpévois 
‘7) Tols meptodow. He admits, indeed, that both thrift and 
prodigality have a bad side (700s péy exe daddAov), but his 
application of this truth is not clear. Frugality is inculcated 
in some further remarks, chiefly, it would seem, on the ground 
of the convenience of using one’s own property and not other 
people’s. ‘A man borrows his own money when he uses only 
necessary and natural food, as the animals do’ (I. 26). 
Simonides seems to have been proverbial as a miser, witness 
the notices to that effect in Plutarch* and Aristotle.’ It is 
possible that his interlocutors took him rather too seriously. 

Somewhat more thoughtful is the so-called Anonymous 
Diatribe,> of which the writing is said to be ‘not much 
posterior to the period of the Herculaneum papyri’; that is, 
it may be assigned to the second century, but may possibly 
be later. It appears to be a continuous reply to some inter- 
locutor (real or imaginary).7 The question at issue, in the 
1 Hibeh Pap. 1, no. 17; v. Korte, Archiv f. Pap. vi. 240f. 


¥ ‘ , A > , 
2 ri early 1) xpla3 aropynpdvevpa ovyTOpOY ETL TpOTwWMOU TWoS ETraLEeTOY 
kré. (Pap. Soc. [tal. no. 85). 
3 Rep. 335 E. 


4 An sent, 786B 3%. édeye... Ort... Urrd pds (se. nOovns) ért ynpoBooketrat 
THS amo TOU KepOaivew. ; Pil iae 

5 Eth, N. iv. 1.2 6 édevdépios eis xpjpata .. . Zypwvidy ovK ApeoKSpeEvos. 

6° Flor. Pap., no. 113 (edd. Comparetti and Vitelli); v. Korte, Archiv 
Lap Vis 23965 

7 Néyes ov (col. ii, 1. 16). 
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better-preserved portion of the fragment, is apparently the 
virtue of method in ethical instruction. The familiar ‘analogy 
of the arts’ is introduced ; it is urged that the chance-comer 
can cure you as well as the doctor; that the unskilled wrestler 
can upset his trained opponent by ‘striking his ankle with 
a stick or a stone’ (1.15). As against method in the moral 
and intellectual sphere, a ypeéa (hitherto unknown) of Socrates 
is introduced, in which he is represented as replying to 
Alcibiades’ question ‘ Why does my long association with you 
do me no good?’ with the retort ‘Your nightly companions 
undo the effect of my daily lecture’.! The philosophical method 
of Antisthenes too may have been discussed in connexion 
with a witty retort.2 From the very fragmentary remains 
of the rest of the papyrus, the point of the discussion would 
seem to be the zraidefa, or instruction in the rules of everyday 
life, of the doretos or urbanus, or of the ordinary person who 
wishes to become so. It is accordingly appropriate to the 
new conditions of life, when a purely social ideal, amongst 
a comfortable middle class, took the place of the freer ideals 
which had been fostered by the city-state. The moral is that 
‘empirical and material methods are preferable to mere 
theory’. Possibly, at the end, an opponent hints that ‘it is 
hard to kindle a spark, but any one can put it out by spitting 
on it’. The style is in general poor ;* catch-phrases such as 
ovkK amo Tporov are repeated. The argument shows no signs 
of wishing to go deeper than the level of the ypeta. We may 
suppose an original of the late third century B.C.; it is 
impossible to give it an author. 

Somewhat of a contrast to the unambitious pieces we have 
been considering is afforded by the two papyri (Oxyrhynchus 
Pap., nos. 1364 and 1799) which have been identified as 


13% 37 5) , > - 
® Zokpartes, ov Svvarat BedAtiw TonTar TorodTov yYpdvov ovva xoAaovta ;— 


a yap av, ey, THY Huepay Sdd é yy vu i U 
vapiay; m THY NHEpay OL a€eat, Erepot TIv vUKTAa avadvovot. 
veka , Seuigion 
(I. 26) pact d¢ Kat Avr, petpaxiov twos épav Kai twas Bouhopévous Onpevew 


3) ROU a ae! ; ; Gage) Seay ; 
avTd em Setnvov maparBevat Aomadas ixObov... Kal pada, edn, od Oadarro- 
Kparovpar OT eyo. 
ah 4 ee : ) 
(col. ill ad fin.) . . . exxadoat,... anoaBéoa dé ye 6 tuxdv €d(médp ?2)os 


Ouvy : D 
UyNOETaL eimTu(aas ?), 
‘ Pam anas - } ; 
(1. 13) 6 pev yap wadaorpiKas oxevatdpevos Bpadcws & eviore karéBaddev 


2 


Ye \ = 7 > , 
kal erepos b€ ro EvAw if) ALOw raicas eis TO ohupov KaréBarer, 
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belonging to the work zrepi én elas of Antiphon the Sophist,! 
the contemporary of Socrates. The present fragments (which 
are in different hands) seem both to belong to the early third 
century A.D. The identification is made certain by a citation 
in Harpocration? from the work in question. The discussion 
of these important fragments belongs more properly to the 
general history of philosophy ; furthermore, it belongs strictly 
to the ‘classical’ period. It is, however, a useful illustration 
of the kind of composition which was preserved through our 
period along with the Platonic and Aristotelian traditions, 
and gives us a further insight into the work of the early 
Sophists, of which we have too few examples. 

The first fragment deals with the familiar opposition 
between dvais and véuos; the Sophists seem, after all, to have 
expressed with considerable boldness the ‘anti-social’ doctrine 
of obedience to Nature instead of to man-made law. It begins 
with a conventional definition of justice.* Proceeding from 
this, the author argues that the exercise of justice will be 
more profitable to a man if he be content with showing respect 
for the law before witnesses, whilst reverting to ¢vov.s when 
they are absent. The necessity of natural law, and the con- 
ventionality of man-made regulations are insisted on; the 
sanctions of Nature have greater validity.* After this point 
the course of the statement is not quite so clear. It is argued, 
in effect, that obedience to law may, in certain cases, be pro- 
ductive of pain, and therefore harm, to the individual. It is 
observed that, under the law of Nature, ‘life results from the 
things that are beneficial’ (which is assumed to be the same 
as ‘ pleasurable ’) and ‘ death from those that are not beneficial’. 


1 Described by Suidas as A@nvaios repatorkdros Kal emorowws Kai copi- 
arns éxadeiro dé Aoyoudyeipos. He is mentioned by Xenophon (JZem. i. 6) as 
an opponent of Socrates. For a recent treatment of the fragments see 
E. Barker, Greek Political Theory, pp. 66-9 and 83 ff. 

2 Lex. dec. orat. s.v. dye 7A. €v TO Tepl adr Oeias yai * roves vdpous peyda- 
Nous dyov’ dvri rod ‘ #yoiro’. The confusion with the contemporary orator 
of the same name occurs here. b : ; : 

8 (1. 6) Stxacocivn marta ris TéEws VOpijia, €Y 7) dv goAtrevnral Tis, p71) Tapa- 
Baivew, ; : 7 , F, 

4 (L. 43) tov dé 17 puoer Evppvrov, eav re mapa 70 Suvaroy Pidgnrat, édy Te 
mdvras avOpwrovs Ad@n, ovdev Eharrov ro KaKoy, édv Te mavres wow ovdev 
peifov. ov yap ota dd£ay BAdmrerat, adda OV ahnOeav. 
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Man-made law, on the contrary, does not always favour actions 
which would come under this definition. It is merely primitive, 
and content with penalizing actions which it ought to have 
been able to prevent in the first instance; to this extent it is 
unfair both to the injured and to the aggressor.! After a break 
in the papyrus the author passes to the subject of the equality 
of men under the law of Nature, from the point of view both 
of social equality within the state and of cosmopolitanism.,” 

The second fragment considers justice in its practical 
application to evidence given in courts of law. It may not be 
just to give true evidence—that is, if it results in injury to the 
person testified against ; and it is not just to wrong another if 
one has received no injury from him. All legal procedure is 
to be condemned as benefiting one man at the expense of 
another.* (One wonders how the author intends to show the 
superiority, in this respect, of ‘Nature red in tooth and 
claw ’.) 

It would no doubt be unfair to judge a writer by a frag- 
ment, even when as considerable as this; but there seems 
reason to call Antiphon’s point of view narrow and _ indi- 
vidualistic, in spite of his pious eulogies of universal brother- 
hood. He seems to have a ‘blind spot’ for the conception of 
the individual as part of society, and accordingly the sufferer 
at the hands of its injurers, which to Plato is almost a truism. 
It is a short-sighted expediency which lies at the root of all 
his arguments. As to his style in general, there is an extant 
criticism of it by Hermogenes, the rhetorician of the second 
century A.D., who denies him the appellation of zroAitixkés.4 
He remarks that he is ceuvds and &drépoyxos (the criticism 
would not seem to apply very severely to these fragments) ; 

' (1.177) Kai ove evtaida Suexddve roy mdcyovra ja) abet, ovdé Tov Spovra 


dpaon, eis Te THY Tiw@piay avapepdpevoy ovdev iddtepov emt TO merovOdrt ) TO 
Sedpakdre. : d 

2 (1. 268) rovs dé ex havdov otk| ov dvras| ovre ex[adSovpe]Oa obre ceBdp[ ea]: 
ev ToUT@ yap ™pos aAnAous BeBapBapa| pe] Aa’ €rel TavTa TayTes Opolws Trecpu- 
Kapiey Kal BapBapor kat" EdXnves evar. (1. 289) ore BapBapos adadpiorat jor 
ovdels ove | EhAny" avarvéopév re yap eis roy dépa Gmavtes Kata TO oTdpa Kad 
Kata Tas pivas. 

* (1, 63) aiverar S€ kai rd Sexdtey Kal rd kpivew kal 70 Otautay, Om@s av 
mepaivnrat, ov dikaa ovra’ TO yap dAAous @eAovy dANous BAdsret. 

DIR TENG ny, 
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and alludes to his habit of downright or superficial statement 
(78 8’ dropdvoewy mepatve rd mav)—which seems justified 
in some degree. The end of the first fragment further illustrates 
the charge of a certain want of logical connexion and lucidity 
(svyxet rov Abyor Kal Eorw doagphs rd woAXA). 

A small fragment on the subject of religion, dated by the 
editors to the first century B.C. or the first century A.D., 
Possibly goes back to an earlier original, though its vocabulary 
is certainly post-classical (e.g. cupmepidopdé in col. ii). It 
even supplies us with a new word, yapiorovia, ‘ buying thanks’. 
It shows some signs of being an Epicurean ‘tract for the 
times’ ; Wilamowitz? describes it as a ‘justification of the 
participation by Epicureans in State worship’. A reasonable 
conformity is advocated, without prejudice to the enlightened 
view of the Supreme Being which the worshipper must 
inwardly maintain. A man who admits that he fears the 
gods and is prepared to make the usual sacrifices may be 
Xaptécrepos dAwv (diwra@y (1. 13), but even so he has not yet 
the root of the matter in him (ovdé rattn mo 7d BéBacov 
evoeBeias trdpxet). ‘But do thou, O man, consider that the 
most blessed state lies in the formation of a just conception 
of the best thing that we can possibly imagine to exist; let 
this be the object of thy reverence and worship.’ The second 
column of the fragment apparently alludes to this inward 
object of contemplation as that which should be kept in view 
when indulging in the ordinary pleasures of life, or even when 
conforming to conventional acts of worship. There must, 
however, be no element of fear in this attitude. ‘ Why in the 
name of Zeus, to use the common expression’,* should you 
fear the gods? If it implies a conviction on your part that 
you can injure them (and so draw their resentment upon you), 
that is derogatory to the godhead, which cannot be conceived 
of as being worsted by man. The sentiments are certainly 
Epicurean; Diogenes Laertius (x. 27) says that Epicurus 

1 Oxyrh. Pap., no. 215. 2 Gott. Gel. Anz. 1900, p. 35. 

3 (col. ii, 1. 2) av edxaiph, Tipav adiriy thy Oewpiav Teavrov Tais ovyyeverw 
kata odpka Hdovais, at ror’ av KaOnkwow, dddAd ToTE Kal TH TOY voor oupTEpL- 


dopa (‘compliance with’ ?) ypwpévov vou. ; , ‘ 
4 (col. ii, 1. 12) ri ydp, & pds Ards, 7d 67 Neydpevov, dédorkas kre. 
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himself wrote zrep! Oedv and rept dovérynTos ; but it is hard to 
believe that this work could have been from his own hand. 
The barbarism ypopévov cod! (see note above) is to be 
remarked ; if it is a corruption of the text, it is difficult to see 
what the original can have been, as there can be no question, 
in the context, of cutting off any letters at the end. 

Other philosophical examples must be taken chiefly from 
the Imperial period (first to third centuries A.D.), though 
some of them are possibly copies of earlier works. We may 
notice here the Philosophical Controversy (Flor. Pap. no. 115), 
whose content seems to have some interest, though it is 
unfortunately very short and fragmentary. It is apparently 
in dialogue form (@ Anycxprre, verso |. 10), though this may 
be no more than a literary apostrophe. Some statement, or 
statements, of Socrates (? Hippocrates) and Heraclitus appear 
to be criticized.?, The problem discussed appears to be that of 
the origin of ideas or cognitions in the child, and at once 
suggests the language of Socrates with regard to avdéuvnots. 
It is possible, however, to complete the defective personal 
name to ‘Hippocrates’; works called zepi diairns, wept pvovos 
avOpérov, mept dvo.os maidiov are ascribed to him. But 
further evidence is lacking; there is no known saying of 
Hippocrates which could be confronted, as here, with one of 
Heraclitus. This is not so in the case of Socrates; in fact 
such a conjunction of allusions is actually ascribed by Plutarch 
to Colotes, a pupil and admirer of Epicurus, against whom he 
wrote a treatise. On this ground Colotes has been suggested 
as a possible author of the present fragment. He is mentioned 
as a systematic opponent of most of the distinguished names 
in philosophy (Democritus, Empedocles, Socrates, Plato, &c.), 
and in fact as the author of a book, dedicated to Ptolemy 
(? Philopator), mepi rod 87. Kata T& Tv drdov hirocddor 
axiinera ovde civ éoriv.* Plutarch remarks, in the same work,* 


‘ Pap. Xpoperovgon. 


® (verso, l. 1) éaurov dé duty[oacar Aéyorra ‘Hpa]xdetrov padXov [arndevew 
i) TOV Sax|paryy, 6 os kav rats [(nryoeow ovk ebrrai|Sevrov etrev e€i[vat ns oxi, 
epic |kovray ou pabovoay .. . @Anuoxpite.. Tod pabdy eiOds . @ yeyo- 
vevat Ondaerar kal . .MaoT@... madiov... Tad edidaxOn. . . (the ‘sepa 
ments are those of the Italian editors). 

> Plut. adv. Colot. 1. +c. 205 
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that Colotes found humour in difficulties that simply caused — 
Socrates to think; and that he singled out certain remarks of 
_ Socrates and Heraclitus for ridicule. The phrase of the latter 
which he quotes is the same that occurs here (’Edi¢noéunv 
€“ewuTév). It seems possible, then, that we may have some of 
Colotes’ work here, though the acquisition is in any case very 
small. 

The Italian papyri provide us with some further examples 
of the slighter instructional literature. There is the fragment 
of a treatise ' dealing with the difficulties of artists or craftsmen 
(rexvirat) when under the influence of disturbing emotions.? 
The style of the piece, so far as it goes, is good ; it is remark- 
able for the number of post-classical words which occur in it 
in such a short space. It is probably a production of the 
second century A. D. 

Another* belongs to the most tiresome class of Florilegia 
Sententiarum, with which we can probably feel less sympathy 
than with any other of these humble types. They seem, 
however, to have enjoyed wide popularity. The present 
example is fairly representative; the maxims included are 
mostly of a prudential nature. ‘Do not laugh at jokes; you 
will become the enemy of the people who are the object of the 
jokes’; ‘trois iAois mioreve Kai Ta dmioTa, Tos 8 ExXOpois 
amiote. kal Ta mioTé’; ‘Marry from among your equals’; 
‘Mind your own business’; ‘ Aéye pev Ta HOtoTa, mpadaoce OE TA 
cupgpépovra’—the last remark is perhaps the most typical of 
this style of morality. 

The department of Biography, having regard to its un- 
doubted popularity in the Hellenistic period, is not so well 
represented as we might expect. There is, however, a frag- 
ment of such a work* which, though disappointing in itself, 
can at least be referred to a definite author. This is stated in 
the surviving title to be ‘ Heraclides son of Sarapion’; and 
the work of which the fragment is a part is his ‘ epitome of 

' Pap. Soc. Ital., no. 152. bas eles Me hes 

2 abrixa yoor of rexvirar moda Yevdoypapovyrat ovK ano TaY TEXV@Y Oppa- 
pevot, GAN’ Grav dduvatnowot cvyxXpyracGat Tais TEXvais, rot mabe kpatnGevres 
érép@, olov dpyais i) Avmas, 7) mapa Tuva aroviay \uxns Kal aveTiaTpewWiay KTE. 

8 Pap. Soc. Ital,, no. 120. * Oxyrh. Pap., no. 1367. 
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-Hermippus on the Law-givers, the Seven Wise Men. and 
Pythagoras ’"—three distinct works. Hermippus, called KaAAc- 
paxeios, wrote at the end of the third century B.C. The 
epitomator is almost certainly Heraclides Lembus, whom 
Suidas describes as ’Ogupuyyirns pirdcogos, 6 Tob Sapariovos, 
ds éexAHOn AéuBos ... ds Tas mpods Avtioxov EbeTo cvvOjKas. 
éyparpe pirdcopa kal dAda. Diogenes Laertius, in his enumer- 
ation of the namesakes of Heraclides Ponticus (v. 94), also 
mentions Heraclides Lembus (whom he frequently quotes 
elsewhere as an author of epitomes). The difficulty lies in the 
fact that he calls him in that place KaAAariavis 7 Ade€avdpeds. 
In order, therefore, to complete the identification of the present 
writer with Lembus, we are reduced to the supposition, either 
that he migrated from Callatis to Oxyrhynchus, and so could 
be named from both, or that Diogenes has confused two 
Heraclidae, at least with regard to the place of their origin. 
Neither of these suggestions would appear to present much 
difficulty.1. (The confusion of the rather more distinguished 
pair of Antiphons has been noticed above.) 

The fragment contains part of the epitome of the zepi 
vowoberay, and is made up of the end of Book i, which deals 
with an unidentifiable person living under one of the Ptolemies, 
and finally with Demonax, the law-giver of the Cyrenaeans, 
who is styled ‘King of the Mantineans’, instead of merely 
avdpa tov adorev Soxiuoérarov, as Herodotus calls him (iv. 161). 
(What system the book can have been arranged upon is there- 
fore beyond conjecture.) Book ii opens with a list of Athenian 
law-givers ; bare mention of Cecrops, Buzyges, and a problem- 
atical Archimachus being given, when the fragment breaks off. 
There is a final unconnected reference to the BouAeuras reTpa- 
koaiovs, but not enough to show to whom their introduction 
was credited. It is on the whole a very poor specimen of the 
epitome ; if the Bio. of Satyrus, which Heraclides seems to 
have epitomized, were dealt with in the same way, we may 


congratulate ourselves on having obtained an original specimen 
of that author’s work.? 


1 


v. New Chapters in Greek Literature (1st series), pp. 145 2. and 146. 
* Satyrus is also called Ka\Xariavés in a fragment from Herculaneum 
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§ 3 


There are few examples in papyrus fragments of previously 
unknown Dialogues which can be said with comparative 
certainty to derive from the earliest period. Amongst these 
may be mentioned a portion of a protreptic discourse in 
favour of the study of philosophy (Oxyrh. Pap. no. 666), which 
corresponds approximately to an excerpt ‘from Aristotle’ in 
Stobaeus (F/or. 3. 54).1. This excerpt is concerned primarily 
with ¢pdvyois as a necessary element in human happiness; 
and emphasizes the truth that wealth and physical advantages 
do not contribute to happiness unless they are accompanied 
by moral excellence. The papyrus fragment, whilst generally 
confirming the text of Stobaeus, and in some minor points 
modifying it, makes an important addition at the end ; namely, 
that ppdvnois ‘seeks ends, the means to which are contained 
in philosophy ; why then should philosophy not be pursued 
without hesitation (7@s ovx dmpogaciotws dpirocopnréor) ?’ 
This makes it practically certain that the excerpt is taken 
from Aristotle’s IIporpemrixés. That a work of this descrip- 
tion was attributed to him we know from another citation in 
Stobaeus, ‘from the epitome of Teles’ (Vor. 95. 21), where 
it is said that it was addressed to the Cyprian king Themison. 
Some further light is thrown on the matter by the evidence of 
later works which seem to owe something to the II potpemikos. 
Thus the author of the life of Saloninus Gallienus (c. 2) tells 
us that Cicero wrote his Hortensius ‘ad exemplum Protreptici’; 
and amongst the fragments of that dialogue (as contained in 
the works of St. Augustine) is to be found at least one express 
acknowledgement by Cicero of a quotation from Aristotle.” 
It seems probable, then, that Aristotle’s composition was, 
formally at least,a Dialogue, and that it was ‘the Protrepticus’ 
par excellence. Further, an essay (not, however, in dialogue 


(Crénert in Rhein. Mus. (1902), lvii. 295). It is possible, then, that there 
may have been some confusion, in the notes of Diogenes or his source, 
between the epitomist and his victim. 

1 Ed. Hense, iii, p. 200; Aristotle (Rose ’), fr. 57. 

2 Aristotle (Rose ”), fr. 60. 
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form) by Iamblichus, the Pythagorean philosopher of the time 
of Constantine, is extant, which bears the same title, and is 
concerned with the same subject. It is true that Iamblichus 
professes to derive his ideas from Pythagoras, but Bywater ? 
has sufficiently demonstrated Iamblichus’ real dependence on 
Aristotle, so far as concerns a large portion of the work. In 
addition to this there is almost verbal correspondence between 
certain passages in Iamblichus and in the Hortensius frag- 
ments; but a comparison of these will show that it is highly 
improbable that Iamblichus copied Cicero.” The presumption 
then is that both these works are indebted in some measure 
to the Protrepticus of Aristotle. As for the further question 
whether the present fragment is to be definitely assigned to 
that work, it has to be admitted that it does not contain any 
precise parallel to anything in the fragments of the Hortensius 
or in the Protreptic of Iamblichus, save that in the final 
passage (noticed above) occurs the proverbial warning against 
‘giving a child a knife’, that is, entrusting unworthy persons 
with power. This, as noticed by the editors of the Oxyrh. Pap., 
corresponds to a similar proverb in Iamblichus (c. 2);° but 
it is actually a well-worn commonplace which might have 
been derived from any of a number of sources. It is possible 
that another passage in Iamblichus may reflect the sense of 
a fresh sentence (somewhat obscured by corruption) which the 
papyrus fragment inserts in the middle of the text as we have 
it in Stobaeus.* Having regard then to the natural improba- 


' Journal of Philology, vol. ii, pp. 55 sqq. 
* See especially Rose, fr. 60, and Bywater (/.¢.), p. 60. 
rs Pap.; ll. 155 sqq. 7 yap px) madi paxapay, Tovr’ éeozl Td pr) Trois havAots 
tiv e€ovoiay éeyxepiceyv. LIambl.c. 2 emopadres cat Gpovoy pawopéva Sodvat 
paxacpay Ka poxOnpe Sivan. 
‘ : Pap., ll. 109 ff. yapis d€ rv elpnuevwr cvpBaiver Trois pndevds aklots ova, 
orav tixwot yxolpnyilas Kal trav dia ris Wuyis ayabov trdeovacaca ect 
(?diplography of mAcovdoy) airdv, evar ra Krhpata mdvt@y aloxuoroy Kré. 
Tambl. c. 19 (ed. Teubner, p. 90) xpy odv mdvra dvSpa, édy tt kai Gddo dokh, 
per’ apetis doe, eidéta bre roUTOU Aet@Opeva Grayta Kal KTHMaTa Kal emirndev- 
pata aiaxpi kal Kaka. ote yap modtos KdAdos Héper TO KEKTHPEV@® [LeTa 
avaySpias (4\A@ yap 6 TowodTos wAovTE! Kal ody EavTd), ore THpaTos KdAXOS Kal 
ioxds SetX@ Kal Kak cuvotkodyta mpémovta chaiverar GAN dampen), Kal éemepave- 
OTEpov Trovel Toy ExovTa Kal expaiver THY Setar. 
For further discussion of points in the fragment see Wilamowitz- 
Moellendorff, Gétt. Gel. Anz. (1904), p. 674. 
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bility of finding more definite parallels in a piece of this length, 
it seems reasonable to include it provisionally amongst the 
fragments of Aristotle’s Protrepticus. 

Next is a papyrus of the late second century A. D., containing 
part of a dialogue with Socrates and Alcibiades as inter- 
locutors.’ This is probably from a work of Aeschines, a friend 
and follower of Socrates. Diogenes Laertius informs us that 
Aeschines was at one time accused of publishing dialogues of 
-Socrates as his own; some doubt was also thrown on the 
authorship of some other of his works. Seven dialogues, says 
Diogenes, really were the work of Aeschines, amongst which 
he mentions an Arzochus and an Alcibiades. Panaetius, how- 
ever, considered all his Socratic dialogues to be genuine. 

The present fragment opens with a conversation between 
Socrates and Alcibiades. Socrates is using the example of 
Themistocles, and alludes to his reported quarrel with his 
father.2 He then passes to another question. ‘Must not men 
be @ovoo and é&gim7ro before they become musical or skilled in 
the management of horses?’ (Alcibiades presumably assents). 
After a gap in the papyrus, the subject of Themistocles comes 
up again. A new party in the conversation, Apollodorus, is 
alluded to as making a good defence on behalf of 7d datrov 
(or 6 davdos?).? Alcibiades objects to the story of the dis- 
inheritance as reflecting on Themistocles’ character and in- 
telligence ; Socrates replies that a quarrel with one’s parents 
is not necessarily a petty action. In the remainder of the 
fragments there are traces of a eulogy of Themistocles’ conduct 
during the Persian invasion. 

The work is fortunately identifiable by citations in Aelius 
Aristides,* the orator of the second century A.D. He gives a 
long verbal quotation from Aeschines’ Alcibiades, part of whichis 


1 Oxyrh. Pap., no. 1608. 

2 Themistocles is said to have been disinherited by his father. Plutarch 
(vit. Them. 2) mentions this story, but discredits it. ' 

3 (1, 34) kadds O€ kal 6 "Amol dda@pos imep Tod HavAov drrodoyeiaOat.——' ANA 
exeivo, 7 ©’ ds (sc. Alcibiades), ey otk dv ouny tov Gepio'roKAEa ure TOU maT pos 
dmoknpvxOnvar’ havhov yap kal méppo avotas HKovra Td Ye Tolavra’ OTIS eis 
Siahopas Tovavtas . . . Tpos Tos EavTov yoveas KaTETTN, O Kat matOdpioy 
evhaBnOnvar (av) evpotro. 

4 Principally xlvi. 222 ff. (ed. Dindorf), and zdcd. 285. 
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evidently reproduced in the panegyric on Themistocles noticed 
at the end of the present fragments. The general idea of the 
dialogue seems to have been the same as Plato’s; the curbing, 
that is, of the &Bpis of Alcibiades by contrasting him with 
better men than himself, and the attempt to convince him of 
the necessity of improving himself by acquiring knowledge 
of essential matters. Aristides further quotes Aeschines as 
stating that Alcibiades was moved to tears by his final con- 
viction of his inferiority to Themistocles. Cicero (usc. disp. 
iii. 32) also mentions that Alcibiades was caused by Socrates 
to weep at the proof of his own worthlessness. It is possible, 
therefore, that he is alluding to Aeschines’ dialogue; it would 
seem, from the space devoted to it by Aristides, that it enjoyed 
some popularity. Aristides’ longer quotation from it gives 
a favourable impression of Aeschines’ style. 

Other papyrus dialogues, as has been said, are not so easily 
placed in the earlier period. An example of a doubtful case 
is afforded by the ‘ Pisistratus’ dialogue,’ the handwriting of 
which points to the third century A.D. It has considerable in- 
trinsic interest, and contains some unusually complete passages 
(the first column is almost perfect). The first part consists of 
a narrative, the second of a reported conversation ; the narrator 
uses the first person in both, but his name is not revealed, and 
it is not possible to conjecture what it may have been. The 
introductory story describes the return of the narrator to 
Athens from Ionia, where he had been staying in the com- 
pany of Solon for some time, after the usurpation of Pisistratus. 
He had returned at the instance of both Pisistratus and Solon.” 
There he relates that he found a young ward, Thrasybulus, who 
during his absence had grown from a boy to a young man of 
aristocratic and expensive tastes, who in looks and manners 
excelled his contemporaries, in a society which had become 
debased. It was said against him that he was in love with 
Pisistratus’ younger daughter.* 

1 Oxyrh. Pap., no. 664. 

he xpove d€ rév hitwy orovdaldrtwr iKew pe, kal pddtota Tovorpdrov dua 
THY oikELoTHTA, Sd\wvos KeNevovTos emravihOov ‘AOnvace. 


4 Ng a j 
(1. 23) Sua THY Tov mpaypatey KaTdorag ovdeis emededmxer mpds peyado- 
' ans ; ies 

gvetay, mavras S€ tmepéBadev inmorpoias kal Kuynyiats Kai Tais GAdats Sard- 
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A gap occurs before the reported dialogue. When it opens, 
the narrator is taking part in a discussion, apparently on the 
question whether it is better to be a ruler or to be ruled. He 
remarks that ‘if this be true, it would be of no more advantage 
to Periander to rule than to be ruled by another, nor to any 
other bad ruler’ (I. 91). Such a man is likely to be punished 
for his misdeeds, either by the misfortunes of his country or of 
his near relations. There are three others present ; Pisistratus 
himself, and two persons who appear to have been staying 
with Periander. One of them, Ariphron, sets out to relate 
some disaster which has befallen Periander. He prefaces this 
with the beginning of a narrative which starts long before 
Periander’s tyranny. Here the fragment ends. 

Some interesting historical points are raised. In the first 
place, the statement of Plutarch as to Solon’s continued stay 
at Athens after the usurpation of Pisistratus is contradicted 
(I. 1, ‘he went abroad before Pisistratus seized the government’ 
—the person referred to is evidently Solon). The Adnvaiwr 
ITodtreta is non-committal on the point. If the present state- 
ment could be accepted, it might be possible for Solon to have 
met Croesus in Lydia. Further, the synchronization of Peri- 
ander and Pisistratus is in accordance with one of Herodotus’ 
versions of the chronology of this period ;* not, however, with 
his more probable statement that Periander was a contem- 
porary of Thrasybulus of Miletus, and so of Alyattes of Lydia.® 
It would be a mistake, however, to expect any historical 
exactitude from a production of this kind. 

Those in favour of an earlier date * are inclined to find the 
author in Heraclides Ponticus, a Peripatetic writer and suc- 
cessor of Aristotle, or even in Aristotle himself. The latter 
vats. OveBEB 1 8 ev rH moder THS vewrepas Toy Tov I, duyarépay épay, day 
OS anesthe odv 6 ’Apippov, ’AAnOn v7 A’, &pn, Aeyers* kal Bovho- 
peOa cor paprupyoat eyo Kal’Adeipavtos ovroat mapayevdpevot vuri Tlepidydpo 
Oia THY @pornta peyddy mdvy cvppopa mepiresdrtt. Kat o Iltowwrparos, Tim 
TavTy 5 epn. Eye, einen, ppdco. ™ po Tou yap ah Genie Il. warépa haBetv 
ea ob (anbitration of Periander between Athens and Mytilene). 


3 i, 20. The year of the eclipse (585 B.C.) is a fixed point in Alyattes’ reign. 
4 y, the editors of the Oxyrh. Pap., ad loc.; Fr. Blass, Archiv f. Pap., 
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view is thought to gain some support from verbal coincidences 
with the Adnvatwy Tlodurefa, if indeed this is a work of 
Aristotle, and not rather of his school. Giving these their due 
weight (which does not appear to be considerable), they would 
indicate little more than a participation in the historical tradi- 
tions of Aristotle’s school. Granting this, there is something 
to be said for Heraclides Ponticus. Diogenes Laertius, in his 
life of Heraclides, says that he wrote cvyypépupata kéddord 
re kal dpiora... diddoyou... wepl TAS apxXAs & Kal vopov a. 
It was his habit, as we know from Cicero,! to introduce his- 
torical characters into his dialogues. Diogenes further quotes 
him (i. 94) as an authority for the family of Periander’s wife, 
and this from a treatise wep! apxfs. There would therefore 
seem to be a fairly strong case for him. 

It is objected, however,” that certain words and usages in 
the text cannot be reconciled with the theory that it is an 
early third-century production. ds olkov for els tiv olkiar is 
certainly not good Attic; and there is a curious sequence of 
tenses in which the remote past is represented by an aorist 
(karéXurov), and the proximate by a pluperfect (kare:An pew). 
A stumbling-block is also found in the word appndopodcar, 
on the ground that the true Attic form should be é€ppnopetv. 
There does not appear to be enough evidence for this, at any 
rate so far as concerns literary usage.* Still, in view of the 
time at which our copy was written, it is quite possible that it 
was the work of a late Atticizer; and this is perhaps the safer 
assumption. 

The ‘ Macedonian Dialogue’, or ‘ Dialogue on the Divinity 
of Alexander’,* has been the subject of much discussion ever 
since its discovery. The text consists of two separate but 
contemporary fragments of the second century A.D. They 
are in different hands, and each has the same peculiarity of 

* Ad Alt. xiii. 19. 3 ‘hoc in antiquis personis suaviter fit, ut et Hera- 
clides in multis et nos in sex “ de re publica” libris fecimus.’ Aristotle’s 
dialogues were distinguished by the participation of the author; Cic. zé/d. 
‘quae autem his temporibus scripsi ’ApuroréXecoy morem habent, in quo 
ita sermo inducitur ceterorum ut penes ipsum sit principatus ’. 

* Wilamowitz-Moellendorff, Gé¢t. Gel. Anz. (1904), p- 666. 


* v. Liddell and Scott, s. v.; C.Z., 431 (€ppnopeir). 
‘ Freiburg Papyri, nos. 8 and 7. 
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ending a short distance from the top of a column; they are, 
however, evidently related in form and subject-matter; and 
the tendency of commentators since the original treatment 
by W. Aly? has been to bring them into still closer con- 
junction. The form is that of the direct, not the reported, 
dialogue; the language is the Greek of everyday life; there 
are passages here and there of rhetorical or quasi-poetical 
diction, but they rather give the effect of ‘purple patches’. 

Owing to the very lacerated condition of both fragments, it 
is not easy to give an account of the contents with any con- 
fidence. The gist of them seems, however, to be as follows. 
Two persons, Mnesippus and Callistratus, who are possibly an 
Athenian and a Macedonian respectively, are having a private 
conversation on the state of affairs in Macedonia. Callistratus 
is nervous, and on the look out for spies. Mnesippus en- 
courages him, and endeavours to make him speak his mind.* 
Callistratus then begins to complain of the tyranny and 
lawlessness which reign in the country. Antipater is appar- 
ently the tyrant complained of; he is mpomeréorepos and 
irapos, and royal state does not befit him. He is at enmity 
with (?) the queen-mother Olympias. Alexander had a royal 
and divine soul; Antipater will make himself the enemy of 
all Macedonia. The divinity of Alexander has shown the 
height to which a ruler can attain (?). ‘But stay! Antipater 
comes!’* Antipater then enters, and begins what seems to 
be a complacent review of the state of the country.° (Here 
the first fragment ends, and in the middle of a word.) The 
second fragment, where it becomes intelligible, gives us the 

1 See his article in Sitzungsb. d. Heid. Akad. d. Wiss. v (1914), 
p. 25 ff. ‘ s 

2 e.g. Crénert, Wachr. Ges. d. Wiss. zu Gott. (1922), pp. 1-46, and 
Reitzenstein (z07d.). ; d 

5 (i. 3) [rt 6€]d Pepdpevos, ® Kadtorpare, MUKVOTEPA [mepi]oxenry kai 
TumTets €avtod THy Kepadny ; [ri vuvle[i o]ix avOopds, pa At, ahycworepos Te 1) 
kar’ G[Ei]av mpoehnrvas 3 emiatncoy ovv Kata 7d yevvatov [kai] eye pou Oappov 
Ti cor cvpBEBr Ket. ity ae 

4 (i. 27) Sydov nv os ovdey Oerdrepor rijs "A. Wuxijs, Os Oyyros oy Biov eax 
eis GOavaciay Sdéns, "Avtinatrpos 8 éavtiv moinoere (sic) amaons M. exOpor. 
rotyapoov 7 ’Adekdvdpov Oidrns roy Tis Tyyepovias pov exriOire (szc). adr 
aitos *Avrimatpos [é|mépxere (sic)* peraothvat. é 

5 Maxedovia pev evdaipwv kal mddat, viv pév(ror 2). (The kai seems to make 
it unlikely that he is going to say that M. is now unfortunate.) 
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end of a report by Menaechmus, an officer of Antipater, who 
has been ordered, apparently, to bring Olympias’ reply to 
some demand of the regent. It is much mutilated, but con- 
tains what looks like a vindication of Alexander’s divine origin 
and a complaint about Antipater’s attitude to the queen.’ 
Antipater is enraged ; and after some scathing remarks upon 
Alexander’s behaviour in the East, orders his officer to go 
once more and bring the queen-mother in person.’ After 
another gap in the papyrus, the speaker is Antipater’s son 
Cassander, in the rather surprising role of an apologist for the 
queen. He addresses his father as BaciAed, and appears to 
plead, on Olympias’ behalf, the suddenness of her son’s death, 
and the excusability of her natural grief.* ‘She will be more 
reasonable by-and-by.’ Antipater praises his son’s good dis- 
position. Olympias herself is now seen approaching, and 
possibly utters the last intelligible words of the fragment.* 

It would be useless to attempt to fit the situation here 
assumed into an exact place in real history. If we are to 
suppose that the news of Alexander’s death is true, then there 
is reason to think that Olympias was at the time in refuge in 
Epirus, after her earlier quarrels with Antipater. She did not, 
in fact, return to Macedonia until her recall by Polyperchon.® 
It is possible to interpret the text as referring to a mere 
rumour, but if so the situation loses much of its force. The 
‘murders’ of Alexander’s ‘comrades’ especially point to the 
very end of his career. Antipater never assumed the title 
of Bacirev’s, so far as is known. Nor does the question of 

* (ili, 10) [@]s pOo[y mpds "OAv]pmedda. . . (1. 12) ‘[6 AACEav]Bpos, hyai.. . 
(l. 15) kat 9 orepdmn ’Adé€avSpoy airdb[ev ........ treplaverethe Tov 
Pidemrre [ia |v vldy ... (1. 17) ’Avrimarpos [8 adogei] rhv Bacrdida. 
® (iii, 24) [nuiy d€ wéOn ?] eOpvdrOn kal rUm@pa Aapeiov [kai éraip]wv Oavaros, 
dy AheEardpos aivoder [hovers dv?]... (1. 27) yrooerai pe Seandrny [8vra* 
€ws vliv yap ddogei, alaOjoerar 8 epod Kodalo[pévn Ka]ra obévos. ad’ iO, 
Meévatype, xré. 

$ (iv. 03) ome : [w]por€xew 8 airy ovvyvapn, Kat [os t]o awd tis TvxNS 
mpoo paras mapéatn’ téOvnxev “A€éEavSpos, ws Kat Cel) pu) yeyevynker tov 
Batra aviykny eixe mevOeiv, Kal dre yeyevynxer. (yevvay is used of the 
mother by Aeschylus and Aristotle.) 

* (iv. 23) GAN 6p® mpoovodoay tiv Beopytopa, rots [diack Jevis pvOors peydda 
ppovovtoa (sic), Kai roils é]mixywpious Bacwreis adogotca Kai Ta Tpos nas. 


> rs ¢ x a » , , 
Odvpmias* OUrw coBapas kai rupavnxds ; Lert yap aor Suadéyecbar.. . 
® Diodorus, xviii. 49. 
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Alexander’s divinity appear to have excited so much con- 
troversy in the period following his death, though it may be 
noted that Suidas quotes Arrian as stating that pévos Trav 
dtaddxov (‘Avriarpos) Oedv Karéoar Ar€é~avdpov ovx €tXETO, 
aoeBes todT0 Kpivas. Olympias’ own feelings on the subject, 
_ as noted by other authorities, are not very clear. Plutarch 
(vit. Alex. 3) tells us that she impressed the idea on her son 
when he was setting out for his campaigns; whilst others 
represented her as becoming impatient with it,! no doubt 
when she realized its practical consequences. It seems prefer- 
able on the whole to see in the composition a pseudo-historical 
presentation of an idea which had a universal interest in the 
Roman Empire at this time, and also, perhaps, a special and 
local interest; the pronouncement of Jupiter Ammon was 
the connecting link between the royal and divine traditions 
of the Pharaohs and the Ptolemies. The piece, moreover, is 
written not in any fictitious literary medium, but in the 
popular speech. 

The question of its form presents a different set of problems. 
Assuming that the two fragments are parts of the same work 
(and very probably continuous, since one of the sheets has a 
wide left margin, as if for gumming together), it is not obvious 
why they both end off so abruptly in the middle of a page. 
Why, too, should such short pieces be given to different copy- 
ists? There are evidences of haste, especially in the second 
fragment; there are some examples of discordant syntax and 
childish spelling, as may be seen in the notes to this chapter. 
We might vote unhesitatingly for a school dictation exercise, 
except that in that case we should probably have the same 
piece. Another possibility is that they are paraphrases of two 
consecutive portions of the same work, executed by two pupils. 
The practice was a common one, both among people of elegant 
leisure, like Pliny, and in primary schools. St. Augustine 
mentions that he got good marks for a paraphrase of Juno’s 
speech in the Aenezd.” 


1 grepor dé haow adtny apociwiaba Kai héyev* OV mavoerat pe StaBaddrwv 
’"ANéEavdpos mpos THY” Hpav ; Plut. loc. cit. ; 

2 Confessions, i.17. An example of a short and very bald Homeric 
paraphrase is provided by Pag. Soc. /tal., no. 135. Dio Chrysostoms 
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But, if so, of what was it a paraphrase? Advocates of the 
theory that we have here a paraphrased version of a‘ Hellenistic 
historical tragedy’ can show some grounds for supposing that 
such a genre existed, A glance through any list of the titles 
of Greek plays reveals comparatively little, but there was, it 
appears, an inclination in the early fifth century to use the 
saga of the Persian War for this purpose, as evidenced by the 
Persae and Midjrov dédwots of Aeschylus and Phrynichus. 
We may suspect that not a little of the interest felt in this 
motive arose from contemporary political controversy, and 
tended to focus itself round the intriguing personality of 
Themistocles. His name occurs, in fact, as the title of two 
lost plays, one by the fourth-century Moschion, the other by 
the Alexandrian Philicus. Lycophron, another member of 
the‘ Tragic Pleiad, wrote a historical tragedy, the Kacoavdpeis. 
If something out of the way is required, it may be found in 
the remains of a ponderous drama on the subject of Moses, 
by one Ezechiel, which are preserved amongst excerpts from 
Alexander Polyhistor by Eusebius in his Praeparatio Evan- 
gelica.._ This work is certainly Hellenistic in point of time, 
but cannot be considered useful for our present object. Neither 
can one think of such a historical tragedy as being written 
in prose, especially in the ckow7; only a farce would be toler- 
able in that medium. 

It would appear safer to accept the dialogue as a rather 
more ambitiously dramatic example of a contemporary type, 
and to look for parallels among the writers of Dialogue in 
Imperial times, such as Lucian and Philostratus. Some in- 
fluence from the Roman fraefexta may be allowed, especially 
in its later manifestations, such as the Octavia. A parallel is 
not infrequently adduced in the conversation between Anti- 
pater and the officer charged with hunting down Demosthenes, 
which occurs at the end of Lucian’s Demosthenis Encomium. 
But the likeness is illusory ; for that (like most others brought 


Philoctetes paraphrase illustrates this kind of composition. The para- 


phrase of an epic ‘ Rape of Persephone’ (Ber/. Klasstkertexte, v) isa bald 
and colourless production. 


* ix. 28; see A. Kappelmacher in Wéener Studien, xliv. 69. 


. 


: 
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forward for the purpose) is a strictly ‘static’ dialogue, and 


shows no development of situation such as we have before us, 
The nearest illustration that we have} though it is far from 
satisfactory, is possibly to be found in Philostratus’ Vero (iii. 
439);* this is a discussion of that emperor's proceedings in 
Greece by two characters, Menecrates and Musonius, which 


_ is interrupted by the arrival of a ship, crowned with garlands, 


bringing news of the tyrant’s death. The dramatic framework, 
however, is of the very slightest,and amounts to no more than 
a conventional setting for the main theme. 

A parallel to the Macedonian Dialogue has been seen by 
some commentators in the ‘Trial of Demades’, a papyrus 
from Abusir-el-Melek, the writing of which points to a date 
about the time of Augustus.* This is the longest, and in 
many ways the most remarkable of the dialogues so far 
brought to light by the papyri. The unpleasant, but enter- 
taining character with whose fate it deals is sufficiently well 
known from literary sources.* Of openly pro-Macedonian 
sympathies (though always prepared to play a double game 
if his own interests could be furthered), he was a mediator on 
more than one occasion between Athens and the Northern 
power; his services were acknowledged by public honours. 
Himself a loose liver, and lacking the education and industry 
necessary for the production of finished literary work, he was 
fired with professional no less than political jealousy of his 
demesman Demosthenes ;° and was, in fact, the mover of the 
decree for his condemnation (Plut. wz. Dem. 28). His fame 
rests chiefly upon his so¢s, which are not devoid of Attic salt ; 
many are preserved by Plutarch and other authors, and per- 


ty. W. Aly, of. cet. ; ; 

2 This work has been alternatively ascribed to Lucian. The so-called 
“© Acts of the Alexandrian Martyrs’ (v. Premerstein in Phz/ologus, Suppl. 
XVI. ii) are also somewhat similar in form. See, for example, Oxyrh. 
Pap., no. 33. ; . 

3 Berl. Pap., no. 13045 ; Berl. Klassikertexte, vi, p. 13 f, 

* See references in Pauly-Wissowa, 7.-£., s. v- Demades. ike 

5 Pytheas ap. Athen. ii. 44 E 6 pev vdpororay Kal peptuvay Tas vuKTas . .. 
6 dé mopvoBooxay Kai pedvoxdpuevos. Diels (Rhein. Mus. xxix, p. 107 f.) 
quotes from a Viennese MS. collection of Anpddeca a remark of D. to the 
effect that ‘Demosthenes is like the swallows; he neither allows one to 


sleep nor wakes one up properly’. 
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haps more have been fathered upon him. The most picturesque 
of these is possibly his argument against the truth of a report 
of Alexander’s death— if he were really dead, the whole world 
would be stinking of his corpse’;! the neatest, his reply to 
one who sympathized with him on a bad reception—‘ the 
public has its off-days’.? It is also interesting, in view of the 
subject of the previous dialogue, to note that he was a zealous 
advocate of the ascription of divine honours to Alexander.® 

The circumstances leading up to the situation presupposed 
in the present dialogue are narrated, with some discrepancies, 
by Diodorus,‘ Plutarch,® and Photius. Demades was sent 
on a special mission to Pella to negotiate with Antipater for 
the withdrawal of the Macedonian garrison from Munychia. 
This attempt might have prospered; but in the meanwhile 
a fatal act of treachery came to light in the shape of a letter 
from Demades to Perdiccas, discovered amongst the latter's 
papers after his death, in which he was invited to cross over to 
Europe and attack Antipater, and so to deliver the Greeks 
and campod Kal madatod orhpovos eénptnpmévovs. On the 
evidence of this, Demades was handed over to the executioner, 
either by Antipater or by his son Cassander. 

The dialogue consists of a lively duel between Demades 
and his prosecutor, the Corinthian Dinarchus ; the judges are 
apparently the members of an Athenian mission at the Mace- 
donian court. (This is a detail not mentioned by other 
authorities.) The treasonable correspondence with Perdiccas 
seems to have consisted of more than one letter; these are 
produced in succession by Dinarchus, who states that they 
come from the BaowWtKd ypdppara (1. 342). In the first 
Demades has attempted to dissuade Perdiccas from marrying 


’ Plut. vit. Phoc. 22. 

* @oTep dyworarod yevérOar Suveniepiay o'tw Kai dxpoatod (Diels, op. cit.). 
His reproof of a refractory audience is also noteworthy : odk éué exwAvoare 
heyew add’ Eavtovs dxoverv (2b7a.). 

* Val. Max. vii. 2 E 13 ‘nolentibus Atheniensibus divinos honores 
Alexandro decernere, Videte, inquit, ne dum caelum custoditis terram 
amittatis’ (Diels, of. cit.). 

* Xvill. 41 27222. 

° uit. Dem. 31; vit. Phoc. 30. 

° Excerpt (Bekker, no. 92) from Arrian wept ra pera *AdeEavdpor. 


— 
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Nicaea, the daughter of Antipater, an alliance which is here 
said to have been arranged by Alexander! Demades attempts 
to defend himself by stating that Antipater had by this time 
shown himself the enemy of Athens, and that her interests 
demanded that Perdiccas should be placed in a stronger 
position. The more definitely incriminating invitation to the 
latter to cross into Europe is then produced. Not content 
with laying open to the invader % Koi} ras ‘EAAddos éotla 
(so the Corinthian flatters his Athenian hearers), this galley- 
slave has dared to stipulate that he himself shall be made 
tyrant in his native city.2. There he proposes to strut about 
the market-place, Badifav twndrA& cal Sopugopotdpevos. The 
jury must have pity on themselves and their country; in 
taking their just vengeance they need not fear any interference 
from the Macedonian authorities. 

Demades remains unabashed throughout; he feels that he 
is being condemned dxpiros, before a biased court, dv 6 PébBos 
apatpetrat Thy Whpov. Instead of this wearisome farce, why 
could they not have had him quietly stabbed, at the cost of 
a few pence, on his journey from or to Attica?* For the 
prosecutor he has nothing but contempt and abuse: ‘ You are 
a cheap kind of tyrant, after the examples of Phalaris and 
Alexander ’—‘/ impertinent to yow? You are only Dinarchus, 
even if you arm yourself with the thunder of God.’* So he 
goes unrepentant to his death, together with his young son 
Demeas. 

The style and language of the piece point to a fairly early 
date, possibly in the third, or even the late fourth century B. C., 


‘ , , ‘ > , 
1 (1. 192) fv "AdeEavdpos pev Kareveyinoev, ’Avtimatpos Oe dréoreiie, 
, > ge ' \ = a ” 
Kaooavépos & ifyaye, Tepdixxas be Kahos Tou@y Eynpev. woe 
2 (1.256) mpodideoe Iepdixxa thy “Arrixny, mohepov enxayer tais APnvais, 
, 2 , eh Sieber. ; i 
aipet Tas mpds ‘Avtinarpov dpohoyias, abrov mapaxanet moujoat TUpavvor" «tyat 
ap dynow and rev Tiowrparidav 6 konndrdrys. Anpuddovs TOY TpoT@THpeY 
porary (?) Baoavos* ras Xetpas, ds of TUAGL TOY amo THS KOTNS VTOPLLYTTKOUTL 
a ~ lol > / + 
po Ody, ert ra oxnTTpa Tov AOnvaev perayety eorrovdaces. ; j 
3 (1. 359) ef S€ Kal xpiow eder Kal oyor Kat TooauTHy yever bar Topmny, 
‘| fs sees , 2Qr 2 is 
€& ’AOnvar evade ropevdpevov 7) mau evTevdev eKet KopeComevov oud dy mavdo 
Keds i) Tpl@BeNleLos oTpaTLoTNS <dKdTwS TOU TUXdVTOS MLTJOU XapLY epdvevoey ; 
‘ ea a \ - 
4 (1. 118) aloxpov yap pera rov ’Akpayarretvoy i) Tov Pepaiov dvouater Gat 
: ME ee! eis © 
Kopiv@tov Aivapxov .. . (1. 128) mappnota Coat pos o€ 5; Atvapyos €t, Kat ay 
; 
rov Avos AaBys Kepauvor. 
3379 
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when the memory of these events would be comparatively 
fresh. It is therefore possible that it contains some elements 
of historical value. As has been pointed out by the editors, 
the Dinarchus whom we meet here, and who is also mentioned 
by Arrian as Demades’ accuser, can now be identified as the 
favourite of Antipater, appointed by him governor of the 
Peloponnese, and subsequently put to death by Polyperchon." 
He is to be distinguished from his famous namesake, who 
flourished later under Demetrius of Phalerum. A further 
point of interest occurs in the mention of the State-records of 
Macedonia, which are also referred to as a source by Lucian. 
In the ‘Macedonian Dialogue’ (v.s.) an unfortunately mutilated 
passage seems to refer to a written correspondence of 
Olympias. It seems possible that such documents, or copies 
thereof, were accessible to the writer of this dialogue and to 
other authors, and that they provided valuable historical 
evidence. 


§4 


The last-mentioned dialogue may possibly be reckoned as 
a ‘rhetorical exercise’ of an unusually dramatic type; but 
before noticing some examples of the more conventional 
peAéTn, We may remark fragments of two technical treatises 
on the art of rhetoric. 

The first and longer of these* consists of portions of the 
already extant pnropixy mpods ‘Adr€é~avdpor, so called from 
a letter with which it is prefaced, and ascribed from the 
earliest times to Aristotle. The fragments cover considerable 
portions of the first three chapters of the work, but do not 
include any part of the introduction. After a general con- 
sideration of the nature of 76 dikatov, 7d cupdépor, and 7d 
voujov, the author proceeds to particular precepts on the 
handling of various kinds of subject-matter, or mpoOéceis. 
These (1. 105) are seven in number (sep? lepdv 7} vdpov 4 repli 
THS WOALTLKAS KaTAaTKEVAS KTE.), and may be dealt with either 
ev Bovadj or €v Sim. The form of the State may be either 


aes ; 
* Suidas, s.v. Acivapxos. 

9 cal ”~ 

* Dem. Encom. 26 MakeSovixa ris Baowtns olkias Uropynuata. 


* Hibeh Pap. I, no. 26. 
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a democracy or an oligarchy; the author’s sympathies seem 
rather to incline to the latter. 

The supposed Aristotelian authorship of this work was first 
seriously contested by Spengel in 1840.2 The claims of 
Anaximenes of Lampsacus,? upon which doubt had more 
recently been thrown, would seem to be supported in some 
degree by the present discovery; the papyrus comes from the 
wrappings of a mummy, and can be dated with a fair amount 
of certainty to the first half of the third century B.c. It is 
therefore likely that the original was a work of the fourth 
century. It does not, however, prove that the author preceded 
Aristotle; and it should be noted that the same mummy has 
yielded a fragment of a work (Hzbeh 16) which is probably to 
be ascribed to Theophrastus. A more definite indication may 
be found in the fact that the complete treatise, which contains 
many historical allusions, does not mention any event later 
than the assistance given by the Corinthians to the Syracusans 
against the Carthaginians in 343 B.c. A date about 340 B.C. 
for the composition of the work would therefore not be un- 
likely. Further, Anaximenes is mentioned by Quintilian 
(iii. 4. 9), who ascribes to him a division of the art of oratory 
into three genera and seven species, which agrees almost word 
for word with a passage at the beginning of the “PnropiKxy.* 
Dionysius of Halicarnassus ° expresses an unfavourable opinion 
of Anaximenes as a writer, a verdict which seems to be borne 
out by the present treatise. 

The fragments are interesting in themselves as supplying 
us with a very early text for comparison with the manuscript 
tradition. This text is found to lend a certain amount of 
support to the ‘worse’ as well as the ‘better’ group of 


1 (1. 137) dns of péev vopor TO wANOos arorpeovor tois Tas ovoias €xXovgy 
emiBoudevery Tois d€ mAovTovaw eis TAs Kowvas Aevroupyias Sarravay. (I. 151) TO 
dé mARGos ov cuKodhavtias adAN éepyacias emBupnoe. (1. 166) meph de Tas 
éddvyapxias’ Tas pév apxds det rovs vopous Katavepew && ieov maor rots rhs 
qoXtrelas peTéxovow" Tovtay 6 «iva Tas meioras khnperds, Tas dé peyloraus 
kpupaia Wipe uch? dpxor kai wetorns dxpiBetas dvaynpurras. 

2 y. Grenfell and Hunt, ad /oc. ° See below, p. 119, n. 4. 

4 The ‘Pyropixn mentions only two genera, but it is sought (with some 

ibility) to alter the text. 
NE ond He states that A. attempted but failed to deserve the 
epithet rerpaywvos, and characterizes him as doevys kal dribavos. 
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codices—though the balance inclines to the latter. It also 
confirms several of the conjectures of editors—notably Spengel. 
It is by no means free from the usual errors of copyists.! 

The other fragmentary rhetorical treatise is notable as being 
written in Doric.2. The writing belongs to the late second 
century A.D.; the dialect bears a close resemblance to that 
of the remains of Archytas of Tarentum, and of the ’H@:xai 
Atadég~ers of the Pythagorean school, which are thought to 
belong to the early fourth century B.c.* These latter works, 
however, are all concerned with moral philosophy ; the present 
rhetorical manual, if it belongs to the same school, is so far 
unique; though it bears some resemblance to them in the 
large number of poetic quotations it contains, it should be 
remembered that these are for the most part introduced 
together in the same context witha particular technical object. 

The fragment consists of practical hints to the speaker on 
the subject of language and deportment, with a view to 
winning the confidence of his audience and impressing them 
with one’s own excellence of character. The first column 
concerns the exordium. The importance of modesty and un- 
studied diction in the opening attack is emphasized.t This 
will produce an impression of impartiality. By holding your 
forces in reserve you will further give an expression of peyado- 
mpéreca, The subject of suitable quotations is next treated ; 
the examples given are mostly from //ad, Book ix, and 
hackneyed at that;° a final quotation from Sophocles is 
missing. Decorous language and avoidance of abuse will help 
you to sustain the character of peyadorperyjs. Further, ‘in all 
your narration you must have a good object and a good intent 
(srrobéavos xpnoras Kal diavoias)’. By blaming the wicked, 
you will win a reputation for goodness, for ‘most men approve 
of their like’. A quotation from Euripides is introduced to 


' y. Grenfell and Hunt, ad Joc. 

* Oxyrh. Pap., no, 410. 

* v. Mullach, fragg. Phil. Graec. i, p. 544 ff. 

4 ] 4 a lal LE ~ 7 2 ‘ oe > ‘ A A , 

» (1. 2) auk ev 7G eee Ta Kar’ apxas trav epddav Kal py yeypappevas SoKy 
aera at aie GAG iiwrikais, kat pndev os axpiBéws cidds GAN’ ds oldpevos Kai 
aka : 

F e.g. ov’ ci xpucsiy "Apodiry eidos epifor (1 389) ; od avd earhpiee Kdpn 
kal emt yOovt Batver (A 443). : 
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illustrate this point.! An affectation of forgetfulness will also 
be found advantageous.2 And ‘almost all irony is high- 
minded’. 

The papyri provide examples of the rhetorical exercise from 
the beginning of the Hellenistic period onward, though they 
naturally become more frequent in Roman Imperial times. 
They may be roughly divided into pedérau proper, or academic 
exercises dealing with historical or imaginary situations, and 
speeches which may actually have been delivered in court or 
on public occasions. The earliest example of the former is an 
exhortation to the Athenians to make war on some undefined 
occasion,* the provenance of which indicates that it belongs to 
the early third century B.c. It is therefore not unreasonable 
to suppose that it belongs to the period when such works first 
began to be produced, that is to say (according to Quintilian °) 
about the time of Demetrius of Phalerum. The correct, if 
colourless, language of the piece supports the conjecture. The 
occasion which the Athenians are urged to avail themselves 
of © may, as Blass suggests, be that arising from the death of 
Alexander ; and the speaker into whose mouth the oration is 
put the Athenian general Leosthenes. A doubtful reference 
to Taenarum (I. 58), where Leosthenes is said to have collected 
mercenaries,’ may be thought to lend support to this view. 
Apart from this, the piece consists chiefly of commonplaces.® 

An example belonging to the third century B.C. is to be 
found in a portion of a ‘protreptic’ discourse on the subject 
of PiAeraipia.? It is probably to be dated prior to 220 B.C. 


1 Phoenix, Fr. 803. 8, 9 0d romor’ Apotnca, yryyooKkwv Gre | ToLovTds €or 
otomep WOeTar Evvay. 
t ‘ \ > a > >} ? / ‘ > X Xa 6 
2 (1. 115) ofoy yap pr emiBeBorevkjper GAN’ avrocyxedidey To emdeAaaba. 
3 (1. 121) ayédov dé kal way 76 cipwrikoy peyadorperes. 
* Hibeh Pap. 1, no. 15. Jander, Oratt. et rhett. Graec. fragg. nuper 
reperta, NO. 42. 
5 Inst. orat. il. 4. 41. M oe iP. , 
® (1. 42) d&eis yap eixds eivar rods ek TaY peTaBohay Katpous’ wv ayti\aBeo be 
kal mavaacbe mpocexortes Tois rijv pabvpiay aopadevay droKadovow. 
T Diod. xviii. 9. { 2 ite : é 
8 e.g. (1. 106) as dvdkidy eat, & avdpes AOnvatot, TOY ep Mapadou kal 
A Cod - \ 4 > , 
Sadapim xudiverv Siaredety dyas ro avvodoy amoyryywokovtas Ty NyEHoviay 
KTE. 


° Flinders Petrie Pap., no. 10 (ed. J. P. Mahaffy, Cunningham Memoirs, 
vill, p. 31); Jander, of. czz., no. 39. 
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on account of documents found in company with it. The 
fragment is concerned with the familiar example of the devo- 
tion of Achilles to Patroclus.1 The language is not without 
grace and rhythm; the studious avoidance of hiatus indicates 
that it is later than Isocrates. 

Of equally early origin as the last, though of a somewhat 
different nature, is the fragment* of a ‘ Certamen Homeri et 
Hesiodi’, printed in vol. v, p. 225, of the Oxford Text of Homer 
(ed. T. W. Allen), and evidently belonging to a source of the 
much later ‘Certamen’ which follows it there; ll. 75-100 of 
that work are practically a reproduction, on a slightly reduced 
scale, of the language of the fragment. To this has now to be 
added the recently discovered papyrus Michigan 2754,* which 
provides us with a similar source for the last ten lines of the 
Certamen—with the important addition of the subscription 
[Arxi]oépavros epi “Oujpov. Alcidamas, the orator and 
writer of the fourth century B.C., who was a follower of 
Gorgias and opponent of Isocrates, had previously been con- 
sidered a probable source; the author of the Certamen cites 
his authority for a fact concerning the death of Hesiod (I. 240), 
though not in a way which would suggest that Alcidamas is 
his chief source for the whole work. Stobaeus* also quotes 
two famous lines, put into the mouth of Homer® by the 
author of the Certamen, as coming from the Movceioy of 
Alcidamas. The discovery of the Michigan fragment now 
seems to put it beyond doubt that the Cerzamen is based, at 
least in part, on a composition by Alcidamas, designed perhaps 
to serve the purpose of a rhetorical exercise. It cannot be 
said that the language of the two fragments bears out to any 
great extent Aristotle’s imputation of Wuypérns to Alci- 


* Compare Plat. Sym. 179 E and elsewhere. 

* Flinders Petrie Pap., no. 25 (ed. Mahaffy, of. cit., p. 70). See on the 
Certamen T. W. Allen, Homer: the Origins and the Transmtssion 
pp. 20ff. See also J. U. Powell, pp. 37, 38 above. ; 

* Transactions and Proceedings of the American Philological Associa- 
tion, \vi (1925), J. G. Winter. See Kérte in Wilcken, Archiv f. Papyrus- 
forschung, viii, 261. 

* Florilegium, s. c., €mawos Oavdrov, no. 3. 

2 "Apxny Bev pi pivar emiyOovioisw apioror, 

uta 0 Ores dkora wUAas Aidao mepjoa (= Certamen, \l. 78-9). 
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damas '—the employment, that is, of a recondite and redundant 
vocabulary ; but a somewhat feebly sententious epilogue, the 
text of which is both materially damaged and probably 
corrupted in transmission, has been judiciously omitted by the 
composer of the Certamen. 

A papyrus of considerably later date—probably of the late 
first century B.C. or early first A.D.2—contains a portion of 
the reply of an Athenian orator to a threatening letter from 
some foreign potentate. Philip of Macedon naturally suggests 
himself as the sender (so the English editors). Certain 
indications, however, that the author of the letter is a young 
man, and that he has not previously fought against Athens,* 
have inclined some commentators to suppose that he is rather 
Alexander. The tone of the present composition, which is 
a vigorous call to arms, is certainly widely different from that 
of the Demosthenic* oration (xi) which deals with a similar 
situation in 346 B.C.; and the latter is better calculated as 
a reply to Philip’s guarded and statesmanlike letter. It seems 
better, however, not to press for an exact historical setting for 
this kind of work; the instance of Philip would occur more 
readily to the mind of a composer. The language shows some 
departure from the classical Attic standard; it is mostly de- 
void of periods, being composed of short questions and clauses 
strung together with the minimum of connecting particles.® 


1 Rhet. 1406 A ff. 

2 Oxyrh. Pap., no. 216; Jander, of. cit., no. 43. : 

8 (ii. 17) ev Tois drAasS viKjoas veanikeverOw. But it might be said that A. 
had cormmanded the cavalry at Chaeronea; nor is the verb veamnevecOa 
(or veavteveoOar) to be so strictly limited. ; P : 

* An important statement with regard to this speech is made in the 
fragment of a commentary on it by Didymus, published in Berlin Classical 
Texts, f (p. Creel neCole stale 7. it is said that troromnoete dy tts ouk amo 
oKkorod ovpmepopnabat To Aoyidioy &k Tivwv Anyoobevovs mpaypareay émuruy~ 
rebéy. Kat eloivy ot dacw "Avakievovs eivat Tov Aapyaknvod thy cvpBovdny, 
vov S¢ év 1H EBddpy TOv Didurmixay ddiyou Sew ypdppaow advrois evreraxAat. 
Anaximenes is quoted as an authority in three other passages in the same 
fragment. The suspicion arises that he may be the compiler of the 
‘fourth Philippic’ as well. (He has already been noted as the probable 
author of the ‘Pyropixr mpds ’"AXeEavdpor, see above, p. 115.) R 

5 (ii. 1) tiva rOv cuppdyoy aohodéeKaper ; mov ra Teixn THs mONews 
mémrwKey ; Tis aixudhoros juay yéyovev ;..- (I. 11) Gpovoovper mpos adAn ous, 
Trois vdpows évpevouer, Kaptepeiv ev Trois Sewvois emordueda, rHy THs edevbepias 
Tdéty ovK evkatadetToper. 
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A long fragment of an oration against a naval commander,} 
belonging in point of writing to the first century A. D., is inter- 
esting both for its contents and as being one of the earlier 
papyrus discoveries (1861). It is probably a conventional 
treatment of the theme familiar from the trial of the com- 
manders after the battle of Arginusae; here the conduct of 
only a single admiral is in question. He is accused of leaving 
the killed and wounded in the water after the victory had 
been won, and, apparently, of having previously notified his 
intention to his crews in a brutal order. The pathos of the 
situation is heightened by the picture of drowning men clinging 
to the oar-blades, and of the corpses of patriots whose only 
epitaph is that written by their commander, ‘ od 0ér7w’. 

The language and style of the piece is good, and shows 
acquaintance with Attic models, though the writer does not 
attempt to imitate any particular author; the vocabulary, 
however, shows signs of lateness.2_ It may accordingly be a 
production of the first or second century B. C. 

Another, though considerably later, example of the nautical 
theme of which the rhetors appear to have been fond (witness 
their love of pirates) occurs in a complaint of Lysander’s pilots 
on the score of insufficient rewards; * they contrast their own 
responsible position with that of the mere helmsman or 
master.* 

The popularity of Demosthenes throughout our period and 
in that of the Roman rule in Egypt is attested by many 
papyri, which include not only numerous copies of his 
speeches, but commentaries upon them, such as that of 
Didymus (v. s.), and exercises in his style upon their subject- 
matter, or upon incidents in his career. There is, for instance, 
an early example ° (probably of the third century B.C.) of an 

* Pap. Dugit (ed. E. Egger, Rev. archéol., N.S., III. iv, pp. 139-52) ; 
Jander, of. cz¢., no. 41. 

2 eg. doparicdvrwy (1. 13); avtumapérarre (1. 16); pydeplay with the 
indicative (1. 22). 

3 Pap. Soc. Ital., no. 128. 

mlaes)no Hey emt THS Mpopyns GenvoHOns TO veda OLYTOVoY trocnpaivor... 
el d€ kal of vavkAnpa... 
bt aoe Pap., P. 9781 (B.K.T,, vii, p. 4 ff.); A. Korte, Archiv f. Pap. 
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attempted reply to his speech against Leptines’ proposed 

abolition of the grant of dréAea.!_ The portion preserved 
consists of a defence, put into the mouth of the respondent- 
in-chief, of the four c¥ydcKor who are attacked by Demosthenes 
at the end of his speech (or. xx, § 146 ad fin.). Demosthenes’ 
points are taken up and replied to in order, and his words are 
often echoed. The composition is good and does not give the 
effect of a mere patchwork. The Attic is generally blameless, 
save that the writer is twice betrayed by the late verb ckaticxvo. 
As we possess the end of the roll, which has no subscriptio, the 
piece is certainly a pedérn. 

Exercises in defence or criticism of Demosthenes are pro- 
vided by Oxyrh. Pap., nos. 1799 and 858,? both of late date 
(second or third century A.D.). The former of these, which is 
carelessly written, appears to be a vindication of Demosthenes’ 
policy in the period following the battle of Chaeronea.? In 
the other, he is unfavourably contrasted with some other 
orator, who not only exhorted the Athenians to go to Thebes, 
but went to the front himself.t The author continues to hold 
Demosthenes up to scorn as a mere wind-bag, by quoting 
from the famous passage in the De Corona (§ 169) about the 
effect of the news from Elatea. ‘Though he had never heard 
the sound of a trumpet himself, he attempted to terrify you by 
this description.’ The piece illustrates the entire disregard 
which composers of peAéra: are apt to show for history and 
tradition; Demosthenes took part in the battle of Chaeronea 
(338 B.C.) ; the De Corona was delivered after 330. 

Practical instruction for the advocate is given in the Aixyn 
kAomAs,° ina papyrus of the first century A.D. This bears the 
marks of having been taken down verbatim from the instructor; 


1 The same subject is treated in two speeches ascribed to Aelius 
Aristides (orr. 53, 54, Dind.). 

2 Jander, of. czz., no. 45. 

2 ‘ a 2 s A ‘ 4 ‘ / 

3 (ii, 14) Ta pév map’ airov hexOevra adyO7 Kal ovppeporra bua Tehous 
aiverar Ty WOAet* Kav €i KAO EKagTOY avT@ pore mpoo€oXopev, mavT dy eaw cero 
ei 0’ avatetpopéres Grayra kal AeAupagpevor HTE, dvaitios ovTOTL, == é 

4 (1. 18) €rtw Snpnydpos Kai orparnyds 6 avrds, Kat AnpooGerns eas ‘ 

y ; Reet a der Ey Vis 
Wy piopa EXov dyopeveTa. (1.23), Anpoo dévet dé mas meitopat, @ ye ov Gwpaé, 
ov ddpv, ov Ei:bos, odb€ TO Tapa Tov Trarpés. 


6 Brit. Mus. Pap., no. 256 (ed. Kenyon); Jander, of. czt., no. 40. 
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it is sometimes in the form of question and answer between 
the parties, at others of exposition by the teacher. No proper 
names occur ; it is prefaced with a short statement of the case 
to be discussed. This is the familiar theme of the deposit ; 
a man has buried a talent in a friend’s garden with his consent ; 
subsequently he comes by night and removes it without the 
other’s knowledge. Is he guilty of theft? The problem is 
complicated by the fact that there are no witnesses. 

This papyrus consists apparently of three parts: 

(i) two fragmentary columns dealing with a question of 
legitimacy (ypagi) £evias) ; 

(ii) a dfkn KAomjs (see F. G. Kenyon in Mélanges Henri 
Weil (1898), pp. 243-8; Cronert, Arch. f. Pap. i. 117), men- 
tioned above ; 

(iii) the beginning of a piece which appears to be on the 
same subject as the first. The motive may here be a claim 
for support, on behalf of the child whose legitimacy is in 
question (col. iv, ll. 35-7 tov maida rpépeww éemdvayKes Tov 
yeyevynkora). 

The fragment is valuable as an example of this kind of 
composition in the first century. The style is simple and- 
unadorned ; hiatus is avoided. 

Instances of speeches which may have been actually delivered 
in court occur in that against a certain Maximus, chiefly 
dealing with a charge of immorality (Oxyrh. Pap.,no.471),and in 
the defence of a woman against accusations of poisoning and 
fraud (Oxyrh. Pap.,no. 472; no. 486 also is connected with the 
case); both these belong to the second century A.D. The 
former of these is interesting as being possibly a genuine 
indictment of a Roman prefect of Egypt, though there is no 
other evidence to support the claims of the only known prefect 
of that name (Vibius Maximus, A.D. 103-7). The presiding 
authority, who is addressed as képie, may be the reigning 
emperor. 

The Encomium is not so common as might have been 
expected in Ptolemaic times. In conclusion, however, may 
be noticed a fragment of this kind of composition which is 
written on the first part of the papyrus containing the dialogue 
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on Demades.' After reviewing various types of constitution 


the author proceeds to the praises of Egypt in general, and of 
the reigning Ptolemy in particular. In terms which recall 
those of Theocritus, the ruler is praised for his generosity and 
his prowess in arms ;” the position of Alexandria, the ‘ world- 
city’, is characterized in a phrase not unlike that used by 
Marcus Aurelius to describe the Stoic Cosmopolis.’ 


Addendum. 


The appearance of the Catalogue of the Literary Papyri 
in the British Museum provides an interesting example 
(B. M. Pap. 2239; no. 193) of the Diatribe or lecture. The 
fragments, probably dating from the second century A.D., are 
described as diadéfers cogiorikai; according to Crénert the 
author is an Attizicing sophist. The handwriting is poor, and 
the decipherable portion is full of mistakes such as might be 
made in dictation. The scribe does not write iota adscript or 
subscript. 

The papyrus contains portions of two compositions. The 
first is concerned with the praises of aidés, ‘a goddess who 
dwells in man’s most conspicuous organ—his eye’ (i, ll. 4-7). 
The argument is reinforced by quotations from Homer 
(Od. vi. 221, 222) and Hesiod (rév Acxpaiov [rpo|pov ror 
‘“EXixkéviov molimélva éav pera hpoviclews dd|dynv 7xor 
Movody (rotkidnv) katadééat Botvrdopar’ aidas 4 7’ dvdpas péya 
oiverat kTé. = Of. et D2. 316). 

The second portion is concerned with the description of a 
bird, which it is suggested may be the Phoenix. The lan- 
guage of the piece (ll. 56, 61 ox qua; |. 74 €orxey; piscatorial 
details) recalls that of the Eikéves of the Philostrati and of the 
’"Exgpdoers of Callistratus; compare, for a picture of ducks, 


ep 4op TUE 
3 wet yp A - j ‘ 
2 (1. 34) moderixny amdvrnow typet, xarpet Tois dyabois, KaXois Umeptiderat Ta 
; Lied ype LERNER A 7 
KaAd, ayerat ToIs modelos Ews TOU ViKHoaL. . . ABavarous ToLEl Tas TOY aBavaTwY 
; 
Sean ? = \ > / > cal ~ , 4 aN > a as 
(1. 25) aOpeis tip em@xicperny ev Tois Tov NeiAov mepacty Ow avrots ToLs 
ue : is ; Se ahie regia 
éPOarpols Exovcay Ta Kara’ at pev yap adXat mnets THs UrroKeperns Kees 
> Le > ‘ \ va oS cod 
mores eloiv, “AdeEavOpeias Oe xopat Ths yap oikovpevns AheEdvdpeva modus 
a ; : 
éoriv. Cf. Marc. Aur. (ii. 11) woNirny dyra TOAEwS THS dvwrdrns, js at ourai 
ee > 
TOAELS BOTEP OikKiat Eloi. 
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geese, &c.,! the “EXos of Philostratus Lemnius. The papyrus 
alludes to. the clearness, persistency and auspicious character 
of the bird’s note; to its fine feathers, important strut, and 
fighting propensities. It would be difficult to find these 
characteristics so well united in any bird as they are in the 
barn-door cock. See Aristophanes, Av. ll. 275, 486, 835, and 
(for Il. 63 sqq.) 1332; Cratinus, Horae frag. (@pav mwacav 
Kavaxav oddgwvos adéxtwp); Pliny, V. H. x. 21; Cicero, de 
Div. i. 34. 74, &c. The brilliant and glossy plumage of the 
cock *, which is emphasized appropriately enough in an e/kér, 
is naturally less prominent in Comedy; though see the con- 
text of Birds |. 275. 


? Including a pair of phoenixes. 

Su (J1) mouKiAny TTEpooy, (71) [S-Japo[p]ov (? diaropov) rd dopa, (73) 
evpnuov, (74) To dopa al@viov 7} Bee alate exe [t]o k[o]oua, (84) 7 m poeta 
be [ao |re[p] . » Thovavos a[yav], .. . (90) purdul kos. 


Sele 77 qq. .) xpvaavyés [Jou kal baepater kata Thy TrEpwot trdpyet[yalvos 
mpoceotkos Oa[Aaa |on. 


thie 
LETTER RewRI TING 
THE ZENON PAPYRI 


PAPYRI are generally classed as literary and non-literary, 
and it is to the second and humbler category that the Zenon 
papyri belong. They are merely a collection of private and 
business letters, accounts, contracts, and other such documents, 
all of which have been written with a strictly practical aim. 
But they are always interesting and often readable; they 
present a vivid picture of the life of their time ; and they are 
exceptionally good specimens of the Greek that was used in 
ordinary intercourse in the Alexandrian age. A survey of 
Greek literature may therefore condescend to take note ot 
them, non-literary though they undoubtedly are in the sense 
that they were not written to be read by a public. 

Zenon, by whose name they are called, and to whom most 
of them are addressed, was a Carian Greek otherwise unknown 
to history. He came to Egypt in the reign of Ptolemy II 
and lived there till at least well into the reign of Ptolemy III. 
He had the good fortune to find service under a minister who, 
next to the king, was the most influential man in the country, 
Apollonius the dioecetes. Our first records of Zenon date 
from about 260 B.C., when we find him travelling between 
Egypt and the Egyptian province of Syria, engaged, as far as 
we can judge, not in political but in commercial business. In 
another year or two he has become more closely attached to 
the person of the dioecetes ; he appears now as the confiden- 
tial secretary who handled his master’s correspondence, to 
whom all suitors hac to apply for an audience, and who alone 
could seize the favourable moment for presenting them (os dv 
evKalpoovta AdBnis AmodAdviov). It was the custom of 
Apollonius to make long tours of inspection up the Nile, 
travelling in state in his own flotilla, with his private physician, 
a crowd of secretaries and servants, and occasionally (being 
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a statesman who paid great respect to religion) one or two 
priests. He was accompanied of course by Zenon, and to 
this fact we owe the preservation of several most illuminating 
letters addressed to the dioecetes. These tours lasted for 
months, till sometimes the king grew impatient and summoned 
his minister back to Alexandria. From the royal bounty 
Apollonius had received at least two estates ev dwpeat, one at 
Memphis, and one in the Fayum beside the newly founded 
town of Philadelphia. The development of this latter estate 
was, it is easy to see, his most cherished interest for many 
years. Toadorn the town with temples, to stud the landscape 
with orchards and olive-groves, to introduce the best breeds of 
farmstock from abroad—these were his aims and these are 
the constant themes of his correspondence. In pursuance of 
this plan he ordered or allowed his favourite employee to 
leave his household and settle down at Philadelphia as his 
immediate representative. It was in the spring of 256 B.C. 
that Zenon migrated to the Fayum, and from that moment 
the character of the correspondence changes. He is now 
immersed in questions of farming, irrigation, building, and 
village industries ; he has to deal with all sorts of complaints 
and petitions from peasants, potters, weavers, native swine- 
herds, and Arab shepherds ; he is in constant communication 
with the provincial authorities ; and only occasionally do we 
get a scrap of news from Alexandria and from the world 
beyond. During the early years of his residence at Philadelphia 
every post brought him a packet of instructions from Apollonius 
about the management of the estate. But these letters become 
less frequent, and before the end of the old king’s reign they 
cease altogether, though we know that Apollonius was still in 
office. Zenon, during all this time, if careful of his master’s 
interests, was not neglectful of his own. He had his private 
vineyards, he leased and cultivated large tracts of the lands 
partitioned among the military settlers, he owned or exploited 
baths, lent money, and was altogether a prosperous and 
notable man. Thus it came about that when Apollonius 
finally disappeared from the scene, perhaps from this world, 
after the accession of the new king, Zenon continued to reside 
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at Philadelphia, industrious as ever, though now only a private 


sojourner (aperidnuos). And after his death or departure 
the papers which he had accumulated in the course of more 
than twenty years lay buried for as many centuries in the 
ruins of his house, until the fellahin, digging for manure to 
spread on the land which once belonged to Apollonius, brought 
them again to light. 

This brief survey of Zenon’s career will give an idea of the 
nature of the papers which he filed and left behind him. 
When a friend in an outlying station asks for some BuBAéa to 
while away the time, since he has even no one to talk to (8s 
dv €xwpev StarpiByv odd? yap dt rAadf[oaper ~xoluer), the 
context shows that he does not mean books to read, but 
accounts to revise. Alexandria was then the centre of Greek 
culture and Zenon had many correspondents there; in none of 
their letters is there a word about art, literature, or science. 
This must not be taken to mean that Zenon and his friends 
were uneducated or that there were no books in Philadelphia; 
no doubt there were books, but naturally they would not be 
stored among business papers. But owing to the varied 
character of his career and his close connexion with the 
dioecetes, we do occasionally get a glimpse into political 
history. An allusion to Antipater the Etesian! shows that 
twenty years after his inglorious reign this ephemeral king of 
Macedonia was still living under his old nickname as a refugee 
at the Egyptian court. From two incidental passages we 
learn the date and some of the circumstances of Berenice’s 
fateful marriage to Antiochus of Syria. A contract and 
a couple of letters have restored to Palestinian history the 
figure of the Ammonite Tobias,a prominent member ofa famous 
family, ruling Transjordania under the watchful suzerainty of 


1 Avrimatpov tov “Ernoiav. P, Cair. Zen. 59019, 6=C. C. Edgar, 
Zenon Papyri, vol. i. Cf. Porphyry, ap. Euseb. Chron. i, Pp. 236. 
Schoene: kat airov of Maxédoves ’Ernoiav exadecay, OTe xpovm Toom@de of 
"Ernoia mvéover: Wilcken, Archiv f. Papyrusforschung, vii, p. 293. He 
reigned for forty-five days. Mr. Tarn’s felicitous translation is © King of 
the Dog-days’ (Antigonos Gonatas, p. 147). ‘Annuum’ and ‘ Jahrling’, 
which are renderings of the Armenian, show either that the maker of that 
version had erjovov before him, or, more probably, that he rendered 
érnoiav wrongly. 
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the Egyptian king. Much more clearly than before we now 
see how strictly the quasi-independent cities in the Ptolemaic 
Empire were controlled by the central government; how they 
paid homage to the king with religious embassies (Oewpiat) 
and gifts of money (crépavor is the word used here), and 
were perhaps subject to the burden of trierarchy; how even in 
their domestic affairs a word from the dioecetes could ex- 
tinguish the chances of a candidate for office and sway the 
decisions of ékxAnoia and BovAy. Occasionally we catch sight 
of the king himself, travelling through the land with an ex- 
tortionate retinue, inquiring into scandalous reports about 
a gymnasium, or interesting himself in agricultural experi- 
ments. But the dominant figure in the correspondence is 
that of Apollonius the all-powerful minister, courted and 
feared both at home and abroad, adding to his official duties 
the private and profitable cares of a merchant and landlord, 
now dispatched by the king on a mission of state, and now 
dictating precise directions about the disposal of his wool or 
the re-stocking of his vineyards. 

If our papyri make but a small, though welcome, con- 
tribution to the political history of Egypt, as a source of 
information about economics they are full to overflowing. On 
such subjects as internal administration, taxes, money, wages, 
and prices, land development and industry, they are documents 
of the first importance. They help to settle some problems 
and they raise many more. They form a quite embarrassing 
addition to the mass of material already accumulated from 
former finds, and they will give employment to the specialist 
in this field for another generation. But in one respect the 
new papyri stand apart from those already known: they give 
us a picture of trade not only in the interior of Egypt but 
between Egypt and the eastern coasts of the Mediterranean ; 
they describe the cargoes that entered the ports of Alexandria 
and Pelusium; and they reveal, for the first time, a consider- 
able part of the heavy Egyptian tariff on imported goods. 
Another document of great and novel interest is a long letter 
from the head of the Alexandrian mint about the difficulties 
in the way of obtaining gold for the new issue of octadrachms 
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and tetradrachms which was replacing the old issue of penta- 
drachms or rpfyxpvoa (trinummi), while a banking account 
shows what at this period was the exact ratio between the 
value of gold and that of silver. In the sphere of law and 
legal procedure we find an early affirmation of the principle 
that interest ona loan could not accumulate beyond the amount 
of the loan, and some letters of Apollonius throw an unexpected 
light on the functions of the xypyuarioraé or assize judges. 


But it is above all as a panorama of everyday life in—— 


Ptolemaic Egypt that the Zenon papyri appeal to us. Men 
and women of the mast diverse races pass across the stage— 
Greeks from east and west, Ethiopians, Troglodytes, Cilicians 
and Cappadocians, Arabs and Jews. Many of them are dis- 
guised under Greek or Egyptian names, but there is little 
doubt about the nationality of /smaelos the farmer, or Somoelis 
(a transliteration of Samuel) the granary-guard. Apollonius 
is asked to provide myrrh for the burial of the sacred cow in 
whom the goddess Hathor was periodically incarnated; the 
Egypto-Phoenician priests of Astarte demand sesame oil and 
castor oil at the reduced price at which they were furnished 
to other temples; and libations are poured to the Samo- 
thracian Cabiri in their shrine at Philadelphia. We catch 
a glimpse of Apollonius himself starting by lantern light on 
a winter morning to visit the great Serapeum beyond Mem- 
phis. When Dromon suffers from ophthalmia, he consults, not 
the physician for whose maintenance he no doubt paid the fee 
(farpixév), but the god himself, who straightway orders him 
to smear his eyes with Attic honey. Government offices are 
closed during the great festival of Isis; but if the Greek 
clerks get a holiday, the baker and his female slaves work till 
late at night grinding corn and baking cakes. It would task 
an Athenaeus to comment on the provisions dispatched from 
Alexandria for Apollonius’ dinner-table or brought to Pelusium 
in his merchantmen (xuvBata:)—wine from Chios and Sicily, 
Chalybonian honey, boar’s flesh and venison, cheeses from 
Cythnos, salt fish and caviare from Byzantium. Zenon’s 
travelling wardrobe is described in full; Cleon begs him to 
send a couple of soft breast-bands (orn Ood€éopia) for his wife ; 
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and Paramonus orders {et@vor ydép elow éu Méuger) a dozen 
strigils of Sicyonian make. We have an estimate from 
a painter for the decoration of a new house, and, what at this 
period is more curious, a design for a mosaic floor in the women’s 
bath-room. Pigs tread the corn (vindicating Herodotus),’ and 
young porkers are snatched up by crocodiles. A chance phrase 
in a boat-builder’s memorandum, iva [pi bd] KopKodidov ada@t 
vairns, Shows that men as well as pigs had to beware of the 
river bank. The camel makes his first appearance in Egypt 
as a beast of burden on the farm, not merely asa passing visitor 
from the east. The Keepers of the Cats (aiAovpoBockot) com- 
plain of being impressed for harder labours than that of 
feeding the sacred cats, while the Bee-masters (weAtoooupyot) 
beg Zenon to release their donkeys in order that they may 
bring back their hives from the bee-pastures before the fields 
are flooded. Dip into the letters at random, and you are sure to 
strike some picturesque figure or name or episode. Apart from 
historical personages such as Glaucon the brother of Chremo- 
nides and Bilistiche the royal mistress, we make acquaintance 
with the king’s seneschal (€d€arpos), with Idumean slave-dealers, 
Zoilus the devotee of Serapis and Artemidorus the encaustic 
painter, with Ptolemaeus the gymnasium-master and Apol- 
lonius the horse-breaker (7@Ao0dapaorys). Women as well as 
men are among Zenon’s correspondents. Satyra the harp- 
player writes from Alexandria and reproaches him for failing 
to send her a dress allowance. Asclepias asks for an épédiov 
to enable her to join her husband up the river, é7as dy 
dvaKkopcO@ mpos atvrov Kal pr) Soxhe we adbtod Katappabupeiv. 
And here, to conclude, is a sketch of an indelicate visitor 
drawn by a certain Criton: 


‘Nay more, while I was asleep in the field, he drove the sow 
by night out of the yard while she was with young, and called 
my wife out, threatening to hough the sow; and challenged 
me to come out myself, supposing me to be sleeping indoors. 
When I arrived from the field, my wife told me all that had 
happened. I told no one anything of this, waiting until the 
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days which he demanded for his business should have passed ; 
but I no longer brought the sow into the yard.’ 


‘ AAAG Kal €uod ev dypa. Kabevdovros z[ Hv Te] bv vuKros ex TAS 
avhas e€€BaddXe éritroxov odcav, kal THY yuvaikd pov eéexadetro 
$|apevo|s vevpoxompoesy, Kal éut mpoekadeiro oldpmevos elow pe 
Kadevdew. mapayevopévou [8€ pou} & dypod dmryyeAné fou 

yu, 7a yevoueva mévra, éyd Se rovTwv odberl ovOev 
[edn ]Awoa Ews av al jpépar ds irhoaro mapérOwow, tiv 8 dv 
ovKETL elonyayor els THY alvAjy].’ 

As regards the language of the letters, most of them are 
written in good, plain Greek of the Kowy. I avoid calling it 
colloquial Greek, for the written word always tends to be 
a little more artificial than the spoken; but it very frequently 
shades into the colloquial. Thus a more precise scribe than 
Dionysius would probably not have written éuBéBrnpat 
Kpirevi, but €uBéBrAnpat els 76 wAoiov Kpirwvos. If there are 
traces of various dialects, they are quite insufficient to deter- 
mine the birthplace of the writers. The forms mpérrew and 
€éAdtrwv are evidence of Attic influence, but not of Attic 
origin; and all we can say of a man who signs himself 
Ocddwpos is that he is more likely to come from the east than 
from the west side of the Aegean. The reader must not expect 
to find in those texts any charm of style or any literary quality 
except simplicity and directness. They are essentially business 
letters, adhering to a formal type and, like our own business 
letters, cast in a mould of stereotyped phrases (kad@s day 
moinoas ppovricas, déopat ovv cov Kal ixerevw, kTX.). In place 
of the hackneyed ei éppowcat kal Ta rolTa co KaTa yvOpnv 
éativ, Kad@s dv éxoi, Philoxenus ventures to substitute €/ 
Eppwoat Kal olvoy moddy moeis; but familiarities of this sort 
are rare. Many of the writers cannot be distinguished from 
one another except by the matter of their communications. 
Apollonius’ letters are indeed unmistakable owing to the note 
of command which runs through them, and one may be quoted 
here to show the manner in which this exalted but very 
practical personage wrote to his country agent: 


, a Nae 
Amorddvios Zhvovi xaipew. tov cTpoBidwv PdrTevaov oO.’ ddov 
A A 4 Nn ) a ‘ 
Tov mapadeloov Kai mepi Tov dumEA@VA Kal TOUS Ehalwvas, Kal 
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dros pddora piv mrciova puta, ef St pH, phy eAdoow Tov 
rpiakocloy KarapuTetaets. agLoAoyov yap OYiv mapexeTae TO 
dévSpos Kal eis Tiv Xpelav dmdp£er Tat Bactarci. éppwco.' 
There is character too in some of the letters of Amyntas and 
Artemidorus the physician. Hierocles affects a rather more 
flowery style, as when he writes: wep! pev obv Tod pe émio- 
cracbat of Oeoi pador’ dv idénoay, IItodcpaior de paiveras, 
doa kar’ dvOpwror, brt...2 or Aourdy 76 T6Eov em’ Eve Telverar: * 
but this is less effective than the free and easy speech of 
Amyntas, Kadds obv moijoers emioxepdpevos pet’ Apreuddpou 
rob larpod «i paiverat drododvar abtai 7d emioroALov 7 Eav 
oipégerv. Some of the more intimate letters are genuinely 
affectionate and warn us against supposing that Zenon and his 
friends could think and talk of nothing but money and corn; 
but in general, owing to the character of the correspondence, 
there is little manifestation of human emotion except in the 
form of complaints and appeals to pity. Thus Pathrophis 
pleads with Zenon to let his wife out of gaol, 

ores wy ovpBAL adrnl raparrodéo bat ev rai Oecpornpio: dbtpos 
Otaxerpéevne emt Tois madlois... Somep otv diatedeis wadvTas 
céifov Kal ovOels dia ood odbey mérocxev Aromov, Kai épe 
Sedpevov cov €hEnoov.? 

Complaints about a third party are common enough, but it is 
refreshing to find Hippocrates turning on his enemy (not 
Zenon) and telling him plainly what he thinks of him: 

ene dé, edumep dvvnt, Kal UBpie Kal draye Tweipdoopat yap 
eauTa|t BonOeiv|’ rA}v yradpi¢e atoms dv, Kai dca av Tis 
gov émipéAnTat...,TocovT@L paddov eéreuBaivers. Kal TodTO 


* ‘Plant fir-cones throughout the fruit garden and about the vineyard 
and the olive-yards, and be careful to plant more than the three hundred 
if possible, and if not, not less, since the tree gives a distinguished appear- 
ance, and will be serviceable to the King. Farewell.’ 

* “However, with regard to my knowledge, Heaven would know best : 
but it appears to Ptolemy, so far as man can say, that...’ ; 

* *He is, however, having a shot at me.’ 

* *You will oblige me then by taking counsel with Artemidorus the 
physician whether you think it best to deliver the letter to him, or to let 
it go hang.’ 

° “That a further result may not be that she perish in gaol through 
being despondent about the children. So since you are every one’s pro- 
tector, and no one has received any hard treatment from you, take pity 
also upon me your petitioner.’ : 
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ovK éy@ pdvoy éyw GA[AA mé&vres|] of ev THe wore ovtw 
macipiros eft 
As a contrast to this outburst, let us end with an example of 
incidental, but delicate courtesy : 
eypaipas ipeiv, €dv evKatp@uev, dmooreihal oor Td mrodpLor. 
TO MEV ovY Mr EKaLpELY ToL OVX HuEeTEpSY eoTLY, Ervyyaver OE 
TO mAo0d ploy avaremdevKos .. 2 

Not all the letters are written in as good Greek as those just 
cited usually contain. Zenon’s correspondents belonged to 
many classes, from the highest officials down to quarrymen 
and swineherds, who could not always command the services 
of a good scribe. But in fact his illiterate correspondents 
often write a very entertaining letter, such as Heraclides the 
Palestinian carrier (sruvwpiorjs) discoursing on the practices of 
two dishonest and amorous slave-traders, or the groom who 
recounts his adventures in pursuit of a runaway filly in the 
Memphite nome. As an example of the Greek in which such 
people communicated their troubles to Zenon, I quote a short 
passage (resolving the symbols) from the report of a boat- 
captain, who tells us in another place that he had paid half an 
obol for having the letter written (e/s yipoypadiay émtocrodfs) ; 
he ends his story as follows: 
érépas dpaxpas B, tpiéBorov ~daBov ev Tois yelverat col, Kat 
map €éuod dpaxpwas B, tpidBorov’ EOnka els aviAopa Tod 
mAolov. dri of per €“od amolyovTo, eda TaL peT Epod viv 
dpax pas B, iva pi) KatadihOH 7d mdoiov. EAaBov 76 ioriov ave 
avakptwat avTo: eUpoodu pe of paBdopbpa edwKa avrois 
dpayprny a. yetvovrat dpaypai y, Aoiwal dpaxpai B.° 


1 © As for me, outrage and arrest me, if you can, since I shall try to help 
myself; but let me tell you, you are monstrous. And the more considera- 
tion a man shows you, the more aggressive you become. And it is not 
only I who say this, but all who are in the city, such a favourite are you! 

2'¢ You wrote to us to send you the boat, if we had a favourable oppor- 
tunity; however, let it not be said of us that we had not the favourable 
opportunity of serving you. The boat happened to have sailed up-stream. 
The Italian editors print oro, and Wilcken conjectures ¢oriv or éora, but 
Vitelli finds after re-examination that the papyrus has ¢oriv. 

3 ¢T took two and a half drachmas more from the amount due to you, 
and I took two and a half drachmas from my own share ; I put the total 
aside for expenditure on the boat. Because the men with me had gone 
off, I gave the man who is with me now two drachmas, in order that the 
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The report is written in a good hand, and it is the general 
construction rather than the vocabulary that betrays af im- 
perfect command of Greek. In such cases it is often difficult 
to say whether the scribe wrote to dictation or translated 
literally from the Egyptian, but the result, however attained, 
is just like the speech of a half-educated dragoman. 
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LETTERS.OF PRIVATE PERSONS 


Of the thousands of papyri rescued from the rubbish-heaps 
of Ancient Egypt, a great many are private letters, written by 
ordinary people upon ordinary occasions, with no aim at 
literary style and no desire for posthumous renown. They 
served their purpose and were thrown aside; or perhaps, since 
papyrus was expensive, their blank spaces were used for 
another communication ; or the schoolboy son of the house 
was permitted to cover the margins with lists of proper names 
in alphabetical order, or of verbs governing the dative. 
Eventually they found their way to the village refuse-heap, 
where they were preserved for two thousand years by a climate 
to which rain is unknown; to be discovered at last, to be 
deciphered and edited with almost miraculous diligence, and 


boat might not be left to itself. I took the sail up the bank to hide it : the 
constables found me; I gave them one drachma. That makes three 
drachmas ; there remain two drachmas.’ 
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to greet a new race of readers with a startling and wistful 
freshness, like the scribblings of children, long dead, on the 
walls of a nursery in buried Herculaneum. _ 

Two small collections of the most interesting and intelligible 
of these documents have been made by Dr. Milligan and Wit- 
kowski.' Each contains some fifty papyri, but while Witkowski 
confines himself to private letters, Dr. Milligan includes a num- 
ber of census returns, marriage contracts, certificates of sacrifice, 
magical formulae, and the like. The dates of the letters in 
Witkowski’s collection are spread over the last three centuries 
before Christ. Dr. Milligan adds some written in the Christian 
era. There is also a third easily accessible collection, edited 
by Olsson,” of eighty letters dated from 29 B.C. to A.D. 100, 
which for ordinary purposes will supplement the other two. ' 

The originals all come from Egypt, with one exception,’ 
which was written by the philosopher Epicurus to a small 
friend, and was discovered at Herculaneum. In most cases 
the text is fairly well preserved, though there are often 
opportunities for haphazard emendations by such as are 
amused by them. And though in one case* Witkowski, 
a genuine lover of learning’s crumbs, has included a letter of 
which neither the author, nor the recipient, nor the subject- 
matter, nor the greater part of the actual words can be 
ascertained, these collections well fulfil their tasks of providing 
an interesting line of approach to the student who has not 
trod the ground before. 

At first the quantity of material, as well as the significance 
of some of its items, causes a feeling of bewilderment. 
Thousands of letters must have been brought to light no 
better and no worse than this.° ‘Cleon to Paeon, greeting. 
Send me the donkey, for we need her to get the hay in as 
soon as we can, since I am going away. Good-bye.’ Faced 
with this mass of trivialities, editors and commentators have 


1 Greek Papyri®, ed. George Milligan, Camb. Univ. Press, 1910; 
Epistulae Privatae Graecae, ed. Stanilaus Witkowski, Teubner, 1907. 

2 Papyrusbriefe aus der frithesten Rémerzeit. Upsala, 1925. 

3 ex. vol. Hercul.,176; Milligan,2; Epccurus, Bailey, p. 129. 

4 P, Leid. K. ; Witkowski, 53. 

5 Pp. Flinders Petrie, ii. 426 ; Witkowski, 9. 
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sometimes lost their way, and spent a vast deal of pains in 
methods unworthy of pure scholarship.' Thus it is not easy 
to see what useful purpose is served by analysing the intro- 
ductory formulae of the letters, and tabulating them according 
as the first words are ‘ A to B yaépecy’ or more effusively ‘A to 
B raAeiora xalpew’, or laconically ‘A to B’. Nor would it seem 
a matter of much consequence that the ending is sometimes 
éppwao, and sometimes éppwaGe, even when a single person is 
addressed. It is as though some scholar of future ages should 
rake over our own waste-paper baskets and discover stringent 
rules, of which we are gloriously unconscious, which lead us to 
write sometimes ‘ Yours faithfully’ and sometimes ‘ Faithfully 
yours’. Again, the use of the cross-reference as a means of 
elucidation can become insufferably wearisome. But scholars 
are also working along lines of exploration which will produce 
worthy discoveries ; and some of these may be indicated. 

As was said, these letters hardly ever make any pretence 
to literary style. They were written by casual people, farmers, 
merchants, soldiers, schoolboys. Some of them procured the 
services of professional émicroAoypaépot, and those who could 
write for themselves usually resort to the ordinary devices of 
the unpractised, the introductory platitudes and the huddle 
of irrelevancies which postpone the conventional ending. 
Occasionally the result is surprisingly illiterate: 7 for instance, 
one finds aipob Aatyovoas for E“od Aeyovons, xataBéva for 
kataPaivw, and so forth. Possibly these mis-spellings may 
eventually throw some light upon the vexed question of the 
pronunciation of Greek, although the extent of the confusion 
of vowel-sounds* makes it very difficult to believe that the 
mistakes represent honest if misguided attempts to spell 
phonetically. Some of them, at any rate, must be the other 
kind of spelling mistake, in which the writer vainly attempts 
to remember a spelling learnt arbitrarily and not synthetically. 
Some of the school writing-exercises of the period which have 


1 A Study in Greek Epistolography, by F. X. J. Exler, pub. Catholic 
University of America, 1923. 

a e.g. Milligan, 24, 37, 42, 43, 51. 

* Witkowski in an appendix has collected instances of over thirty 
varieties of vowel confusion. 
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survived consist of lists of words to be learnt by heart,! quite 
according to the well-meaning method familiar in our infancy. 
But obviously we have here some kind of guidance, if the 
data can be investigated with patience and without pedantry, 
and if we can decide how much to allow for the Egyptian 
birth of many of the writers. 

The language is that of the Kow7%, the ordinary colloquial 
Greek of the day, which extended over the eastern part of the 
Roman Empire. It is the language which used to be called 
the ‘bad Greek’ of the New Testament. In fact, the chief 
linguistic value of these discoveries is that they will help us to 
understand how the Greek of St. Paul and St. Luke developed 
out of the Greek of Plato and Xenophon. In 1863 Bishop 
Lightfoot is reported to have said: ‘If we could only recover 
letters that ordinary people wrote to each other without any 
thought of being literary, we should have the greatest possible 
help for the understanding of the language of the New Testa- 
ment generally’; and now that the letters have been dis- 
covered his words are made good. But we must be quite 
certain what we mean by this generalization. 

There is a type of scholar who is hypnotized by a dza 
AeyOpevov. He feels uneasy until he finds another instance to 
quote in support. If a word previously peculiar to Polybius 
is discovered in a ‘lost’ Euripidean play, he seems to imagine 
that in some strange way this redounds to the credit of the 
former author. But this is illusory. It is but a small part of 
our gain when some of the rarer New Testament words are 
found to be employed in the most conversational of these 
letters. For instance, yoploy,? the ‘sop’ of Judas Iscariot, is 
used in a letter of 112 B.C. for the provender which the con- 
scientious sightseer would throw to the sacred crocodiles. Or 
dpov avrov,> ‘Away with Him’, the cry of the Jews to Pilate, 
is used by a mother of her refractory son. Then we find 
dywvia, ‘anxiety’, duobupddor, eddoxetv, ‘to be well pleased’, 
civéwy, ‘a linen cloth’, and many more.* In the same way 


1 See a collection, ed. Ziebarth, pub. Weber, I1gIo. 

2 Milligan, 11, 14. * Milligan, 42, Io, 

4 Milligan gives what must be an exhaustive index of over 500 parallel- 
isms, great and small, in fifty letters. 
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there are parallelisms of syntax. There is a fairly frequent 
use of od ph and py od with the Aorist Subjunctive in strong 
denials! There is ds dv with the Aorist Subjunctive in the 
sense of «bt primum. And in at least one case an idiom 
hitherto thought a Hebraism is found to be good colloquial 
Greek. Bdézewv dé, to beware of ‘ the leaven of the Pharisees’, 
is paralleled by BAére cardv (seavrov) dd tov “Iovdaiwy from 
a letter written in A. D. 41 to a friend in financial difficulties ; * 
perhaps the earliest mention of Jews as money-lenders. 

Now all these similarities have no force and no interest 
except in so far as they serve to dispel that falsely ‘classical’ 
outlook which gave the edge to Nietzsche’s gibe that ‘it is 
strange that God found it necessary to learn Greek in order 
to communicate with man, and that he learnt it so badly’.* 
If we have accustomed ourselves to regard the New Testament 
as written in a language which in some respects is Greek and 
in others is not, and if we have been driven to fall back again 
and again upon the influence of highly probable Aramaic 
originals and the Hebraizing tendencies of a backwater of 
civilization, it is perhaps because we have been taking a quite 
arbitrary view of what Greek shall be considered to be. It is 
as though we had decided that Burke, Berkeley, and Gibbon 
were the standard English authors, and that the value of 
Shaw or Galsworthy varied mathematically with the number 
of words and constructions which they have inherited from 
their predecessors. 

But, not to press an analogy which is obviously crude and 
imperfect at the best, these letters, in some mysterious way 
which no adduction of instances will ever suggest, reveal to us 
the Koivy as a living language. It is living in its power of 
assimilation. As Roman influence extended in Egypt, we 
meet words like dipicowpla, kevtupia, KooTrwdela, ALiBAdptos 
(/ibellarius, a paymaster), mpaiwéoitos, wéANov, and réBda. 
There is no pedantic search for archaic equivalents, but a firm 


t 


_* Witkowski, 8, 13; 29, 35; 28, 20. Cf. Blass, Gramm. d. neutest. 
Gr., paras, 214, 217. 


* Witkowski, 38, 18; cf. 1 Cor. xi. 34. 
3 Milligan, 15, 24; cf. Mk. viii. 15, xii. 38. 4 Zarathustra. 
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if impersonal belief that the first duty of a language is to be 
intelligible. And the syntax of classical Greek has been 
remoulded, and endowed with a new vitality. It is true that 
the particles which used to take the Subjunctive do so still 
with the greatest diligence, but now the interest is concentrated 
less upon the sentence and more upon the clause. The Geni- 
tive Absolute, that cumbrous device for keeping our interest 
agog until the subject could be introduced with the solemnity 
which was its due, has almost disappeared, except in one long 
rambling and querulous epistle from a wife to a neglectful 
husband. The subject frequently changes, and the devices 
for building up a period, the parallelisms, the use of anticipatory 
neuter pronouns, and the like, are very rare. It is interesting 
to notice that one of the few instances of false concord is 
justified by the transference of interest: pévgopaé cor peyddos 
admodéoas xupidia diw” (‘I blame you greatly for losing two 
little pigs’). The loser of the pigs is now the important person, 
and ought to be in the nominative. 

It is not a very great step from this to the amazing amo 6 
@v Kal 6 jv Kal 6 épxdpevos (Rev. i. 4) of the author of the 
Apocalypse.® 

It is, of course, easy to exaggerate the significance of letters 
hastily written by men who were often illiterate ; but perhaps 
what we have missed most in New Testament Greek is the 
imposing edifice of the classical sentence. When St. Luke 
gives us it in his preface to ‘most excellent Theophilus’ we 
hail it with glee and point out that the ‘first verses of this 
Gospel are in marked contrast to the rest, being written in 
a far more cultivated style’.t Of course it is true, but, if we 
are honest, do we really prefer them to the Greek of the 
parable of the Prodigal Son? 

The classical Greek prose of the classical curriculum, with 
its threefold division into Thucydidean, Platonic, and Demo- 
sthenic, has its weakness as well as its strength. The Platonic 

1 Isias to Hephaestion: v. zu/. 2 Milligan, 24, 4. 

8 On the break-down of Greek syntax as illustrated by the Apocalypse 
and these letters see Dr. J. Armitage Robinson in the Journal of Theo- 


logical Studies, x, p. 10. 
+ Any commentator on Lk. i. 1. 
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sentence, in which every word has ‘ grown into its place’, with 
its unequalled resources for distinguishing the finest shades of 
meaning, and recording an exhaustive analysis in the shortest 
possible phrase; Thucydides and his sacrifice of cohesion in 
his worship of the pregnant word ; the balance of Demosthenes, 
who never leaves the slightest doubt in our minds as to what 
he believes and what he discredits ; these are not the ultimate 
categories of Greek prose expression. There is in all three 
the isolation of genius. 

The mantle of Thucydides descended uponno man. Plotinus 
is a warning example of the havoc wrought by a disciple who 
inherited the vocabulary without the lucidity of his master. 
_Later Greek rhetoric was strangled by the forced antithesis. 
But Greek was still a living language. And these letters give 
us in a humble way instances of what this language was like 
when not unnaturally, if sublimely, moulded by genius into 
forms cursed with the sterility of high development. Perhaps 
an expanding knowledge of the Koiv7 will help us to revise 
our estimate of the New Testament writers as men trying to 
use a language which they imperfectly understood, and to 
recognize that they achieved lucid narrative, close reasoning, 
and impassioned poetry in a living tongue. 

From another point of view the letters, while perhaps of 
small account to the historian who writes in terms of kings 
and wars and foreign policies, should prove of considerable 
value to the student of social conditions. Details can often be 
obtained about such things as the price of commodities, the 
methods of farming, the yield of an average harvest, the com- 
missions one performed for one’s friends when visiting a market 
town, the nature of road transport, and the like. If the 
enormous mass of data at our disposal can ever be got into 
a manageable form, it might be possible to reconstruct with 
tolerable completeness the life of a small farmer or merchant, 
and so to form an idea of the standard of happiness and com- 
fort reached by the average man at a period when Greek 
civilization had done its utmost for the world and Roman vigour 
was yet unimpaired. At any rate, we have here something 
tangible. These humble letter-writers were not concerned to 
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make out a case: they wrote about matters which were really 
important to them. And for the ordinary student the very 
matter-of-fact nature of details, which it would be tedious to 
adduce, will serve to vivify what is usually perhaps a very 
vague picture of ancient civilization; one in which the Roman 
who roasted turnips and the other Roman who fed his 
lampreys on slaves are equally memorable and equally 
instructive, and ‘Lucullan feasts’ and ‘ panem et Circenses’ 
stand eternally in wooden contrast. 

But after all the interest of the general reader will be most 
easily kindled by the humanness of these letters, by the 
charming way in which they illustrate the commonplace that 
the nature of man never changes, by the tantalizing glimpses 
they give of domestic problems long since resolved, and 
prayers long since answered or ignored. The impudent school- 
boy letter of Theon to his father, who was going off to 
Alexandria without him, is almost famous, but may well be 
quoted again: ! 


‘Theon to Theon his father, greeting. That was a fine 
trick, not taking me to the city with you! If you don’t take 
me to Alexandria with you, I won't write to you! I won't 
speak to you! I won’t wish you good-morning! If you do go 
to Alexandria, I won’t hold your hand or have anything more 
to say to you. That’s what will happen if you don’t take me! 
And mother said to Archelaus, “He upsets me. Take him 
off my hands!” And you did a fine thing! You sent me 
a fine present, those beans!” They kept me in the dark at 
home on the 12th, when you sailed. So do please send for 
me. If you don't, I won’t eat or drink. Goodbye.’ 

Still better known, perhaps, is the letter from Hilarion to 
his wife Alis,® often quoted to illustrate the slight regard in 
which infant life was held.* As acounterpoise to the attentive 
Hilarion we may perhaps instance the shamefully neglectful 
Hephaestion, a ‘recluse’ of the Serapeum. Apparently it was 

1 P. Oxyrh. 119; Milligan, 42. ; 

2 Sapa Beans, apdxia = big presents, beans. Perhaps used of anything 
worthless (Milligan), or possibly to be used in some childish game. Inany 
case no equivalent to the trip to Alexandria. 


3 P. Oxyrh. 744; Milligan, 12; Witkowski, 59. ae 
4 ‘Tf it is a male, let it live; if it is a female, expose it. 
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the custom to go into retreat (karox7) for a stipulated period 
in the temple of Serapis at Memphis; and a number of 
letters have been discovered addressed to one or another of 
these devotees. Hephaestion seems to have found the atmo- 
sphere so peaceful that he refused to leave it when the period 
of retreat was concluded; so his wife Isias sent him a letter,’ 
partly indignant and partly conciliatory, but wholly breathless 
and involved. After describing her surprise at his conduct, 
and the poverty into which she has fallen through his neglect, 
and the displeasure of his mother, she begs him to return to 
her eizrep pi) avayKavorepov oe TEpiorG, ‘if you can conveniently 
do so’, a naive return to the conventions which is wholly delight- 
ful. She also induces her brother-in-law Dionysius to second _ 
her efforts, and he too writes a letter? in which all her most 
telling points are repeated in words obviously dictated by her. 
One would like to know the upshot of it. At any rate, 
Hephaestion threw both letters away. 

Then there are the Egyptian soldiers waiting for their relief 
in some garrison town by the Red Sea, and combating not 
merely their own despondency but also a scarcity of food 
caused by the foundering of an éAehavTnyds, or elephant- 
transport, which was bringing supplies.* They are consoled 
by a friend in words which have a quaintly Pauline ring: ... 
py ody ddvyo uxHonte, add’ avdpifecbe, ddlyos yap yxpovos 
tuiv €or. Or again, what tale of crime and intrigue might 
not be revealed had we the clue to the following ! 


‘On my arrival at Alexandria I learned... that the house 
of Secunda has been searched and my house has _ been 
searched. .. . I am not so much as anointing myself until 


I shall hear a report from you on all points. I am being 
pressed by my friends to become a member of the household 
of the chief usher Apollonius, in order that I may come along 
with him to the inquiry. The marshal of the strategus and 
Justus the sword-bearer are in prison, as the prefect ordered, 
until the inquiry, unless indeed they shall persuade the chief 
usher to give security for them until the inquiry.’ + 


' P. Brit. Mus. 42; Milligan, 4; Witkowski, 26. 

> P. Vat. A; Witkowski, 27. 

° P. Fl. P.ii. 4043 Witkowski, 16. ; 

* P. Oxyrh. 294; Milligan, 13 (Milligan’s translation). 
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Apparently it was an occasion on which the lion rent the 
jackal as well as his more usual prey. 

Then we have the Roman senator Lucius Memmius making 
a journey up the Nile é? Oewpéar, ‘to see the sights’.! Some 
local official is bidden to ‘ take the greatest care on all points 
that the visitor may be well satisfied’, and to ‘display the 
greatest zeal’. An itinerary is mapped out for the distin- 
guished visitor, and he is to be given the opportunity of 
doing all the conventional things in the conventional way, 
just as his modern successor might mount a reluctant drome- 
dary to gape at the pyramids of Gizeh. At the other end of 
the social scale we have the two wine-merchants, if that be 
not too dignified a name for them, who write? to their father 
that ‘on the day you left we sold thirty-two quarts, including 
a good deal of quite thin wine, to some strangers for five 
drachmas: so our sales are improving, and we hope that the 
improvement will be even greater’. And there is the strug- 
gling farmer who writes thus to a son to whom farming has 
apparently no appeal: 


‘ Our partner has taken no share in the work, for not only was 
the well not cleaned out, but in addition the water-channel 
was choked with sand, and the whole land is untilled. No 
tenant was willing to work it, only I continue paying the 
public taxes without getting anything back in return. There 
is hardly a single plot that the water will irrigate. Therefore 
you must come, otherwise there is a risk that the plants may 
perish.’ * 


And, although its date is somewhere round A.D. 350, the 
following, which explains itself, is too good to omit.’ 


‘ Melas to Sarapion and Silvanus, greeting. I dispatched to you 
through the grave-digger the body of your brother Phibion, 
and I paid him the costs of the carriage of the body amounting 
to 340 drachmas in the old coinage.’ I wonder exceedingly 


1 P. Tebt. 33; Milligan, 11. 

° P. Oxyrh. 1672; Olsson, 24. “i 

3 Berlin. Griech. Urkunden, 530; Milligan, 22 (Milligan’s translation). 
4 P. Grenf. ii. 77; Milligan, 50 (Milligan’s translation). 

5 i.e. before the revision by Diocletian, 
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that you went off so cruelly, without taking the body of your 
brother, but that having collected all that he had, you then 
went off. From this I learned that it was not on account of: 
the dead man that you came here, but on account of his goods. 
See to it therefore that you furnish me the sums expended. 
The expenses are...’ 


Here follows the bill, amounting to 520 drachmas. Poor 
trusting soul! Let us hope the brothers’ hearts were touched. 

But although, as is natural in a collection of this kind, 
comedy is nearest the surface, there are passages by which 
a deeper interest is aroused. There is the famous letter of 
consolation, so touching from the fact that there is no conso- 
lation to bestow :? 


‘Irene to Taonnophris and Philo, good cheer!* I grieved 
and wept as much for the blessed one * as I wept for Didymas, 
and I did all that was fitting, I and all my household. But still 


nothing can be done in such a case. So comfort one another. 
Goodbye.’ 


Or there is a tense anddistraught letter,taddressed ‘to those who 
speak the truth’, and beginning ‘ Apollonius to Ptolemaeus his 
father, greeting. I swear by Serapis—had I not alittle respect 
for you, you should never see my face—that all things are false 
and your gods with the rest, for they have cast us into a great 
forest where we shall probably die.’ And there is the agonized 
letter of a prodigal son ° who ‘ knows that he has sinned’ and 
begs his mother’s forgiveness. But our last example, though 
this too is from the fourth century A. D., is in some ways the 
most significant. As a great part of the linguistic interest of 
the letters depends upon the light they throw on the New 
Testament, it is perhaps fitting to select a letter which shows 
the new spirit leavening the old. This is what some illiterate 
Coptic peasant, the priest of the obscure village of Hermopolis, 
has the audacity to write to no less a person than the Roman 
commandant of the local garrison about a deserting soldier.® 


: P. Oxyrh. 115 ; Milligan, 38. ® eduyeiy for the usual yalpew. 
* ebpotpos, Euphemism. * P. Par. 47; Milligan, 7; Witkowski, 39. 
® Berlin. Griech. Urkunden, 846; Milligan, 37. 

° P. Brit. Mus. 417; Milligan, 51. 
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‘I wish you to know, my lord, with regard to the soldier 
Paulus, with regard to his flight, pardon him just this once, 
since I am not at leisure to come to you this very day. And 
again, if he does not desist, he will come into your hands still 
another time. I pray for your health for many years, my lord 
brother.’ Alas for the old Roman gravitas! It is clear that 
Gibbon was right ; the new spirit was not the least among the 
causes which hastened the end. 
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IV 
THE ARTS 
Greck Music in the Papyri and Inscriptions 


I. The new fragments and their worth. 
IJ. The musical and rhythmical notation. 
III. General musical analysis. 
IV. Detailed musical analysis. 
V. Other papyri relating to musical theory and practice. 


I. WHEN Wessely and Crusius interpreted the musical 
notation of the Aidin inscription, a new chapter opened in the 
study and knowledge of Greek music. Before 1891 little was 
known of the actual practice of Greek musicians, though much 
had been conjectured on the basis of statements found in 
treatises such as the Appovrka Yroiyeta of Aristoxenus and 
the ITepi Movorkfjs of Aristides Quintilianus. It is true that 
general histories of music and special discussions of Greek 
music frequently presented a number of musical scores in 
Greek notation ; but some of these compositions are of very 
doubtful value as evidence. A Hymn to the Muse, one to 
the Sun, and a third to Nemesis had been known from manu- 
script sources since 1581. There is considerable probability 
that the Hymn to Nemesis should be attributed to Mesomedes, 
a Cretan musician closely associated with the Emperor 
Hadrian ;* and, unless similarity of style is deceptive, the 
Hymn to the Sun may be by the same composer. It is evident, 
however, that enormous assumptions were involved when 
writers treated these compositions as representative examples 
of Greek music—as if the art of music had been stationary 
since the time of Plato. The first few phrases of the first 
Pythian ode of Pindar, with a setting in Greek notation, were 

* This composition is regarded as two separate pieces by Wilamowitz 
(Zimotheos: Die Perser, P- 97); Th. Reinach (La Musique Grecque, 
p. 194) has adopted this view. 


: a the evidence see C. von Jan, Musici Scriptores Graeci, Supfpl., 
Pp: 47-0. 
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published by Athanasius Kircher in 1648; but the manuscript 
which was said to have contained the music cannot be traced, 
and some details of the Greek notation are open to serious 
suspicions. The composition is now quite generally regarded 
as a forgery, perversely concocted by Kircher himself. The 
music in Greek notation to two lines of Homer, which Benedetto 
Marcello used for his setting of the Eighteenth Psalm in 1725, 
is in little better repute. In 1841 Bellermann published 
from manuscript sources an anonymous treatise, of uncertain 
date, containing a few examples of Greek notation ; but these 
pieces are only brief exercises intended to illustrate certain 
rhythmic and melodic formulae. Not everything in Greek 
musical notation is the work of Greek composers. 

But during the last few decades the Egyptian papyri and 
inscriptions from Delphi and Asia Minor have given us a more 
extensive corpus, which is free from the grosser disabilities of 
the pieces previously known. The value and interest of the 
compositions enumerated above have been successively lessened 
by the discovery of the ten following remains of ancient music. 
(1) The Aidin inscription, which is often referred to as the 
Epitaph of Sicilus (SfkiAos), was the first of the newer 
fragments to be discovered ;! but eight years elapsed before 
the first attempts were made to interpret the musical notation 
which accompanies the text. This brief song is well preserved, 
except for a few details in the musical signs. The date com- 
monly assigned to it, on uncertain evidence, is the first century 
of the Christian era. The following facsimile will afford, in all 
essential points, a tolerably accurate idea of the inscription : * 

1 The inscription, found at Aidin, near Tralles, in Asia Minor, was 
published by Sir W. M. Ramsay in Bud/. Corr. Hell. vii (1883), p.277- The 
actual stone has disappeared since the burning of Smyrna in September, 
1923. A good photograph (from a cast or squeeze) is to be found in 
Bull. Corr. Hell. xviii (1894), plate 13. The discussions of this piece are 
very numerous. The chief are those of O. Crusius (PAz/ologus. |, 
1891, p. 169; lii, 1893, p. 167), Th. Reinach (Rev. des Et. Gr, vii, 
1894, p. 203; Bull. Corr. Hell. xviii, 1894, p. 365), C. von Jan (Musice 


Script. Gr, p. 450; Supplementum, p. 35), and R. Wagner (Philol. 
Ixxvil, 1921, pp. 285, 295). ; 

2 The present facsimile is based on the published photograph, with 
which I have compared the various attempts at decipherment. The 
earlier facsimiles differ greatly from each other. Thegmore recent ones 
of R. Wagner (PAz/ol. Ixxvii, 1921, Tafel ii, based on an examination of 
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Elkay t AlOos iu: riOnot pe Betkrros EvOa uvpuns eOaveérov 
ona ToAVX poviov. 


c 2 ev TkKiz. 
OZON ZHE MAINOY 
rant Cea Kies i ae od 
MHAEN OAQE ZY AYTIOY ; 
ny pee kik € woe 
TIPOS OAIFON EESTI TO ZHN 
cK © f a eee | 


— 


TO TEAOS O XPONOS ATIAITE! 
Deikiros evrep..- 


(2) A mutilated fragment of a musical score of lines 338-344 
of the Ovestes of Euripides was found among the Rainer 
papyri:! 

ip ! Poo 
(kaTrodopyYPOMAIL LL MATEPOS (aipua cas 


Za rons ic Za, e 


és o” dvaByAKXEYE] “L O MEFAZ (éABos od 
Wee > “ne 
povipo)= EM BPOTOIE L ANA (6 dAaidos ds 
cp TT cP z ec 
tis) AKATOY OOAZ TINA(éas datpev) 
oT Pp ot 2 = ee 
KATEKAYZEN OF9 Afecvayv rover) 9FI QHE TWONT(ov 
Ch vers) 


AGBpots dreOpioir)IN (ev KUpacur). 


squeezes possessed by Crusius) and of Th. Reinach (La Musique Grecgue, 
p- 171) seem to be well founded. The above facsimile differs from those 
of Wagner and Reinach in the following particulars: (1) over the second 
syllable of ¢baivov Reinach gives +!; (2) Reinach omits the hyphen under 
the two notes set to the second syllable of 6\ws, and Wagner is doubtful of 
its presence ; (3) Wagner reads the note set to the last syllable of xpdvos 
as «; (4) in Reinach’s version the hyphen at the end of the inscription 
extends under the last two notes only. It will be understood that, as 
regards the exact form of the letters and the separation of words, minor 
concessions have been made to typographical needs and the reader’s 
convenience. 

* Ed. Wessely : Mitteilungen aus der Sammlung der Papyrus Erz- 
herzoy Rainer, vy, Vindobonae, 1892. Facsimiles are also given by 
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There is a very strong presumption that the music preserved 
is precisely that which the audience of Euripides heard, and 
not some later setting; for Dionysius of Halicarnassus (Dé 
Comp. Verb. 11) possessed some part, if not the whole, of 
a score of this very tragedy just before the Christian era; and 
he speaks as if the music were that of Euripides himself. Yet 
any conclusions which we are inclined to draw from this frag- 
ment will always be open to some doubt, since the order of 
the lines in the papyrus is different from that upon which 
modern scholars are agreed.1_ (3) In 1893 the French School 
found at the so-called Treasury of the Athenians at Delphi 
a paean inscribed on the broken fragments of a mural inscrip- 
tion.” This composition, now known as the first Delphic 
Hymn, is not complete, but we have twenty-five lines (the 
equivalent of ninety bars of § time) sufficiently well preserved 
for us to appreciate and analyse the style of the text and 
music. From the type of lettering the hymn would appear 
to have been inscribed within the last half of the second 
century B.C., and there is no evidence that its original com- 
position should be placed very much earlier.’ (4) A second 
Hymn, consisting of a paean followed by a prosodion, was 
found at the same site by the French School.* Not only is 
one limit of its date fixed by the prayer for the Roman power, 
which appears in the prosodion (rév re dopijoremrov Kdpret| 
‘Popaiwy adpxav avfer’ aynpdt@ Odd\Aovoay epe\vikay), but 
the exact date 128-127 B.C. is fixed by the appearance of the 
O. Crusius (PAi/ol. lii, 1893, p. 147; Die Delphischen Hymnen, p. 147), 
C. Torr (Ox the Interpretation of Greek Music, p. 23); and R. Wagner 
offers some notes on readings in PAz/o/. Ixxvii, 1921, p. 293. C. von 
Jan’s copies of the papyrus (in Musici Script. Gr. and in the later 
Supplemenium) are both marred by misprints (cf. Berl. Phil. Woch. 
XVii, p. 1051). bes : 

1 It is noteworthy that the codices of Euripides are also dislocated 
(but in a different manner) at this place. 

2 Published in Bull. Corr. Hell. xvii (1893), pp. 569 ff. At first the 
fragments were arranged in a wrong order. 

’ The suggestion that this first hymn is exactly contemporaneous with 
the second is tempting ; but there is no definite proof. he 

* Published in Bull. Corr. Hell. xviii. (1894), pp. 345 ff. A definitive 
edition of both hymns is to be found in Foudlles de Delphes, tom. iii, 
fasc. ii, pp. 158 ff., by Colin and Reinach. The text, with notes and 
a transcription into modern notation, will conveniently be found in 
J. U. Powell, Collect. Alexan., pp. 141-69. 
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composer's name, Limenius, in another collateral Delphic 
inscription! These two Hymns were executed by professional 
Dionysiac singers (rexvirat) in a religious ceremony, during 
a solemn deputation sent by Athens to Delphi. From other 
Delphic inscriptions of about the same date it is clear that 
choirs of some magnitude, with performers on the cithara and 
aulos, were sent to Delphi to perform hymns specially com- 
posed in honour of the god. (5-9) In 1918 W. Schubart 
published other musical fragments found on the verso of a piece 
of papyrus from Egypt.2 On the recto is a Latin military 
document, previously published by Mommsen, dating from 
A.D. 156. The musical fragments were written before the 
papyrus was mutilated, and are now incomplete. From the 
form of the letters Schubart conjectures that the verso was 
written at the end of the second century, or at the beginning 
of the third century A.D. The music may, of course, be a copy 
of pieces composed many decades earlier.* The fragments are 
five in number, and will be described separately. (5) The first 
consists of twelve lines of a paean to Apollo, containing 
references to the places where his cult flourished, to his func- 
tions as povcayérns, as the avenger of the insult offered to his 
mother by Tityos, and possibly as Pythius. With Wagner’s 
restorations, the text reads: 


4 > ? ~ A 
Tladv, © ITawdy, (uédynr’ @dais Kodpor) 
4 7 ~ 
tov Addov répret (pay ’Iverod 7 av-) 


1 Dittenberger, Sy//. Juscr. Gr8, no. 698. 

* Sitzungsber, der preuss, Akad. der Wissenschaften, 1918, pp. 763-8, 
with a photographic facsimile of the papyrus. Schubart’s own transcrip- 
tion of the papyrus omits a few details of the notation. The fragments 
have been widely discussed. See Th. Reinach, Revue Archéologique, 
1919, pp. 11-27; H. Abert, Arch. fiir Musikwissenschaft, i (1919), pp. 
313-28 ; O. Schroeder, Berl. Phil. Woch. 1920, pp. 350-3 ; and, especially, 
the important article of Rudolf Wagner, PAz/o/. Ixxvii (1921), pp. 256-310. 
A. Thierfelder’s erratic elucidations (Zeitschr. fiir Musikwissenschaft, i, 
1919, pp. 217 tf; and Paean ; Tekmessa an der Leiche ihres Gatten Aias, 
published by Breitkopf and Hartel) have merited the censure of 
O. Schroeder, R. Wagner, and H. Abert. In his recent book (La 
Musique Grecgue, p. 202) Th. Reinach speaks of these pieces as the 

Fragments de Contrapollinopolis’, from the station in the Thebais whence 
the military document must originally have come. 

Slabs Reinach (La Mus. Gr., p. 202) seems to assume that the music 
was composed after the document on the vzcfo was written. 
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-Ady Kal deivar EdvOou (Xpuojs 6’ ipas kdn-) 
ov rayal 7 Tounvod cat kpnuvddns) 

5 Kp(j)ra- Tardy, ds Motcatis mpos Tapvaccod) 
Kpdvas tuvev éEdp(xers eb mpoord-) 
-as gavdy, ds mip Bidddes atydav cais) 
Xairais oréias Aarod(s rai, r6é@ reicas) 


Harpos AdBay* KAnddv alinoy.......... ) 

iDireameees Ogbowyet (a, oehishs win se 900 ) 
-yav T® yas év Bodos £........... she 
-Trou.+ 


(6) The second Berlin fragment is an instrumental piece of 
three lines. 

(7) The third Berlin fragment consists of four lines of an 
address to Telamonian Ajax after his suicide. Apparently 
there was also a reference to Tecmessa. The suggestion that 
we have here an excerpt from some tragedy is reasonable. 
The text runs: 

Auitogpévm xepi kal pdéoyavoy..... 
Tedapuovidda 76 obv, Aiav, €.. 

du’ (O\ducéa tov adiTpbv 6 ?n....... 
€Akeolv 6 mroGovUpevos........ 


(8) A further instrumental piece of three lines is followed 
by (9) a half line, possibly of a lyric (aiwa kara& xOovds azo. . .). 
There is no ground for thinking that these five Berlin frag- 
ments are in any sense a continuous piece. How should the 
victorious Apollo and the suicide Ajax be connected so 
closely ?. The second vocal fragment is preceded by abbrevia- 
tions for dAdo xopiKév (or xopés), the third vocal fragment by 
an abbreviated #Ado; but it is utterly improbable that these 
marginal jottings were intended to indicate that each instru- 
mental piece was closely connected with the preceding vocal 
piece, as a kind of coda. Nor can the instrumental pieces be 
the accompaniments of the vocal pieces; for they do not 


1 An earlier restoration of this paean was offered by Th. Reinach 
(Revue Archéologique, 1919, p. 13). In La Musique Grecque (p. 202), 
however, he follows Wagner, except that he makes one addition at the 
end of 1. 11 év Bodo ECavOol réAXovtar Kap)wo. Another restoration by 
A. Thierfelder may be found in Zedtschr. fur Mustkwissenschaft, i, 1919, 
p. 221; it takes little account of papyrological probabilities, and is marred 
by impossible Greek grammar. But what can R.’s a(inwy) mean? 
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correspond in length, or in rhythm, with the pieces they 
follow.! The five pieces are rather in the nature of a com- 
pilation or anthology, for purposes of instruction or pleasure. 
The contents of this second-century Music Lovers’ Library 
were presumably pieces which had some considerable notoriety, 
and from their nature they are more likely to be selections 
from comparatively standard works than contemporary 
favourites. (10) Among the Oxyrhynchus Papyri (vol. xv. 
1786) we have a fragment of a Christian hymn. Its subject 
can be seen clearly from the best preserved passages : 

‘Tuvotvrav & npudv Ilarépa xviov xdyiov IIvedpa wacat 

duvd pes i 
émipwvotvT@v anv auijy KpaTOS alvoS..... +2252 + ; 
d@Tnpe pov@ 

madvrav ayabov apny any. 
The date of the papyrus is the third century A. D.; but Abert 
has suggested ? that the melody itself may be much older than 
the words, and that a Christian poet has turned it to a more 
noble use by adding an appropriate text.® 

In dealing with these fragments it has to be confessed that 
only one, the Orestes papyrus, can with any confidence be 
claimed as a specimen of the music that Plato might have 
known. The Delphic Hymns are dated with some degree of 
accuracy, but it is unwise to lay too much stress on the 
suggestion that the conservatism of religious music has operated 
to such an extent that they can be placed in the same class as 
the Orestes fragment. The other pieces are, at the very best, 
of uncertain date, no matter what allowances we may make ; 
and they may be of no more value as evidence for classical 
Greek music than are the hymns of Mesomedes. Remembering 
the revolution in music which is associated with the names of 


* Yet R. Wagner considers the rhythm of the first instrumental fragment 
to be parallel to that of the paean. This view is not convincing and, as 
will be seen, is based on an inconsistent treatment of the various 
rhythmical signs, 

* In Bursians Jahresbericht, vol. cxciii (1922), p. 7. 

* R,. Wagner has dealt with this fragment at some length in Philologus, 
Ixxix (1923), pp. 201-21. Most recently Hermann Abert has discussed the 
fragment in his article ‘Das alteste Denkmal der christlichen Kirchenmusik’ 
in Die Antike, Ba. ii (1926), pp. 282-90, 
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The above approximate facsimiles are based on Schubart’s photograph 
of the papyrus and on R. Wagner’s revised readings, 
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Timotheus and his contemporaries, and bearing in mind that 
these newer fragments may cover a range of six centuries, it 
would be surprising if, by combining their evidence, we arrived 
at any real idea of music which is truly Greek. We should 
frankly acknowledge that all we can expect from the evidence 
is material for a sketch of the Hellenistic and Roman art. 
Nor within these limits can we satisfactorily control our 
evidence ; for our picture will be a composite one. 

Yet when we have made all these reservations, serious as 
they are, it is remarkable to discover how many points of 
similarity there are between all these fragments, and how 
closely they afford illustrations of statements made by ancient 
musicologists and theorists. Nor are the points of contact 
merely between the fragments and the theorists of the Roman 
age; in several important details we find confirmation of 
information preserved in writers of respectable antiquity. We 
can see in actual operation the way in which the keys and the 
modes and the smaller nuances were employed in melody, to 
what extent there was a purely musical structure in the 
melodies, how the modes were accommodated to the sentiment 
of the words, what were the principles of melodic composition, 
and in what directions the quantities of the words were moulded 
to the requirements of rhythm. But we should not be hasty 
in thinking that Damon, the friend of Pericles and the musical 
oracle of Socrates, would have recognized all the features of 
our fragments as characteristic of the music to which he himself 
was accustomed. 

II. Our attention is first engaged by the musical and 
rhythmical notation of these fragments. To indicate pitch, 
the Greeks used two series of alphabetical signs, one for vocal 
melodies, and another for instrumental. Both series are pre- 
served in the, tables of Alypius, together with a lucid verbal 
explanation.! These tables enable us to determine, with some 
show of accuracy, the sequence of greater and smaller intervals 


‘ These tables may be found in C. von Jan, Musici Scrift. Gr., 
pp. 368-406, and in Macran, Arvistoxenus, pp. 46-61. Alypius is a late 
writer, but the internal evidence of these tables is thought to point to their 
construction in the time of Archytas (cf. Reinach, Za Mus. Gr., p. 26). 
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and the relative pitch of the notes in the various scales; as far 
as the general pitch of a Greek melody is concerned, our 
interpretations need not be more than a major or minor third 
wrong.’ For the interpretation of our fragments the tables 
of Alypius are entirely satisfactory, except in the cases of the 
Orestes piece and the Ajax fragment. The notes used in 
these two fragments are not found in any single scale of 
Alypius, or in any combination of allied scales. But, remark- 
ably enough, the signs used in the Orestes papyrus are to be 
found in one of a set of scales which Aristides Quintilianus 
has preserved,? with the declaration that it is one of the dpyo- 
viat to which Plato refers in the Republic. Such a coincidence 
is really a strong confirmation of the reliability of our sources 
of theoretical information. In the second Delphic Hymn the 
instrumental notation is employed; but it is clear from the 
manner in which a syllable is duplicated when two notes are 
set to it (e.g. €yevers) that the notation was intended to 
indicate the vocal part as well as the instrumental. The nota- 
tion here is placed above the text, though Gaudentius states 
that the instrumental notation was placed below the words.?’ 
The vocal notation of the Berlin papyrus is curious in this 
respect that, with very few exceptions, the musical notes are 
not directly above the vowels or consonants, but are to the 
right of the vowel and the left of the following consonant.* 
The details of the relation of notes to words are of some 
interest. When two notes were to be sung to the same 
syllable, the vowel, whether long or short, was sometimes 
doubled in the text. Thus in the Orestes fragment we have 
és; in the first Delphic Hymn we have ®o.0tBov, AccApiouyr, 
covvdpov, waavrecetov ; in the second Delphic Hymn we also 
find kAeectév, buvwwr, aapBpérav. But such a duplication 


1 In accordance with the convention by which tenor songs are written 
in the treble clef, most of the current transcriptions of Greek music are set 
just one octave too high. This harmless convention will be followed later 
in this chapter. 

2 pp. 21-2 Meibom. 

3 p. 23 Meibom., p. 350 C. von Jan. , 

4 This feature of the notation increases the difficulties of textual 
restoration, since we have no means of conjecturing what the lost melody 
was, or how much of the available space it occupied. 
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was not obligatory; it is not found in the Aidin epitaph, in 
the Berlin Paean, or in the Christian Hymn; there is a single 
example in the Ajax fragment. When two successive syllables 
are to be sung to the same note, the musical sign is repeated 
in the Aidin inscription, in the Ajax piece, and in the Christian 
Hymn. In the Delphic Hymns, however, the sign is not 
repeated, though it is clear from such examples as Tpit@aridos 
(i. 9), where the first is the only vowel without a note, that 
any given pitch must have been maintained until a new sign 
appeared. 

All these fragments, with the exception of the Delphic 
Hymns, are provided with a rhythmical notation. It is a 
reasonable assumption that there are no rhythmical signs in 
the Delphic Hymns because they were not needed, and 
because the rhythm intended by the composer is sufficiently 
indicated by the normal lengths of the syllables. Certainly, 
every one of the paeonics in these Hymns has its full com- 
plement of five ypévo. mp@ro: expressed in the words them- 
selves, and there is nothing in the Hymns which would 
demand the use of the signs found in the other fragments. 
The chief signs are five in number: two which indicate quan- 
tity (— and —), one which binds groups of notes (v), another 
to indicate a rest or a protraction (>), and the o7iypA (). 
Elaborate examples of their use are afforded by the Berlin 
Paean. 

We first notice the accentus longus or diseme mark (—), 
which indicates two xpévor mp@ror, and the analogous diacritical 
mark, the triseme (~), which indicates three ypévor mprou.? 
They are placed, not immediately over the syllables of the 
text, but over the musical notes; in some cases such a position 
was the only one which could have indicated the proper sub- 
division of the total time allotted to the syllable. In the 
Orestes fragment the diseme mark is used four times. In 
each case the sign is placed over a single note to which a long 
syllable was sung. From the point of view of the singer its 


! In the Orestes fragment and the Berlin Paean there are no repeated 
notes or occasions for them. 


* Throughout this chapter I shall use JS to represent the ypévos mpéros. 


te 
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use was not necessary, even though in two cases the vowel is 
naturally short ; but its employment makes the musical nota- 
tion rhythmically independent of the words. In the Aidin in- 
scription the diseme mark is quite frequent, and it is especially 
interesting to find that of the two notes over the last syllable 
of Auzrod only the second has the diseme mark. The notation 
of ¢jv is similar. The total length of these syllables, then, 
was three xpévor mp@ro., and they were metrically parallel to 
the syllable ¢js and the second syllable of daivov, which have 
a single note marked by the triseme (—).- In these two cases 
of Au7od and ¢Hv the signs and their proper allocation are 
essential to the rhythmical interpretation of the words; for 
the quantities of the syllables do not in themselves indicate the 
rhythm intended by the poet. This is striking evidence of 
the difficulty which we face when we set out to recover the 
rhythms of Pindar or the tragic choruses without the aid of 
the musical notation. How often may the quantities of the 
words have been merely the skeleton of the living rhythm ? 
There are five other long syllables, however, in the Aidin 
inscription where the diseme mark is used with no other effect 
than to make the musical notation rhythmically intelligible 
apart from the text. In the Berlin fragments there are many 
examples of the use of the diseme mark. As far as the 
instrumental pieces are concerned the signs must be our chief 
guide to the rhythm, and we cannot easily confirm or refute 
their evidence. In the Ajax fragment only one diseme is used, 
but it is important; for it is over the first of two notes set to 
the second syllable of wo@otpevos, and affords an indication 
that the total value of the syllable was three ypovor mparou. 
In the Paean the diseme mark must be somewhat differently 
interpreted. In the phrase 7év Addov répret, for example, 
Tov has a single note, 4a- has two notes standing beneath 
a single diseme mark, -Aouv has a single note without the 
diseme mark, 7vep-. has a single note without the diseme 
mark, while -zrec has two notes covered by the diseme mark. 
Now all the syllables of this fragment are long,' and it would 


1 Compare, for example, the fragment of Terpander’s hymn to 
Zeus. 
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seem that the diseme mark here is either capriciously redun- 
dant or that, instead of having its normal meaning of two 
xpévor mparo, it is used in a comparative sense, so that in 
this fragment the unit of measurement is not a short, but 
a long, syllable.! If this second alternative is the true one, 
the rhythmic basis is the greater spondee.? Such an inter- 
pretation, taken in conjunction with a satisfactory elucidation 
of the other rhythmical signs, leads to a consistent scheme 
and has generally commended itself. Once more we see how 
imperfectly the rhythm is indicated by the words alone. Again 
and again in this Paean, three long syllables are so rhythmized 
that they occupy the time of four longs, as in the case of dédov 
tép(mec), where the first syllable of JéAov is extended to four 
normal ypévoi mp@rot. In the Christian Hymn the diseme is 
used frequently, and always in its normal significance of two 
Xpovor mparot." 

In all except the Orestes fragment and the Delphic Hymns 
we find that groups of two or three notes are bound together 
by a subscript curved hyphen, which undoubtedly indicates that 
they are to be sung to the same syllable.* The assumption 
that the time value of the syllable is divided between the notes 
when they are thus linked seems thoroughly justified.2 This 


hyphen is frequently found in conjunction with the diseme: 


mark. For example, the last syllable of @airet in the Aidin 
inscription has three notes all bound together by a hyphen, 
and the last two are covered by a diseme. The distribution 


' In this connexion Wagner appositely cites Elias (Com. Arist. xviii. 1, 
p. 189): €or yap paxpa mapa Tois povotkois Texodpay ypdvar, jy Kat Sionpoy 
(lege 8 onpor, i.e. rerpdanuov) kadovory ws SirAagiay ths Tapa Tots perpikois 
paxpas, Bpayeta €ort map’ avrois Tpiay ypdveyr ws TpiTAaGia ovaa THS Tapa ToIs 
perptkots Bpaxetas* 7) O€ rovavtn Bpayeta THy ToLa’TnY paKpay ov KaTaperTpel. 

? Cf. Aristides Quint., p. 36 Meib. ray d€ rodicav yevdv mpardv éote dit 
THY igdryta TO Saxtudtkdy* wept ob mpOrov Aéyouer. ev TH SaxtvAiKG@ yéver 
dovyberor pév ciate puOpol €& . . . orrovdeios peifwv, 6 Kai Sutdods, ek TeTpagnpoOVv 
Oevews Kal TeTpaaHpov apoews, 

* If the reading rpuraynw in the second line is correct, the diseme over 
the vowel a is strange; but the last syllable of svedua and the first of ayy 
are also lengthened metri gratia. 

* There are many references to this sign in the Latin grammarians 
(ef. Prisc. ii. 520, 8 K). 

® There are no hyphens in the Delphic Hymns; but beyond doubt we 
are right in assuming that when two notes are set to a long syllable, the 
total time is divided between the notes. 


et Pde e 
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of the time is therefore eo J ' In the Berlin Paean the 
first syllable of Seiya: has three notes covered by a single 
diseme mark, and the last two are bound together. Bearing 
in mind the unusual value of the diseme mark in this fragment, 
we must interpret the value of the notes as —uv, or Aig. 
In the case of the second syllable of rayaé, three notes covered 
by a diseme mark are all embraced by a hyphen. The inter- 
pretation is three notes of equal length whose total value is 


a minim p : ): The hyphen appears in profusion in the 
Christian Hymn, but its interpretation calls for no special 
comment. 

In the Berlin papyrus and in the Christian Hymn there 
appears among the musical notes a symbol like a half-circle 
which is almost certainly a form of the Aeiupa (A).2 In the 
Christian Hymn this sign is undoubtedly used to indicate 
a xpovos Kevés, or rest, and appears in combination with the 
diseme mark (thus: ~) at the end of each colon. In the Ber- 
lin vocal fragments its use is rather different. It is frequently 
found among a group of notes sung to one syllable; but it 
cannot have indicated a rest half-way through a syllable. 
For example, the last syllable of ¢wyvdy in the Paean is set to 
three notes and a Aetupa. The first two notes are hyphenated 
and covered by a diseme mark; they are followed by a Acippa 
hyphenated to a musical note. The equivalent in modern 


notationwouldbe J J JS‘ In other words, the Aciupa 
—S 


here has the function of a symbol for protraction.® In the 


1 I do not understand why Reinach (Za JZus. Gr., p. 109 and p. 193) 

gives A |. 
e e 

2 To interpret as | J {* would be less accurate ; for there would then 
be no distinction between this and the notation of dei(vat). 

5 H. Abert’s suggestion that this sign is a kind of musical circumflex is 
not convincing. Wagner supposes that the \etyua has a rounded form to 
prevent its confusion with a musical note. ‘ 

4 Notice that the last syllable of this word is shown by the notation to 
be three times as long as the first. Compare the setting of the first 
syllable of Atay, "KA (= js S SS) in the Ajax piece. 

5 Wagner treats the sign (generally) as an anticipation of the succeeding 
note. If such be the proper interpretation, the notation is curiously 
cumbersome ; for 0® would then be only another way of writing &. The 
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case of the Berlin instrumental pieces we cannot say with 
certainty whether the AeZupa is a protraction or a rest. Since 
the length of some of the notes in these pieces is indicated by 
the diseme, it might appear that the Aezupa need not have 
been used unless it indicated a rest. On the other hand, the 
triseme mark is not used in the papyrus; and a diseme mark 
followed by the Aejupa may have been employed in its place. 

Of all the signs which appear in these newer fragments, 
none is as important as the orryp#; and of all diacritical 
marks none is as liable to corruption and dislocation as a mere 
dot. We shall not be surprised to find that the usage of the 
oTtypy is not absolutely consistent, even in the same papyrus 
or the same fragment. It is worth pointing out also that in 
the case of the other signs we use their known or probable 
values to give us an idea of the rhythm intended by the com- 
poser ; as far as the o7vyp7 is concerned, we are rather using 
the idea we have of the rhythm to determine the function of 
the sign. The few examples of the o7iyy4 found in the 
instrumental pieces of Bellermann’s Anonymous taught us 
nothing ; but its function was thus verbally defined by the 
unknown writer: 1% wey otv Oéors onpalverar 6rav amdr@s TO 
onpetoy dotiktoyv 7,7 0 adpo.s bray éotiypévov. Which part 
of the foot was regarded by the writer as the Oéous is un- 
certain, but scholars have quite generally assumed that he 
meant the strong part or ‘rise’! (Hebung, or temps fort). In 
the Orestes fragment the ovvyyj appears sometimes over the 
musical note, sometimes at the right-hand side of it. In four 
cases we have a o7typy associated with the first syllable of the 
dochmius ; in five other cases it is found over the first long 
syllable of the cretic part of the dochmius; and where, as in 
the case of @ws, there are two notes set to a syllable, each note 


normally formed sign of the Xeiuua is found in the Hymn to the Sun, 
where diaxers is noted | ZA Z. Wagner would presumably rhythmize this 
as U—-, not as U4-—, and so be in agreement with J. W. White 
(Verse of Greek Com., §§ 782-5). Yet in a few cases in the Paean where 
the eva is not hyphenated to another note, Wagner rather incon- 
sistently treats it as a protraction of the preceding note. Reinach 
invariably takes the \cizpa as a sign for protraction. 


* The terms ‘rise’ and ‘fall’ were first suggested by Prof. E. A. 
Sonnenschein. 


—— 
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has the orvyy4. Though the notation is not complete for any 
single colon, it seems that the ory} was used at two points 
in the dochmius; but since our other evidence does not suffice 
to show what was the fundamental constitution of the dochmius, 
we cannot decide from these examples of the use of the ortypy 
whether it represents dpovs or Oéors.1 In the Aidin inscription 
the usage of the ovrypy is not entirely consistent. In one 
case (line 3) three consecutive short notes which are the 
equivalent of an iambus are all given the ovvyp7 ;2 in others 
(e.g. (qv, triseme) only the second note, which represents the 
last two xpévor mporo of the iambus, has the ory; in other 
cases again (e.g. dws, set to three short notes) only the first 
two notes have oriypai, but the second and third notes are 
bound together by a hyphen ; in the cases of the triseme (fs 
and the second syllable of ¢aivov, which have only one note, 
the ortyp7 is given.* The run of the song is iambic ; indeed, 
the phrase yndév ddas is the only one which contains anything 
but an iambus of the normal, resolved, or syncopated types. 
And each line consists of two iambic dipodies. At once we 
see that the orryp7 is not found in the first foot of any dipody, 
but is found in the second foot of each of the dipodies. It has 
generally been assumed that in an iambic dipody the second 
foot is the ‘rise’ or strong part; it would seem, therefore, that 
the ory is used here to indicate that stronger part of the 
dipody.* If we turn our attention to the second feet of the 
dipodies, it seems that sometimes the first two xpévor mparot 
of the foot are marked with the ory, sometimes the last 
two, and in one case all three xpdvor mp@rot are so marked. 


1 Cf. J. W. White (Verse of Greek Com., §§ 623 ff.) for a discussion of 
evidence bearing on the nature of the dochmius. May the o7vyyy here 
merely indicate the beginning of the constituent parts of the dochmius ? 
Cf. Aristides Quint., p. 39, Meib.: dv0 pev Soxpuakd, oy TO pev ovrTiBerat 
€& iduBov Kai malwvos Stayviov. . « ee ‘ 

es Cf. also Wagner’s reading of 6 xpdvos in line 4, with three successive 


re J. W. White points out (Verse of Greek Com., §§ 779-81) these 


“cases of (js and the second syllable of aivov are quite contrary to the 


Rossbach-Westphal theory of iambic protraction. 
4 Wagner believes that in me/zc iambics, the first foot of a dipody 
is the ‘ stronger ’, though he agrees that this is not the case with dramatic 


trimeters. 
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From such chaos we cannot say what is the relation of the 
orvypy to the individual foot. 

In the Berlin Paean the orvypaé appear generally in pairs 
over notes which together occupy four ypévor mparo, and 
such pairs are separated from one another by a similar in- 
terval of four ypévor mpdro. We find that these pairs of 
ortypai frequently follow a quadriseme syllable (as dadéu 
rép-),! and the effect of such sequences is that of a dactyl 
whose primarytime is a long syllable. It is difficult to resist 
the conclusion that the function of the orvypai here is to mark 
the weak part of a foot rather than the strong.’ 

In the first instrumental piece we have five bars in succession 
in which a note covered by a diseme is followed by two ypévou 
mporot which have orrypai (e.g. FAL). The quantities point 
strongly to a dactylic rhythm, and the orvyyai, as Schroeder 
admits,® clearly mark the weak part of the foot. Especially 
interesting is the case of wimke which is the equivalent of 
Nae Ne ee 
e C4 

In the Ajax piece ortypai are placed above the short 


syllables. The rhythm is predominantly dactylic,° and it is 
the weak part of the foot which is marked by the orrypai. 


' Tt will be remembered that the unit of measurement in the Paean is 
double the normal ypdvos mparos. 

2 T see no escape from such a conclusion. For even if we claim that 
the rhythm of the Paean is anapaestic, and not dactylic, the strong part of 
the foot is still constituted by the syllables which have no ovcypy. It 
would surely be perverse and unconvincing to argue that in this Paean 
the strong part of many feet, whether dactylic or anapaestic, is resolved 
into two (relatively) short syllables, while at the same time the weaker part 
is constituted by one (relatively) long syllable. It is noteworthy also that 
the ory can stand over a Aciuua 3 indeed the AeZpua is not found in the 
Paean unless it has the orvyy7 above it, or is bound to a ‘ stigmatized’ 
note. 

5 Berl. Phil. Woch. 1920, pp. 350-3. 

* In this first instrumental piece Wagner transcribes a note without the 
hyphen or diseme mark as if it were a minim (g); in the second instru- 
mental piece he gives the equivalent of such a note as a crochet (J). Yet 
in doth pieces he equates each of a pair of hyphenated notes to a crochet 
Reinach is more consistent. 
_ ° In two cases, kai and 6 rro(Aovpevos), we seem to have a foot consist- 
ing of two ypdvo mpdrot only. Are these examples of the phenomenon of 
which Aristoxenus (?) speaks (C. von Jan, Mustcé Script. Gr. p. 414): 
€ore d¢ dre kai ev Suojpw yiverar Saxtvdtkos wovs? The line dv fay rey ro 
aXtrpdv is also difficult. There is some obscurity in the papyrus at this 
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The rhythm of the second of the Berlin instrumental frag- 
ments is too uncertain, and the placing of the orypaé is 
apparently so capricious that we can derive no evidence 
from it. 

The usage of the orvyy in the Christian Hymn is consis- 
tent throughout. Sometimes it appears singly in conjunction 
with a diseme mark ; sometimes notes with or:ypaé are found 
in pairs. Especially important is the use of the oTlypy over 
a Aetupa marked with a diseme; for, since ypévor Kevol at 
the strong part are unlikely, this combination seems to show 
that the orcyp7j is used for the weak part of a foot. It would 
be possible, however, to view the rhythm of the Hymn in 
such a way that the orvypai might seem to indicate the strong 
part of (resolved) anapaestic feet ; but such a treatment is not 
convincing.1 

These fragments of Greek music, then, do not settle the 
problem of the ortyy% beyond cavil. The evidence afforded 
by the Orestes piece and the Christian Hymn is inconclusive. 
The Aidin inscription indicates that the o7vyyai were used in 
the second foot of an iambic dipody, but is inconclusive evi- 
dence when we turn to the separate feet. The Berlin papyrus 
alone points strongly to the use of orvypaé in the weak part 
of the individual feet. If we accept the evidence of the Berlin 
fragments as final, neither the Orestes fragment nor the 
Christian Hymn need offer any serious difficulties; but we 
shall be bound to revise our opinion about melic iambics such 
as are found in the Aidin inscription, and regard the second 
foot of such an iambic dipody as the weaker. 

In the papyri there appear four other signs which are 
difficult to interpret. (1) In the Orestes fragment there appears, 


oint, and Wagner obtains a consistent interpretation of the orvypai only 
by treating the last syllable of ’Oévcéa as short. Reinach, on the other 
hand (Rev. Archéol. 1919, p. 12), quite neglects the orvypai: in his recent 
book (Za Mus. Gr., p. 204) he gives no clear indication of the rhythm. 

1 The editors of the Oxyrh. Pap. seem to favour this anapaestic inter- 
pretation; but in his transcription into modern notation Prof. Stuart 
Jones clearly regards the orvyyai as indications of the weak part of the 
foot. Anapaestic rhythm is perhaps found in two other early Christian 
hymns (Pap. Amh. ii, and Berl. Klass. Texte, V1. vi. 8); but we have 
no sure ground for excluding dactylic rhythm from early Christian 
hymnology. 

M 2 
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on a level with the text, at the end of the first dochmius of 
every line, a sign like a badly made Z with a dot over it. The 
most reasonable suggestion that has been made is that it 
indicates the end of a rhythmical phrase.1 (2) In the Berlin 
papyrus, especially in the instrumental fragments, there is 
a mark like a colon (:)._ It also has been thought to indicate 
the end of a rhythmical phrase; but it appears again in the 
Christian Hymn, and there it clearly does not have such 
a function. Nor does it mark the beginning of the arsis or 
thesis of a foot ; for in the Christian Hymn it is found before 
both parts of the foot. Nor was it used to separate notes 
which might conceivably have been grouped wrongly; for 
there are no such ambiguities possible inthe Paean. From his 
transcription of the Christian Hymn in La Musique Grecque 
(p. 207), I judge that Reinach now takes this sign to indicate 
a very slight protraction of the preceding note. (3) In the 
instrumental pieces of the Berlin papyrus there is a sign like 
a pot-hook, between pairs of identical notes; it may have 
reference to the mode of performance.? (4) Before and after 
the words de.v@v 7évey in the fifth line of the Orestes fragment 
there is a group of signs which may be fragments of the 
accompaniment (kpodua); but their relation to the rest of the 
piece has not been satisfactorily explained. 

III. Just as the Hymns of Mesomedes, from a rhythmical 
point of view, seem a tiro’s exercises beside the elaborations 
of the Berlin Paean, so, from a more narrowly musical point of 
view, they afford us so incomplete an idea of the resources of 
Greek melody that they have been thought forgeries on that 
account alone. But before turning to a detailed analysis of 
the keys and modes, some mention must be made of the 
relation between the words and the melody. It is well known 
that Dionysius of Halicarnassus (De Comp. Verb. 11) discusses 
Euripides’ setting of the words in Orestes, 140-2, to illustrate 
his assertion that the words are subordinate to the tune, not 


' Reinach (La Mus. Gr., p. 75) regards it as equivalent to a pause of 
two xpovot mparoai (-). 

* Reinach and Wagner suggest the pediouds and xoumirpds (cf. Beller- 
mann’s Anonymous, § 8). Abert, with some hesitation, would interpret 
the sign as a badly formed musical note. 


ie 
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the tune to the words. He points out that the words olya 
atya devkdy are all sung to the same note, regardless of the 
accents, and that the first syllable of riOere is sung to the 
lowest pitch, despite the fact that it has an acute accent. 
Obviously, if the same melody were sung to the strophe and 
antistrophe of a choral ode, it would frequently happen that 
the rise and fall of the melody would be contrary to that of 
the pitch accents of the words; for strophic correspondence 
did not extend as far as identity of accentuation. Excepting 
the Orestes fragment, none of our remains belongs to poetic 
Structures which involved strophe and antistrophe; and it is 
a remarkable fact that if the statement of Dionysius were 
entirely reversed, it would be more nearly applicable to the 
relation between word accents and melody in our fragments. 
Indeed, three general principles may be enunciated to cover 
the practice of the composers from whose works these new 
fragments are preserved. In the first place, a syllable which 
bears an acute accent is not lower in pitch than other syllables 
of the same word. In the Orestes papyrus there are two 
exceptions (warépos and 6 péyas); in the Aidin inscription 
there is only one exception (écov, the first word); in the first 
Delphic Hymn ¢epézAo10 is an exception; in the second 
Delphic Hymn d:xépugoy' has its last syllable sung to the 
highest note; in the Berlin Paean the acute is not only sung 
at a higher pitch than other syllables of a word, but is 
generally set to two rising notes; in the Christian Hymn the 
principle is generally observed ;* only in the Ajax fragment 
is it more often broken than kept. The second principle is 
that a barytone syllable is not sung at a higher pitch than the 
succeeding acute accent, nor higher than the intervening 
atonics. Again, it is the Ajax fragment which affords the 
chief violations of this principle. The third principle concerns 
the circumflexed vowels, which are frequently set to a pair of 
descending notes. The two examples in the Orestes fragment 

1 Reinach’s suggestion (foudlles de Delphes, ill. ii) that the musical 


setting of this word depicts the twin peaks of Parnassus is a little too 


fanciful. 
2 But the highest note in ¢aecgdpa is on the first syllable; the last 


syllable of ay:ov is the highest. 
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are set to a single note; in the Aidin inscription one is set to 
a single note and three to descending groups; in the first 
Delphic Hymn six descend, four are set to a single note, and 
one to a repeated note which was possibly performed as 
a tremolo. In the second Delphic Hymn the proportion is 
rather different ; for six descend, while seven are set to a single 
note. In the Berlin Paean one is set to a rising group, two 
to a falling phrase, and five to a phrase which goes up and 
then down. The single circumflex (Afav) found in the Ajax 
piece (which in other respects, as we have seen, differs from 
the remaining fragments) goes down and then up. In the 
Christian Hymn the circumflex in zworapar is set to a rising 
phrase. How far these principles would apply to classical 
music we cannot say; but it would be strange if decadent 
movements developed in the direction of subordinating music 
to words, At any rate, the statement of Dionysius is some- 
thing of a puzzle in view of our fragments. It would be unwise 
to conclude that such attention to the word accents restricted 
a composer’s freedom to any great extent; it would probably 
be little more irksome than the necessity under which a modern 
English or German composer works of avoiding frequent 
clashes between the accent of his tune and the accent of the 
words. 

As we glance through these fragments nothing appears so 
unsatisfactory as the lack of purely musical structure and 
form. In the music of Western Europe we are accustomed to 
a musical clarity and orderliness; themes and phrases are 
stated and balanced one with another, repeated, and variously 
embellished ; the material with which a composition com- 
mences is essential to the proper understanding of the last bar, 
and the last bar is the appropriate conclusion of a definite 
sequence of musical thought. In Greek music, so far as we 
can judge, there were no themes and phrases, and no sequences 
of melody dictated by musical grammar and logic. The 
nearest approach which we can find to musical structure in 
accordance with our modern conceptions is in the repetition 
here and there of a cadence. In the first Delphic Hymn 
avakidvarat is set to the same melodic figure as dvapédmerat ; 
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in the second Delphic Hymn the cadence at Kexporia is the 
same as that at @:AévOeov. But these phrases are not true 
themes; they are used only as a kind of musical formula 
which appropriately closes a section of a hymn and helps to 
define a modal scale.1 

In one of the Aristotelian Problems (xix. 20) we are told 
that all good melodies return often to a note called the Mese. 
In the Dorian mode this note is the fifth descending, or the 
fourth ascending; and, if the statement of the Aristotelian 
problem is accurate, it must have had a function analogous to 
the tonic of a modern scale and acted asa tonal centre. Those 
of our fragments which are in the Dorian mode confirm this 
statement in a remarkable manner, whether we merely count 
the number of times this central note occurs in a melody and 
compare it with the occurrences of other notes, or whether we 
consider the matter from a more aesthetic standpoint and 
observe the note which is placed most frequently at the salient 
points of the melody. There is no doubt that the principle 
stated in the Problems applied to the other modes as well as 
the Dorian; but the exact position of the Mese in these other 
modes has been a matter of controversy.2, The fragments 
seem to indicate that in all the diatonic modes, and in the 
Mixolydian chromatic, the fourth note ascending was the 
tonal centre. For the other chromatic and enharmonic 
modes we have no means of testing our theoretical con- 
jectures. 

Much light is thrown by these fragments on the use which 
was made of the various Greek scales. A Greek musician, as 
we learn from theoretical treatises, had at his disposal a num- 
ber of modes (d&ppoviat, or eidn Tob 61a macdv) which differed 
from one another in the order of the larger and smaller 
intervals of which they were composed; each mode, within 
limits, might be modified by decreasing the size of the smaller 
intervals and increasing the size of the larger, and so have 


1 Similar cadences will be found in the Aidin inscription and in the 
Berlin Paean. F ; 

2 Cf. Macran, Avistoxenus, pp. 66ff.; J. D. Denniston in Class. Quart. 
ii (1913), pp. 87 ff; my own article in Journ. Hell. Studies, x\ (1920), 
p- 33; and Reinach, Za Mus. Gr., pp. 39-44. 
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a diatonic, or a chromatic, or an enharmonic form ;’ further- 
more, these modes could be sung or played in any one of 
a number of keys (révoz), that is to say, their absolute pitch — 
might be varied.2 With these resources at his command, 
a composer of Greek music could obtain very delicate effects 
within his melody, for which modern composers, with their 
harmonies, substitute effects of quite another order. We 
remember, too, that Plato and Aristotle are in agreement that 
the modes were not merely representations of character, but 
were capable of influencing character ; and it will be interesting 
to trace in these fragments the extent to which the philo- 
sophers’ statements about the appropriateness of certain modes 
to certain sentiments are confirmed.® For a consideration of 
these points the fragments will be considered separately.* 

IV. The Orestes fragment. Aristoxenus tells us that the 
modes especially used in tragedy were the Dorian and the 
Mixolydian.6 The Mixolydian was one which Plato associated 
with threnodies, the Dorian with nobility of character. But it 
is doubtful whether the mode of this piece is either.° For the 
sequence of musical signs is not found in any of the scales of 
Alypius, but is found in the old Phrygian which Aristides has 

reserved.” This Phrygian mode was one of the two which 
P ys 
Plato was willing to retain for his ideal State; but it is also 

} Taking the whole tone (1) as the unit of measurement, the ascending 
diatonic form of the Dorian will be: 111411; the chromatic form 
will be: 3131331}; the enharmonic will be: 4421331. 

? We must always bear in mind, however, that few of the Greek intervals 
exactly correspond to the intervals which we find on a modern instrument 
such as the pianoforte (cf. Class. Quart. xvii, pp. 125 ff.). To play Greek 
melodies on such an instrument is an infallible method of obtaining 
a wrong impression of Greek music and of destroying just those nuances 
of intonation which were the very soul of the ancient art. 

* In the Republic Plato speaks as if music had an inherent power 
to influence character and treats the dpyovia as if they were as important 
as the words of a poem. His attitude in the Zaws is somewhat modified 
when he admits (699 D-E) that without words it is not always easy to 
understand what the rhythms and the dppovia represent. 

* E. Clements gives his subjective interpretations of some of the frag- 
ments in Journ. Hell. Studies, xlii (1922), pp. 162-6. 

®° In Plut. De Musica, xvi; cf. Aristot. Prod. xix. 30 and 48. 

* Monro and others have tried to make out a case for considering this 
fragment as Dorian. 

* For the use of the Phrygianby Sophocles see the statement of 
Aristoxenus at the end of the Sodoxéous Bios. 
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the only one about which the opinion of Aristotle is deliberately 
at variance with that of Plato ;! for Aristotle declares it to be 
of a strongly exciting and emotional nature. Its use in this 
fragment would seem to justify Aristotle’s view. The genus 
is the enharmonic, which Aristoxenus considered the noblest 
of all.2 Unfortunately the melody of this fragment is too dis- 
continuous to be of more than antiquarian interest. In the 
following transcription a cross indicates that the pitch of the 
note before which it is placed is raised a quarter-tone.® 


THE, ORESTES FRAGMENT 


(xaroAod) v - poO- pat pa - Té- pos (aia oas) 


=a be ae 
— ?§ — Sa Pea rer ee a 


(és o” dvaB)-ax - xv - a 6  pé-yas (6A Bos ov) 


Z 


(uovio)s eu  Bpo- Tots a - va (8€ Aaidhos ds) 


2 SS Ee 


(ris) & - xid- tov O0- 4s Tt - va(éas daipwr) 
Seay pe ae a pared ae eee 
ae eas = —_ Pe 

ka - Té-KAv-ce Xewov Tovwv) ows arovr(ou) 


AaBpors 6XrcOpiow wv ev KUpacw 
P p 


1 Politics VILL. v. 1340» and vii. 1342». te 
2 Harmonics, p. 23 Meib. C. von Jan treated it as enharmonic in 


Musici Script. Gr.; but in the later Supplementum he gave a chromatic 


interpretation. Bak» 
8 ] omit the group of notes before and after dewor mover. If they 


belonged to the accompaniment, as has been supposed, we cannot be 
certain of their exact relation to the vocal melody. 
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The Aidin inscription is set in the Ionian key, in the 
Phrygian mode, and in the diatonic genus. When we have 
made all allowances for the nuances which we cannot easily 
reproduce, this delightful baritone song, more than any other 
fragment of Greek music, would sound almost as if it had been 
written by one of the classical composers of Western Europe. 
A transcription follows.? 


THE AIDIN INSCRIPTION. 


ee 


Or.) ae 47,9 gai -  vov" 
== = = = SS 
pn - S& 6 - Aws od Hv - od 
# — Tonite 
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6) === = 
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The First Delphic Hymn. The roévos is the Phrygian with 
occasional modulations to the Hyperphrygian and the Hypo- 
lydian keys. These modulations of key are generally accom- 
panied by, and dictated by, a change of mode. The gaps in 
the melody are not so serious that we cannot attempt to 
define the modes and their appropriate cadences and modu- 
lations of genus.” The first main section is from ll. 1 to 7, in 


* The conventions of our modern musical notation imply that an accent 
immediately follows a bar line. But the existence of a rhythmical accent 
(zcfus) in Greek verse and music is not proved. The insertion of bar lines 
in a transcription therefore presupposes such an accent. Furthermore, 
most of the current transcriptions of the Aidin inscription manage to place 
this assumed accent on the shor? syllable of the iambus. We do sufficient 
violence to Greek music by translating it into our tempered scale ; trifling 
with bar lines is an additional and unnecessary injury. 

* In these analyses of the Delphic Hymns the line references are to the 
edition of J. U. Powell, Collect. Alex., pp. 141 and 149. 
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which we have an address to the Muses to assist in hymning 
the praises of Apollo. The Dorian diatonic mode is employed 
except for 1. 3 (udAere ovvduatpor iva BoiBov ddaior pérAnre 
Xpuveeokouav) where, for no obvious reason, the Lydian is 
employed. In ll. 8 to 11 the worship which Attica affords 
to Apollo is described, as far as the word edyxaiou, in the 
Mixolydian diatonic. At this point there is a change to the 
sweet and effeminate chromatic genus. The mode also changes 
after edxaiov to the Dorian, though there is a brief modulation 
to the Mixolydian chromatic at Tpirwvidos Sdredov &Opavoror. 
Lines 12 and 13, with their reference to the aulos and the sweet 
lyre, are also set to the Dorian chromatic; this section is the 
most beautiful in the hymn. These Dorian chromatic passages 
are very interesting. The mode is clearly defined by the 
Mese ; yet a leading note to the Mese, a semitone below, is 
frequently introduced, though it has no place in the mode 
proper. In this way three semitones are sung in succession, 
and the melodic sequence is in violation of one of the rules for 
Greek melody which we find laid down in Aristoxenus.1. From 
ll. 14 to 21 the mode is for the most part the Mixolydian 
diatonic with occasional references to the Dorian diatonic. It 
may not be fanciful, in view of what Plato and Aristotle say 
about the #67 of the Mixolydian* and Dorian, to see in the 
frequent interchange between these modes in this Paean the 
representation of the courage and nobility of Apollo, and 
the tenseness of the struggle with the Python. The modes 
and genera alternate with some regard to the various senti- 
ments of the hymn, but there is no consistent endeavour to 
emphasize individual words or phrases by cheap and trivial 
musical eccentricities. The Hymn is set as a whole rather 
than line by line, or word by word. 

The Second Delphic Hymn. This Paean and Prosodion were 
written by the Athenian Limenius, who played as a citharist 
at the performance. The 7évos is the Lydian, with here and 

1 Harm., p. 63 Meib. Uvkvdv S€ mpos muxv@ ob ped@detrar ov@ Gdov ovre 
peépos avrov. 

2 Notice that Aristotle (Politics VIII. v, 1340) uses two adverbs 


dduptikwrépws kai ouvertnxdtas of the Mixolydian and so broadens Plato’s 
characterization of the mode (Re#. iii. 398 D) as Opnvadns. 
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there a modulation to the Hypolydian. As in the first Hymn, 
the introductory address to the Muses (Il. 1 to 6) is written in 
the Dorian diatonic mode. The joy of nature at the birth of 
Apollo and his visit to Attica (Il. 7 to 12) are described in the 
Mixolydian diatonic, though the subject is neither threnodic 
nor exciting. The references to the Libyan aulos and the 
cithara, which sing the praises of the god (ll. 13 to 15) like 
the similar theme in the first Hymn, are set in a chromatic 
scale, this time the Mixolydian. There is a change to the 
diatonic form of the Mixolydian at the mention of the reverence 
accorded to Apollo in Attica, and his power over the tripod. 
From line 22 to line 33 Apollo’s victory over the Python and the 
safety of his shrine from the attack of the Gauls are repre- 
sented in the Mixolydian chromatic. The choice of mode is 
here not inappropriate. The Prosodion (from 1. 33) is not well 
preserved, but it seems to be in the Dorian diatonic with 
which the Hymn commenced. The two most striking musical 
features of this Hymn are the curious Mixolydian cadence, 
which ends on the Mese, and the octave skips which mark the 
changes from Dorian to Mixolydian. We have already men- 
tioned that the composition of this Hymn differs from that of 
the first in the relation of the melody to the accents ; it is also 
noteworthy that Limenius is much fonder of setting several 
syllables to the same note; this persistent effect of monotone 
gives the Hymn a rather austere air. Reinach’s transcriptions 
of both Hymns may conveniently be found in J. U. Powell’s 
Collectanea Alexandrina. 

The Berlin Paean. This vocal piece is in the Hyperionian 
key and would be suitable for tenor voices. The range of the 
melody is one whole tone more than an octave; and from 
a consideration of the mere sequence of intervals the mode 
might be either Lydian or Phrygian, But when we consider 
the tonal centre and the cadences at sense pauses (e.g. at 
Kpira, kpdévas, A6Bav, Bddots), it becomes clear that the mode 
is Phrygian throughout. The extra-modal note is a tone below 


* Detailed analyses of the Delphic Hymns may be found also in 
Phillips Barry’s article on Greek Music in Musical Quarterly, 1919, 
PPp- 592-7. 
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the hypate or final note of the mode, and very remarkably it 
is the note on which the hymn begins. At two cadences 
(e.g. dwvdy) the melody rests on the hypate for three x pdvor 
mp®rot, and then touches this extra-modal note for a fourth 
Xpovos mparos before the next phrase commences. This use 
of a note which does not properly belong to the mode is 
analogous to the use of a leading-note to the Mese in the 
chromatic sections of the first Delphic Hymn. These melodic 
features are probably indications of that decadence whose 
origin is associated with the name of Timotheus; and there is 
no doubt that, if they were excessively practised, their effect 
would be to destroy the individuality of the modes. Owing 
to the elaborate rhythmization of this fragment and the num- 
ber of notes which are set to single syllables, we have here 
a piece of music which reminds us to some extent of a plain- 
song melody. To the dignity and poise of the two Delphic 
Hymns this Paean is a striking contrast; and, contrary to all 
expectation, it is written in a mode which Aristotle tells us 
was particularly suitable for a dithyramb.’ 


THE BERLIN PAEAN? 
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1 Politics VILL. vii, 1342 ». mor Mpa 

2 The dotted lines are intended only to indicate where the individual feet 
commence ; the double bar lines indicate the end of a line in the papyrus. 
At the beginning of the Paean, Reinach (Za Mus. Gr., p. 202) sets aay 
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Kpd - vas Up > (VO, e&-dp - (yes)... 
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Lhe First Instrumental Fragment, like the Paean, is in the 
Hyperionian key. The range of the melody is a perfect 
fourth in excess of an octave, and no one of three lines in the 
papyrus is complete. It,is consequently not immediately clear 


to two minims and 6 to a minim followed by the two quavers; for this the 

apyrus seems to give no authority. The notes set to the first syllable of 
Uprov (1.6) and the first syllable of Bodds (1. 11) are not bound by a hyphen 
in the papyrus ; a diseme mark should probably be restored over the first 
two notes of l. 4. ; 
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in what mode the piece is composed. Wagner decides in 
favour of the Phrygian; Reinach has not expressed his 
opinion. But the predominance at salient rhythmical points 
of notes which stand in the relation of Mese and Nete (the 
upper octave of the Hypate) seems to indicate that the mode 
is really the Hypophrygian, one of the dppovia Xa@rapal to 
which Plato refers under the name of Ionian.1 


THE FIRST INSTRUMENTAL FRAGMENT 


The Ajax Fragment is not easy to analyse with any 
certainty. The range of melody is circumscribed, and the 
musical signs seem to be a mixture from the Ionian, the 
Hyperionian, and Hyperaeolian keys. The modal scale is 
equally indefinite since it seems to be derived from a Lydian 
diatonic tetrachord joined to a Dorian chromatic tetrachord. 
Such a scale was formerly identified by Th. Reinach with an 
old form of the Mixolydian.* The pitch is high, and the piece 
must have been intended for soprano singers. This, together 
with the mode and the chromatic element in the scale, seems 
to be proper to the 700s of the words. The vital word Alay 
is set, contrary to the accent, as a rising phrase, and its first 
syllable occupies almost a whole foot. 


1 For this identification see Boeckh, De Metrzs Pindari, 11. viii. 
2 In his edition of Plutarch’s De Musica, § 156; but both tetrachords 
are there given as diatonic. 
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THE AJAX FRAGMENT 


Ai - to-dd- vp xXe- pi Kal gdo - ya voy... 


éX - xe-ow 6 7o0- Gov - pe- vos.... 


The Second Instrumental Fragment is in the Hyperionian 
key, as is the first instrumental piece. Its mode is Hypo- 
phrygian." 

The Christian Hymn, for male voices, is in the Hypolydian 
key, and its mode is Hypophrygian diatonic. The predomin- 
ance of the Mese is very evident throughout. In two cases, 
as in the Berlin Paean, use is made of a note a tone below the 
true Hypate of the mode ; but it is always in an unimportant 


1 I offer no transcription of this piece, which Wagner describes as 
‘eine Perle von hellstem Glanz’. The opening line is: 
\ SID N62 Ye 
Translated into our symbols this would be (disregarding the pitch) : 
4 A dere Fide. Fis 
Rhythm cannot be obtained from this sequence if we pay any attention 
to the ortynai. Wagner has disregarded the hyphens as well as the 
ortypai; his transcription is largely an essay in original composition. 
Reinach’s two versions (Rev. Archéol. 1919, p. 12 and La Mus. Gr., 
p. 206) differ considerably from each other. The rhythmical notation of 
the lyric line which follows this instrumental piece is equally chaotic. We 
can suppose either that we have been mistaken in the interpretation 
of the notation in all the preceding fragments, or that the scribe of the 


Berlin papyrus grew careless. The explanation, I think, lies in the 
second alternative. 
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THE CHRISTIAN HYMN 
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position rhythmically, and is followed immediately by the 
Hypate. The melody is half declamatory and half melismatic; 
in style it approaches most nearly to the Aidin inscription. 
Possibly the most interesting point about this Hymn is that 
it affords evidence that, even if the early Christians at first 
modelled their music on Jewish Psalmody, they had abandoned 
it even before the more wealthy classes joined the new religion 
in considerable numbers. Already in the earlier centuries the 
Christians were making use of a type of music to which their 
proselytes were accustomed. 

-V. Besides the papyri just discussed which contain frag- 
ments of the actual music, there are three others which deal 
with matters of musical interest. Among the Oxyrhynchus 
Papyri (vol. i. g) 1 there is an invaluable fragment of the third 
century A.D., containing five columns, of which the first is 
almost wholly destroyed, and the fifth alone has its full com- 
plement of lines. The general theme of the fragment is the 
manner in which a certain group of syllables (Aégéis) of the 
form —u— may be employed in various rhythms. In col. ii its 
use in the iambic dactyl (Sékrvdos 6 kar’ tauPov), which is the 
Aristoxenian term for the diiambus,? is illustrated by a few 
fragments of a Dionysiac character. The chief of these 
illustrations is: 


evOa oO moiktioy avOéwy &pBpotor elpakes 

7 > a £ la 
Babdokiov map &aoos aBporapbévous 
evldTas xbpous aykddrais SéxovTat. 


The first five feet are constituted by three syllables of a cretic 
form, and clearly the first long syllable of each of these feet 
has the value of three ypévor mpérou.® In col. iii we have 
examples of the use of a similar group in the Aristoxenian 


* Cf. J. U. Powell, Collect. Alex., pp. 192-3 for excerpts from this 
document. 
uy Ge Aristides Quint., p. 39 Meib., ddxrudos kar’ tapBov bs ovyKerrae ef 
iduBov Gecews Kai iduBov dpacws. According to this nomenclature, any 
foot which falls into two similar halves may be called dactylic. 

* For the relation of this evidence to the theo et ice i 

i ry of ‘iambic’ protraction 

see J. W. White (Verse of Greek Com., § 780), . 
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bacchius, a foot which is now known as the choriamb.! In 
the case of ? 


hes 4 
(@) pirov dparcw dydrnpa Ovaroicw dvdravpa psx bor, 


by protracting the first long syllable of a cretic group (-atouy 
aya-), we have the equivalent of a choriamb. In the fourth 
column the paeon itself is discussed, apparently from the point 
of view of resolution. Clearly a cretic syllable group is 
especially appropriate to such a rhythm; but owing to gaps 
before and after this column, we cannot see how the various 
topics of the discussion were connected at this point. In 
col. v the author inquires whether a group of syllables of the 
form  ~— could be used in a dactylic passage, a group of the 
form —v = in an anapaestic passage, and pairs of iambi or pairs 
of trochees in the same metres.” The language of this frag- 
ment is in some points similar to that of Aristoxenus. We 
notice especially the use of gv for cdv and the verbal adjective 
eavéov. Though Aristoxenus was not the only one to write 
crabbed Greek, the style in general resembles his. The naming 
of the various feet also shows similarity with what we know 
of his nomenclature. Yet it is not likely that we have here 
a fragment of the ‘PuOyixa Yrotxyeta ; for the use of povdy povor 
(col. iii, 1. 12) to indicate, not a xpévos mpa@ros, but a single 
syllable, and the use of 7H 7eTpaypév@ Kpyrixy A€EEx (col. v, 
ll. 11-12) to mean a ditrochee of four syllables, are both totally 
at variance with the careful terminology of Aristoxenus in his 
mature and serious work. Our fragment is either from an 
early work on rhythm written before Aristoxenus realized the 
necessity for accurate and strict terms, or from some popular 
book like the Suvppexra& Svpmorxd. But whoever the author 
may be, the fragment is of great importance. From cols. ii’ 
and iii we learn again, what the musical fragments plainly 
indicate, that a long syllable was sometimes more than double 
the length of a short ; and if it is not rash to press the impli- 


1 Cf, Aristides, p. 37 M cvvOeror Oe of Kara ovtuyiay, Baxxetor Ovo, dv 6 pev 
mpdrepoy exer Tov tapBor, Sevrepor dé Tov Tpoxaiov, 6 de evartias. j 
2 On this fragment see especially the articles of C. von Jan in Berd. 
Phil. Woch. 1899, pp. 475 and 508 ; and of Wilamowitz in Gott. gel. Anz. 
1898, p. 698. 
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cations of col. v, it seems that variations of zempo might be 
made to such an extent that an iambic dipody might appear 
in an anapaestic passage, and occupy only four ypévor mparot. 

Another of the papyri from Oxyrhynchus (vol. iv. 667), 
dating from the third century A.D., contains thirty complete 
lines in which musical scales are analysed. The writer dis- 
cusses a heptachord scale formed by two tetrachords conjoined 
in such a way that the top note of the one is the lowest note 
of the other. From the first words of the fragment it seems 
that a diatonic form for such a heptachord was either definitely 
specified, or definitely excluded; but our text does not indi- 
cate which alternative was in the mind of the author ; a satis- 
factory solution of the problems involved seems to demand 
a diatonic form. The author then turns to the Greater Perfect 
System, which was a theoretical scale with a compass of two 
OCtaVes:— 


OvagevErs 


| | 
SSR SEN NG A gh <1 
| | ou | 


a , - ~ ~ 
Umarat preva vita ouy- vyrat Oue- vyrat Urep- 
NLEvOV Cevypevay  Bodaioy 


He points out that in this scale only one pair of tetrachords 
(wéoae and vara (Orefevypévewv)) is separated by a disjunctive 
tone (di.é¢evgéis), whereas there are three pairs conjoined on the 
principle of cvvagy. The sequence of thought invites us to 
supply the conclusion that the heptachord with which we 
began is to be found thrice in the Greater Perfect System (i.e. 
drarat+ pécat; pécar+ovrnppévar ; dueCevypévac + brrepBo- 
Aatat). The next step is to add the interval of a whole tone 
at the bottom of the original heptachord. The octachord so 
formed will be found thrice within the Greater Perfect System 
(i.e. tone + bara: + péoar; tone + pécar + ovvnupévae ; tone + 
dvefevypevar+vmepBoratat).' There is a strong probability 


This fragment is not free from obscurities of thought and language. 
Lines 13- 16 | do not show a master of style; in 1. 22 emt rovto would be 
clearer than em rovrors, for although, as dxraxdpdov shows, these words 
refer to the heptachord, the heptachord itself was apparently referred 
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that this fragment is from one of the works of Aristoxenus. 
From p. 6 of his dppovixd Srorxeta it is clear that he intended 
to analyse all scales with some fullness, and from p- 58 to the 
end of the extant fragments we have analyses of scales which 
are as tortuous and pedantic as this newer one. Another 
feature of the fragment confirms this ascription. The word 
vjTat is used without any qualification for both the tetrachords 
ouvnupévoy and defevypévov. Other theorists, even of the 
school of Aristoxenus himself, seem always to specify the 
particular tetrachord by writing vy7év cuvnupévor or vnrdv 
dmepBoralwy. If any word is omitted by these later writers 
it is yy7@y. But in Aristoxenus himself we find this same 
indefinite usage of vrai (e.g. p. 40). All that we obtain from 
this fragment is an additional example of the style and method 
of Aristotle’s pupil. It adds nothing to our knowledge of 
Greek musical theory. 

Among the Azbeh Papyri (vol. i. 13), dating from the third 
century B.C., there are two consecutive and nearly complete 
columns of a discourse on music. The subject-matter is of 
unusual interest when brought into relation with the views of 
Plato and Aristotle on the value of the art and its influence. 
The writer of this discourse attacks those who distinguish the 
On of melodies, and believe that music makes men éykpareis, 
ppovipous, Sixaious, avdpeious, or dechovs. That the enharmonic 
to previously as ctornya, not as dvo rerpaxopda. The yap in 1, 23 is almost 
certainly anerror for dé. The chief discussions of the fragment have not 
always been happy. The Oxyrhynchus editors and Prof. Macran assumed 
in their translation that the diatonic was excluded; yet they printed the 
Greater Perfect System in the diatonic form, and added to the reader con- 
fusion by overlooking a serious misprint (B sharp for B natural at the 
diafevéis). They take rém@ tu as an indirect interrogative and are con- 
sequently compelled to insert a py before onpaivew. In line 23 yap is 
rendered ‘ then’, as if it were ovy. Finally, as a result of their first assump- 
tion, they are bound to insert dvoiy before ray eipnpevav. C. E. Ruelle 
(Revue de Philol. xxix. 201-4) is in general nearer the truth. But he errs 
in describing one of the octave scales as tone + pécat+t dueCevypeva. For- 
getting the words éni ro Bap’, he inquires why the octave B-bf is not 
considered. éorw he regards as ‘l’énoncé d’une régle’ ; ¢ora: he translates 
as est. Now if we turn to the third book of the Harmonics, where 
Aristoxenus analyses scales, we find that the imperative is used to intro- 
duce a premise and the consequence is introduced by ¢ora d¢. If in the 
new fragment we change ydp to d¢ we not only have a normal Aristoxenian 
sequence, but we make the passage intelligible, consistent with itself, and 
in accordance with the facts. 
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genus does not make men brave, he says, may be seen from 
the case of the Aetolians who use a diatonic music only, and 
are nevertheless braver than the tragedians who always sing 
enharmonic scales. Such theorists as make these statements 
about the #07 of melodies are incompetent performers who 
waste their lives over strings, play worse than the harpists, 
and sing worse than the singers. They fall into ecstacies and 
compare tunes with natural objects. 

There can be no doubt of the antiquity of the fragment. 
The enharmonic is spoken of as in use, though Aristoxenus 
speaks of it as scarcely used and going out of fashion in his 
own day. In tone, the diatribe is parallel to the Herculanean 
fragments of Philodemus’ IJep: Movorxjs, and represents a 
reaction against the mysticism of the Pythagoreans, which 
influences Plato and, to some extent, even Aristotle. Indeed, 
the chief person attacked may be Damon, the acquaintance 
of Socrates, who made a speech to the Areopagus on music 
and believed in the effect of music on character.” It is not 
easy, however, to identify the actual author. Blass and Ruelle 
have suggested that we have the beginning of a speech by the 
versatile sophist Hippias of Elis, who certainly discoursed on 
music ;® and the reference to the Aetolians would be appro- 
priate from his lips. Crénert, however, mainly from consider- 
ations of style, has attributed the fragment to one of the 
earliest members of the school of Isocrates.* He believes that 
it is part of a speech delivered perhaps at an Olympic festival 
about the year 390 B.C., and that the person attacked was not 
Damon, but one of his followers.°® 

These new fragments of actual music and musical treatises 
have added very considerably to our knowledge of the practice 
of the art in post-classical times. In some details their 
evidence surprises and even perplexes us; but at many points 
they indubitably confirm and illustrate what we already knew 


1 Harm., p. 23 Meib. 

* Cf. Aristides Quint., p. 95 Meib. 

Cf. Plato, Hipp. Mat. 285%; Hipp. Min. 364 A. 

Hermes, xliv (1909), 503-21: ‘ Die Hibehrede tiber die Musik’. 


The fragment speaks of apposkol, whereas Damon himself is usually 
referred to as provotkds. 


3 
4 
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or surmised. The dates of the fragments, however, warn us not 
to draw sweeping conclusions about the classical art. Further 


discoveries may still compel us to revise many of the current 
conjectures. 


BIBLIOGRAPHICAL NOTE 


All the chief articles relating to these musical fragments are mentioned 
in the foot-notes at appropriate places. Complete bibliographies may be 
found in Bursians Jahresbericht, vol. civ (by C. von Jan, pp. 1 ff.), 
vol. cxvili (by L. Graf, pp. 212 ff.), vol. cxliv (by H. Abert, pp. I ff.), and 
vol. cxciii (by H. Abert, pp. 1ff.). Th. Reinach’s brilliantly concise 
La Musique Grecgue (1926) surveys the whole field of ancient music. See 
also Marouzeau, Dix Années de Bibliographie Classique (1928), pp. 593-5. 
icp Higelvie 


MEDICINE: THE ’IATPIKA OF MENON 
Anonymi Londinensis Iatrica. 


Galen,' commenting upon the Hippocratic Ilept givcews 
av@parrov, advises those who want to know the dééaz of ancient 
physicians on this subject to read the “Iarpixy cuvaywyy 
ascribed to Aristotle,* but really by his pupil Meno, and called 
by some Mevovera (BiBdfa). It is obvious, he adds, that 
Meno had made careful investigation of all the documents then 
extant which he could get hold of.? When, therefore, Sir 
F. Kenyon announced (1892) that the British Museum possessed 
a papyrus of nearly 3,000 lines, about half of which seemed to 
consist of extracts from these Menonia, students of medical 
history looked eagerly forward to the early appearance of an 
important section of the first and most highly recommended 
work on their subject. The first of these prospects was the 
only one realized. 

Hermann Diels (the authority on d0€az), assisted by Sir F. 
Kenyon (and unexpectedly clear weather in London), produced 
in 1893 an admirable edition of the mutilated and barely 
legible papyrus. The title is missing, but, as the writer is 
still defining his terms, probably not much more. He has 
explained what éié@eo.s means, and proceeds to apply it to 

13425, Kuhn: 2 cas THs latpikys Suvaywyns BiBdovs. 

3 avatyrnaas emimeas. 
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mind and body respectively. A mysterious évrpéxeta is 
apparently the best he can make of the Aristotelian EVTEAEX ELA 
(adding, with probable relief, that it doesn’t concern him), Then 
comes a slightly confused classification of ré6os, vécos, voonpa, 
dppdornpa, dppocria. 

After this there is a short sub-title in which the only legible 
word is vécor. Diels suggests xaT& mAdros for the rest, but 
the dééac which follow deal exclusively with the aetiology of 
diseases. Of the nineteen physicians mentioned (including 
Philolaus) no less than seven were previously unknown: 
Euryphon of Cnidus, Herodicus of Cnidus, Hippocrates, 
Alcamenes of Abydos, Timotheus of Metapontum, A. as (? Abas, 
Aias), Heracleodorus, Herodicus of Selymbria, Minyas of 
Egypt, Hippon of Croton, Thrasymachus of Sardis, Dexippus 
of Cos, Phasilas of Tenedos, Aegimius of Elis, Plato, Philolaus 
of Croton, Polybus, Menecrates called 6 Zevs, Petron of Aegina, 
and Philistion. Two names we should expect to find, Diocles 
and Praxagoras, are missing, but there is a mutilated portion 
which may have contained one of them. The list is divided 
into two unequal parts: (1) those who attribute diseases to 
mwepioo@para or superfluities arising from food, which include 
all down to Aegimius ; (2) those who attribute them mainly to 
changes in the orotyeta or elements of the body. They are 
separated by a long account of the medical views of Plato, 
probably not from Meno, for it comprises an abstract of all his 
medical doctrines taken from the Z77zmaeus, and begins with 
a distinction between otv@@apars, pigis, dudkpacis equally 
attributed to him, but corresponding closely with views 
ascribed by Arius Didymus to the Stoics.} 

The medical historian is surprised to find Hippocrates and 
his son-in-law Polybus separated as far as possible, though 
Galen tells us* that the latter carried on the teaching of his 
predecessor without alteration; and he is still more surprised 
by the treatment of Hippocrates himself. Aristotle, who called 
Hippocrates ‘the Great’, is made to assert that he attributed 
diseases almost entirely to the conversion of wepicoépara into 
flatus. This view is supported by quotations from the ITepi 

1 ap. Stob, ed... 17. Sat senlice 
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pvo@v, a treatise which appears to us to be a sophistic éwfdergis 
or show speech, probably by a layman, and one of the most 
glaringly spurious works in the ‘Corpus’. Even Amon. was 
astonished, and he treats the matter not inappropriately by 
saying, kai ds pév 6 ’ApiororéAns olerae rept ‘Immoxpdrous, 
TadTa. ws dé adtds “Immoxpdrns d€éyer. . . . He then gives 
some abstracts from ITep? votdcor (1. 2 f.) and Iep? diceas 
avOpaérov (9) which he proposes to criticize further in the 
sequel, 

A reader of Avon.—though perhaps not of Meno—who knew 
nothing about Philolaus would suppose that he was a physi- 
cian, the first who attributed disease to changes in the orovxeca, 
and that he got his ideas from Plato. 

Suspicion might be aroused by the absence of any mention 
of oroxeta among his ddéa:, which were that diseases are due 
to bile, blood, or phlegm, and to excess or defect in food and 
warmth. He further held that phlegm is hot, as its name 
indicates, and that bile has no special connexion with the liver, 
but is an /y@p 79s capkés. Diels connects the statement about 
phlegm with that made by Prodicus, who said it ought to be 
called BAévva, and not ddAéyya, since it is not hot. Philolaus 
was therefore perhaps a follower of Prodicus, and of later date 
than that usually accepted. The two views, however, are 
clearly not quite the same. 

Though the mention of Aristotle as the source of these 
d6éa is sufficient evidence that they are derived from Meno, 
the samples given above raise doubts as to how far he is 
quoted directly or verbally. It is hard to believe that Galen 
would have praised the Menonia if they had been written in 
this style. The latest authority mentioned in the papyrus is 
Alexander Philalethes, who flourished at Laodicea about the 
year one and wrote a treatise, Ilep! dpeoxévtwy or Apéckovra 
(rots farpois), on medical dééa1, probably derived in part from 
the Menonia. The style of Avon. is similar to that of a sur- 
viving fragment of Alexander. Diels and Ilberg, therefore, 
suggest that our papyrus is based on the Apéoxovra, Meno 
being quoted at second or third hand." 


1 Hermes, Xxvill. 414. 
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There is, however, a distinct break at the end of the above 
list, which evidently includes only physicians and philosophers 
known to Meno-Aristotle. Alexander probably carried it on to 
his own times. 

There is also a mutilation of the papyrus at this point, and 
when Axon. again becomes intelligible, he is discussing the 
development of physiology after B.C. 300, from Herophilus to 
Alexander. He calls it ofkovoyéa, and treats it appropriately 
as a balance of bodily income and out-goings. The most 
interesting novelty is an account of an experiment by Erasi- 
stratus who, by weighing birds or small animals kept for some 
time év AéBnr1, proved that there wasa large invisible drogopa 
besides the obvious excreta. There is also a short excursus 
on sleep and waking taken from Aristotle, but with the further 
information that ‘Aristotle praises himself for having gone 
beyond his predecessors in explaining the latter as well as the 
former !’ 

Anon. opposes all authorities, from Hippocrates to Alex- 
ander, with a fine variety of disapproval. Hippocrates 
Wedderar and ovK byl@s Tolel TiY Emxe(pnoy : an argument 
of the Empirics is p@pés te kal drarnrikés. Herophilus ovx 
6pOas Eerroinoev ..., arguments of Erasistratus and his followers 
are vwOpd or Alay vwOpd, those of Asclepiades and his disciples, 
including Alexander, are yeAoia; the Philalethes is also wrong 
about digestion. 

We conclude that Avon. is either another ‘ Friend of Truth’, 
with a standpoint of his own (i.e. an Eclectic), or a Methodist. 
It depends on whether he believed in the existence of invisible 
pores, and attributed disease mainly to their abnormal con- 
striction and relaxation, the doctrine of the Methodic School. 
He seems at first to take these pores for granted, but we 
suddenly find him calling an argument of Asclepiades that, 
because we catch a chill after a hot bath, there must be dilated 
pores which admit the cold air, yeAotov. It is necessary to 
prove the existence of pores first. Then follow some mutilated 
arguments to this effect, and the papyrus concludes ¢avepor 
Torydpro. €x TovTwY Kal TGV TapamAnoloy, os yo OewpyTol 
MOpot eloiv év Hiv Kal wavTt ¢@—but it is still not quite 
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certain whether this is some one else’s opinion, which he is 
going to call yeAovor, or his own, which he is going to make the 
basis of his pathology on methodic principles. 

Diels, in agreement with Sir F. Kenyon, believes the 
papyrus to be not later than the second century A. D., probably 
its earlier part. It is, he thinks, neither original nor one of 
many copies made for sale, but has been transcribed for private 
use from an earlier and not very legible document by a person 
of moderate culture—mistakes and corrections are numerous ; 
the original may therefore date from the early part of the 
first century A.D. and be by some one of repute, though the 
treatise itself warns us that persons of repute for centuries may 
now be entirely unknown. 

Max Wellmann, whose services to medical history include 
a brilliant demonstration that Axonymus Parisinus is the 
physician Herodotus, has recently tried to show that Anonymus 
Londinensis is the still more famous Soranus of Ephesus,} 

He argues that the writer was a Methodist, not of the old 
bigoted school of Themison and Thessalus, but one of the 
younger race who mixed their methodism with pneumatic and 
eclectic doctrines. These eclectic Methodists were especially 
fond of works of the /sagoge type—/utroductions to the art with 
épot and apéoxovra—and the foremost writer of this kind of 
literature was Soranus, who composed a medical history in ten 
books. We have a spurious medieval /sagoge attributed to 
him, and there was doubtless a genuine one. May not, he 
asks, Axon. Lond. be a fragment of this? 

Wellmann’s most interesting and novel argument is a sup- 
posed quotation by Galen. In Meth. Med. 2. 5 (x. 107) Galen 
is (he says) reproaching the Methodists for their neglect of 
theory, ‘they are content to say that artery, vein, nerve are 
elementary parts (crovyefa) in human physiology: kai Ts 
émpvecey ev Tov’T@ Tov ‘Hpédidov eimovra Kata dE~Lv otTas: 
“NeyécOw tai7’ elvar wpOra, el Kal pH Eoti pera.” Similarly 
Anon. (XxXi. 21) says am7d@ Kal otvvOera (parts of the body) 
AapBdvopev mpds aicOnowy Kabds kal “Hpdgiros emtonpiodrar, 
Aéyov obras’ eyérOw Se Ta Haivdpeva TpOTa, Kal €i pH EoTLY 


1 Hermes, x\. 580 sqq. ; ib. lvii. 397 sqq.- 
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mpora. Wellmann thinks this is clearly Galen’s source, and — 
that 71s must be Soranus, the one Methodist whom he respected 
and whom he therefore refrains from naming in connexion 
with an attack upon his sect. This is very ingenious, but the 
weak point is that the quotation seems one that must have 
been frequently used by empirics, eclectics, Herophilians, &c. 

Further, he pointsout that Avon. has some picturesque similes, 
one comparison (that of the intestines to a winding stream 
influenced by the places through which it flows) being remark- 
ably similar to passages in the recognized work of Soranus. 

Comparison of language and style, he suggests, gives support 
to the theory, though for that, and for the full appreciation of 
other points, the reader must refer to the original article. 

His conclusion is that our papyrus is probably an almost 
contemporary copy of the introductory lecture given by 
Soranus at Alexandria, the Museum authorities allowing so 
eminent a man temporary use of that rarity of literature, the 
Mevoévera. Misunderstandings and errors may be due to the 
moderate intelligence of the Student, explanations and repeti- 
tions to the courtesy of the Lecturer, who afterwards published 
an authorized edition of the whole which was known to Galen. 
If one ventures to say that the argument seems less conclusive 
than that in the case of Anonymus Parisinus, this is no 
reproach to the distinguished scholar, who is obviously much 
less convinced of the truth of his hypothesis than he was with 
regard to Avon. Paris.: for, while he entitles his former article, 
with proud and well-justified confidence, ‘Herodots Werk 
mept Tov of€wv Kai xpovi@y voonudrev;’ he calls this one 
merely ‘ Der Verfasser des Anonymus Londinensis’. 

1 See below, p. 224, for his latest view in Hermes, 1xi. 333. 
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RECENT ACCESSIONS TO THE POETRY OF 
THE*HESIODIC’ SCHOOL 


CONTENTS: The new fragments examined; general characteristics 
and range of Hesiodic poetry: its origins: continuity of settlements: 
oracular sites: temples, “Ayaves: the existence and knowledge of writing : 
notes: selected bibliography. 


i 

THE works of Hesiod and the Hesiodic School of poetry 
have, within the last few years, attracted considerable attention 
from British scholars chiefly in regard to anthropology and 
early Greek thought and history. Hence attention has been 
given rather to the 7heogony and the Works and Days, and 
particularly to the latter poem, which has overshadowed the 
others from its greater interest. But although there are many 
papyri that contain parts of the poems which we already 
possess, and from which improvements in the vulgate may be 
derived (for instance, 7eogony 131,239; Opera 262, 362, 709 ; 
Scutum 15, 434), there are many new pieces. These come 
from the Karddoyos Tvvatxév and from the*H Oia, a poem 
which is usually thought to be the concluding part of the 
Kardndoyos. 
. It is better to use the term ‘poetry of the Hesiodic or 
Boeotian School’ than ‘the poetry of Hesiod’, because of the 
uncertainty in which the authorship of the poems is involved. 
That different views were held is shown by the information 
which Pausanias received at Thespiae about the traditions 
preserved by the Boeotians of Helicon. 

It runs thus in Pausanias:! ‘The Boeotians who live round 


1 Paus. ix. 31. 4. ‘They were a corporation, whose title was Surdvrat 
Movoav ‘Hotodeiwy, who owned the land at Thespiae which contained the 
sacred spots.’ T. W. Allen, Homer, p. 48. 
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Helicon tell their tradition that Hesiod composed nothing but | 
the Works; and even from that they strike out the preliminary 
address to the Muses, and maintain that the poem begins with 
the passage about the Strifes. They showed me also beside 
the spring a leaden tablet, very time-worn, on which are 
engraved the “ Works”,’ 

‘There is’, he continues, ‘another opinion, quite distinct 
from the former, that Hesiod composed modtv twa énov 
apiOpor, és yuvaixds Te addpeva, [Kai] (om. Schleiermacher, a/.) 
as Meyddas érrovopdfovaww ’Hotlas,a Theogony,a poem on the 
soothsayer Melampus, a poem on the descent of Theseus and 
Pirithous to Hell, Precepts of Chiron for the instruction of 
Achilles, and various other poems besides the Works and Days. 
Those who hold this view also say that Hesiod was taught 
soothsaying by the Acarnanians; and there is a poem on 
soothsaying, which I have myself read, and a work on the 
interpretation of prodigies.’ 

The large number of accessions that have lately been made 
to the works of the Hesiodic school mostly come from 
Oxyrhynchus, and nearly all have been published in the series 
of Oxyrhynchus Papyri, the Berlin Classical Texts, and the 
publications of the Italian Society. The majority of the papyri 
are of the second or third centuries A.D. A few are of the 
first and of the fourth or fifth centuries, but clearly the works 
of the Hesiodic school were favourites in Egypt in the age of 
the Antonines. The chief work upon them in England has 
been done by Mr. H. G. Evelyn-White in the Classical 
Quarterly (vols. 7, 9, 10, II, 14, 18), and his untimely death is 
a great loss to British scholarship. He made many excellent 
suggestions for the reconstruction of the text, and would pro- 
bably have carried his work further. He incorporated the 
accessions in his edition of Hesiod in the Loeb Series (1920), 
and shortly before him Rzach had incorporated all that had 
been found up to that time in the third edition of his text 
with Apparatus Criticus (1913). I give references to both 
editions. The longest passages containing the whole or parts 
of more than 150 lines (Z-W. 68, Rz. 94, 96) and traces of 37 
more, were first published in the Berlin Classical Texts, v. 1, 28 
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and 31. The first portion, 106 lines, we may call ‘ The Wooing 
of Helen’. It gives the names of many of the wooers, and 
little appears to have been lost at the beginning. 

The names of the suitors of Helen, who is called as beautiful 
as Aphrodite, Xapitoy dpuaptypar’ éyovea, differ somewhat 
from those in Apollodorus, iii. 107 and Hyginus, 81. Sir James 
Frazer has pointed out (Afollodorus, Loeb Library, vol. ii, 
p. 27) in an amusing way that the poet does not confine him- 
self to a bare list of names; he contrives to hit off the different 
characters of the suitors, by describing the different manners 
of their wooing. Thus the canny and thrifty Odysseus brought 
no wedding presents, because he was quite sure that he had 
no chance of winning the lady. On the other hand, the bold 
Ajax was extremely liberal with his offer of other peoples’ 
property; he promised to give magnificent presents in the 
shape of sheep and oxen, which he proposed to lift from the 
neighbouring coasts and islands. Idomeneus sent no one to 
woo the lady for him (as Agamemnon did for Menelaus), ‘ but 
came himself, trusting apparently to the strength of his 
personal attractions to win her heart’. He may also have 
trusted to his distinguished descent, for the poet describes him 
as being of the stock of Minos. Mention is made of the oath 
which at Odysseus’ suggestion Tyndareus took of the suitors. 
The form of the oath, as other authorities give it, is that the 
suitors would defend the winner of Helen if he were wronged 
(Apollod. iii. 10. 8). The motive which prompted Odysseus 
—that he might have Tyndareus’ help in winning Penelope— 
was perhaps given in the previous lines which are lost. But 
here the oath is put more precisely: if any suitor ran away 
with her, they would all start forth to make him pay the 
penalty. Achilles, the poet continues, was still a boy under 
Chiron’s instruction, but neither Menelaus nor any other man 
would have won Helen’s hand, if Achilles had found her un- 
wedded when he had left Chiron and returned home: but she 
was already married to Menelaus’. 

At this point the story ends, and the papyrus has B in 
the margin, which marks the beginning of another book. 
Helen is said to have given birth to Hermione, and then the 
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argument becomes obscure. Apparently there is a digression. — 
Zeus was minded : | 
peigat Kat’ ameipova yatav 
rupBacias, HOn dé yévos pepbrav dvOpdémrov 
ToAAOY aisTdoat omevo€. 

He plans to make an end of the demigods, that there may 
be no more intermingling of the divine and human races. 
Then apparently Apollo is introduced; and there follows an 
account of the affliction of men by unseasonable storms which 
destroy the fruits of the earth, ‘ at the season when the Hairless 
One (the snake) brings forth its young, three in every third 
year’. The new word @rptxos reminds us of the other 
Hesiodic words, the Boneless and the House-carrier. Then 
follows some natural history on the habits of the snake. Mr. 
Evelyn-White finds further a similarity with the description 
of the month Lenaeon in Works, 504 sqq., which appears to 
indicate that the author of the fragment used that poem. 

E-W.7, Rz.76 contains a reference to the story of Bellero- 
phon, his mother, and Eurynome, daughter of Nisus ; Pegasus 
and the Chimaera; Bellerophon’s marriage to the daughter 
of Iobates, and his children. 

Rez. 245 contains more about Bellerophon. Rzach places it 
among the doubtful pieces, but Grenfell and Hunt, Blass, and 
Mr. Evelyn-White (C. Q. vii. 216) are surely right in attributing 
it to the same poem, and the latter has united the two in his 
fragment 7. 

E-W. 98, Rz. 135 contains a fragment from the saga of 
Meleager, but little can be made out of it as it stands there, 
except the names, a brief account of Meleager’s exploit against 
the boar of Calydon and his death, and the names of the family 
of Oeneus, among whom is Deianira, as a reference to a poisoned 
robe indicates. But a further portion of the same story has 
lately come to light, and affords some interest of a textual 
kind, because by an unusual coincidence it is contained in two 
papyri of quite different ages. The first papyrus with the 
right-hand portion torn away contains the first part of each 
line, and has lost the end; the newly discovered fragment, 
with the left portion torn away, contains the last part of the 
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lines, and has lost the beginning; both overlap, and the new 
fragment continues the story. The first was printed in the 
Berliner Klassikertexte, V. i. 22, and belongs to the fourth 
century A.D., but the new fragment (Oxyrhynchus Papyri, 
xvii, No. 2075) comes, as Professor Hunt tells us, from ‘an 
unusually sumptuous manuscript written in large calligraphic 
uncials’, and critically revised. It is strange that the same 
passage should have been preserved in this way in papyri 
which differ so widely in time and style of execution. 

Forty new lines, more or less consecutive, can be thus 
restored with some completeness, and the piecing together of 
the two fragments shows that some of the conjectural restora- 
tions made by the Berlin editors were not correct. We now 
have the genealogy of Deianira, the apotheosis of Heracles 
after her fatal but innocent act, and Hera’s reconciliation to 
him ; but the passage of eight lines which opens with the words 

Nov & én Obs éort, kaxav 8 eéfrvde rdvrov 
is marked in the new fragment as spurious by an obelus pre- 
fixed to each line. They were the work of Onomacritus.} 

£-W. 14, Rz. 21 contains a short fragment from Atalanta’s 
race ; she is described like Helen: 
Xapitov duapvypar’ exovea. 

But fragments of forty-eight lines on the same subject in 
E-W.14, Re. addenda 21 6, from the Italian papyri, are longer 
and interesting. The opening of the race is described, the 
spectators and their amazement; the wind blowing Atalanta’s 
dress, according to Vitelli’s happy restoration: 

(ras 8 dpa KodAT@cev mv)oity Zepivpoio xitava 

(kadov évvyntov TE Te)pl aTHOeco’ amadoiat. 
Then her father Schoeneus made proclamation. Hippomenes 
‘ran for his life’, called to Atalanta, and threw two of his 
apples; and, ‘as he was near the end, he threw the third; and 
with it escaped death, and reached the goal panting’. Korte 
rightly observes that the description is more vivid than in 
most of the other fragments of the Catalogue. 

E-W. 58, Rz. 81 contains fragments of thirteen lines on 

1 T. W. Allen, Class. Quart. xxii. 73. 
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Peleus, from a papyrus of Strasbourg. It describes how the 
people looked with pride on him on his return to Phthia with 
much booty after sacking Iolcus and winning his bride, and 
greeted him: 
tpis pdkap Alaxidn Kai trerpdkis, dABre IInred. 

It happens that two of the lines are quoted by Tzetzes on 
Lycophron,! with the statement that Hesiod composed an 
Epithalamium on the marriage of Peleus and Thetis; but that 
is, as Cronert remarks, in Tzetzes’ ‘characteristically crazy 
way’. Marckscheffel, with greater probability, places the lines 
among the remains of the Catalogue. 

E-W. 99, Rz. 245 b, page 272, possibly contains a fragment 
of the saga of Amphiaraus. Rzach calls it ‘doubtful’, but 
Mr. Evelyn-White (in C. Q. ix. 76, with further arguments in 
C. Q. xi. 50) claims it for the Hesiodic Catalogue, and finds 
a reference to Amphiaraus’ mysterious end. 

E-W., pp. 600 sqq., contains several fragments which were dis- 
covered after Rzach’s edition appeared, and were published by 
Grenfell and Hunt in Oxyrhynchus Papyri, xi, 1358 and 1359. 

No. 1358 contains two narratives, the first, the story of Europa, 
to whom Zeus, her lover, gave the golden necklace which 
Hephaestus had given to him. Her descendants are mentioned, 
and in particular Sarpedon, whom the author identifies with 
the Sarpedon of the Z/zad. Grenfell and Hunt think that the 
portent which preceded his death at the hands of Patroclus, 
the drops of blood which fell from heaven, was referred to ; 
but the text contains difficulties, and it is preferable to follow 
one of Mr. Evelyn-White’s conclusions, that the story con- 
tained the account of some portent vouchsafed to Sarpedon 
when he set out from Lycia to Troy.” 

The subject of the second fragment * is different. From 
the words 

mepl 7 audi Te KUKAdTAaYTO 
| wdpwau rai 8 exgvyéew Kal advéan, 
Grenfell and Hunt, completing the line with great probability 
by ééevou, infer that the story of the pursuit of the Harpies by 


} Lycophronis Alexandra, Scheer, vol. ii, p. 4. 
? Evelyn-White in Classical Quarterly, x. 65. Seip: 
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the Boreadae was narrated. Their reasoning is cogent. We 
know from fragment W. 39, Rz. 2 that the third book of the 
Catalogue contained the story of Phineus, and from fragment 
W. 39, Rz. 54 (preserved by Strabo, from Ephorus) that the 
story of Phineus and the Harpies was told éy 7] xadoupévy 
Is ITepi6d@, which was probably the name for that section of 
the book which contained the voyage of the Argonauts. 
Further, we know from the lexicographers (see also frag. 
Rz. 60, W. 43), that the Karovdaio. (Troglodytes) who occur 
certainly twice with the IIvyyaio:, were mentioned in the third 
book of the Catalogue. Apparently there is a description of the 
course of the flight of the Boreadae over the regions inhabited 
by various tribes. The IIvypato., who, according to the //iad, 
lived near ‘the streams of Ocean’, are here strangely coupled 
with the Scythians; and since the “Yzep@épeor appears in the 
fragment, and Stephanus of Byzantium (s.v. ‘Hyuéxuves) says 
that they and the Massagetae and the “Hy/kuves were neigh- 
bours, it is likely that Mr. Evelyn-White’s insertion of the 
“Hytxuves and Massagetae is right. We may compare the 
mention of these two tribes in the journey of Apollo told by 
Simias of Rhodes.1. Then follows the descent of the AlOfozres 
and other tribes, with a further reference to the course of the 
flight to Sicily, and back to the Ionian islands, Cephallenia 
and Dulichium. Mr. Evelyn-White may also be right in 
seeing in the word mavoydaios close to the mention of the 
Libyans a reference to the oracle of Ammon in the Libyan 
desert. In view of the difficulty in assigning these fragments 
to the Catalogue as we know it, C. Robert (Hermes, lii. 477) 
would ascribe them to a separate epic, the Atlantias or 
Atlantis, of which we find no mention. Marckscheffel would 
assign them to the Hesiodic ‘ Astronomy ’. 

W., p. 606, Oxyrh. P. xi. 1359 contain accounts of Auge, the 
mother of Telephus, and of other heroines. Although there 
are no coincidences with any of the existing Hesiodic works 
like those in Oxyrh. P. 1358, the tone and the contents make 
its ascription to the Catalogue probable. 

Auge is said to have been brought up with the daughters of 

1 Collectanea Alexandrina, p. 109, fr. 1. 
02 
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an unnamed king, whom Grenfell and Hunt and Wilamowitz 
call Teuthras, King of Mysia, but whom C. Robert thinks to 
have been Laomedon; for first, he argues, Teuthras had no 
daughter, as far as we know; but Laomedon had ; and gods 
certainly appeared to Laomedon ‘in bodily form’, for Apollo 
and Poseidon were forced by Zeus to serve him, the one by 
shepherding his flocks, the other by building the walls of Troy." 

The next fragment is concerned with the descendants of 
Electra, the daughter of Atlas, who was the mother of Iasion, 
or as he is called here, Eetion; the identity of the two is 
established by the scholiast on Apoll. Rhod. i. 916, and the 
scholiast on Eurip. Phoen. 1129. 

In the fourth of the fragments which compose Oxyrh. Pap. 
xi. 1359 (W., p. 608) is mentioned Diomedé (whose name is 
here restored), the mother of Hyacinthus, whom Phoebus killed 
with a quoit. Az. 205b mentions Troas, the son of Teucer, 
and is from the Catalogue. 

A fragment printed in the Transactions of the American 
Philological Association, vol. 53, 133 sqq., contains the ends of 
eighteen lines, which the editor considers to be part of the 
Catalogue. The loss of the first part of the lines is vexatious, 
for they appear to contain an unknown legend of nymphs in 
some distant islands.2, The nymphs are perhaps those of some 
islands in the western Ocean, and the islands the Fortunatae 
Insulae; but all that we gain for certain at present from the 
fragment is the excellent new verb puvuvOdvew (piv Odver 
ayXaov #Bnv), ‘diminish’, which Mr. Lobel has divined. The 
fragment cannot be attributed with certainty to the Catalogue.® 
Korte* has pointed out that some of the phrases and words 
recall the Alexandrian age, but the name of no appropriate 


* This conjecture is accepted by K. Fr. W. Schmidt (Gétt. gel. Anz. 
1918, 88), but more evidence is needed before we can decide. Wilamo- 
witz, in Hermes, lxi. 277, makes the interesting suggestion that since the 
story of Telephus was illustrated on the little frieze of the altar at 
Pergamum, it is conceivable that ‘the old epic style was imitated by 
Pergamene Epic writers like Musaeus of Ephesus’. 

? Hesiod, "Epya, 168, 170; Pindar, Fr. 129 Chr.; Pliny, WV. H. vi. 32 
(37) quoting Juba and describing the Canary Islands : cf. Diodorus, v 
19 (Madeira). . 

° Archiv f. Papyrusforschung, viii. 255. 
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author of that age suggests itself; and the handsome style in 
which the papyrus is executed, recalling that of other Hesiodic 
Pieces of this period, the second or third centuries A. D., favours 
its addition to them. 

Oxyrh, Pap. viii. 1087 (not in W. or Rz.) preserves a word 
from another of the Hesiodic poems, the Kiuxos Tépos. This 
papyrus contains an elaborate and learned commentary on 
lhad H, dating from the latter part of the first century B. C. 
It gives a list of ‘paronymous’ words: (that is, derivative 
words ; here new formations of the nominative of the second 
declension from genitives of the third), and quotes the form 
amdtwpos from this poem. But when later it quotes the form 
T'p@os as occurring ‘in Hesiod’ (for that must almost certainly 
be the name), the implication is that by that learned age the 
Kyvxos T'épos was not regarded as a work of Hesiod. Among 
later writers of good repute Plutarch, Moralia, 730 F, regarded 
it as spurious ; which Athenaeus, ii. 49 B, says was the view of 
the ypappatixkaéy matdes, although the speaker in Athenaeus 
regarded it as ancient. 

Besides these several references occur in the Herculanean 
fragments of Philodemus. The references in Xz. are fragments 
20, 60 (which mentions the Karovéaio. and Ivypaior like 
Oxyrh. Pap. xi. 1357), 100, 112 b, 125, 126, 131 (from the 
*H Oia). 

These fragments do nothing to settle the vexed question of 
the date of ‘ Hesiod’, and it is not the purpose of this essay to 
attempt it. Mr. Allen,! with sound judgement, calls ‘ the great 
mass of the Hesiodic writings, the 7heogony, the Catalogz, 
*H Oia, and minor mantic lore, the output of successors and 
disciples’, that is, disciples of Hesiod, the author of the Works 
and Days. The facility of writing shown in these fragments 
certainly points to their being later than the Works and Days, 
later than ‘ Hesiod’ proper, as we may say. But we must be 
careful not to confuse the age of their composition with that 
of the material. However late they may have been composed, 
the material is very early, and it is rather this which it is the 
object of this chapter to emphasize. 

1 Homer, p. 78. 
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These new extracts suggest for consideration the nature of 
Hesiodic poetry in general. The critics have recognized the 
purpose of the greater poems; and the Catalogue of Women 
and the*H Oia: which we have been censidering are now seen 
to have as their subject the tracing of the descent of famous 
families from a divine origin downward, themes which admitted 
the insertion of stories connected with the persons mentioned 
in the descent. 

But taking the poetry of the Boeotian school together as 
a whole, what is its general characteristic, and what was its 
origin ? 

The amount of Boeotian Epos, Saga, and Folk-lore must 
have been very considerable, even if we do not include the 
Thebais and the Oedipodeia, and we see more traces of it in 
a later age, when we come:to the new papyrus fragments of 
Corinna. That it was connected with, and even developed 
from, the Ionian school of early Epic, is certain; and it is 
equally certain that it was based upon material from the main- 
land of Greece itself, and arose from conditions which existed 
there.! Conversely, although we are treading here upon 
highly controversial ground, recent critics agree that the 
Ionian Epic is indebted to Boeotia.? 

If we were to sum up the character of the literature in one 
word, we might call it ‘ Encyclopaedic’; as the late Mr. Walter 
Scott once put it: ‘The Hesiodic school shows a desire of 
knowledge for its own sake.’* We must justify the epithet. 

1 A. Fick’s view that ‘ Hesiod’ was composed in Aeolic, and was 


transposed into quasi-Ionic with large additions, seems to have died 
a natural death. 


* Murray, Rise of the Greek Epic,’ p. 226, writes: ‘It looks as if for- 
gotten remnants of old Boeotian Saga, or even Epos, omitted from the 
canonical 7/ebais, which concentrated on the War of the Seven, were 
used for building up the plot of the “ poetry about Troy”’; cf. p. 223, of 
Adrastus ; and p. 315, ‘The rhapsodes of our //iad and Odyssey used the 
Thebais without disguise or shame’. In this argument Professor Murray 
serach Mulder; but Boeotian elements had been observed long 

efore. 

* The complete quotation is contained in some unpublished lectures on 
Homer delivered by him at McGill University, ‘The Hesiodic school 


shows a desire of knowledge for its own sake, not so much for what 
is beautiful ’. 


= 
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The poems contain Philosophy, History, and Natural 
Science. In the Theogony we find Natural Philosophy in the 
form of religious cosmogony; Moral Philosophy for man as 
a social being in the laws of zadw preserved in the Works and 
Days (just as at the oracular seat of Trophonius there were 
rules about purity), and in the Xecpdvos ‘Yrojxat; and the 
first Philosophy of History in the Five Ages in the Works, 
106 sqq. 

Political philosophy appears in the three principles which 
govern all human society, Evvopin, Aixn, Eiptiyn (Theog. 902), 
and opposed to these the offspring of Eris (not the good 
“Epis, } Te Kai dmdhapdv wep duds emt Epyor eyepev, Op. 2c) 
which ‘ ruins kingdoms and lays cities flat’; a lamentable list 
which is almost a prophecy of the history of many Greek 
states,’ and on which the celebrated chapters of Thucydides 
(iii. 82 sqq.), which describe the revolution in Corcyra, are 
a commentary. 


‘Topivas re Mdyas re Povouvs 7’ Avdpoxracias re, 

Neixedé re wrevdéas te Adyous Audirroyias Te, 

Avovopiny 7 Adrny te cvvibeas ad\AnANoW 

“Opxov 0’, ds d% mAeiorov emtxOoviovs dvOpaHmous 

mnpaiver, dre Kév Tis Ex@y ErriopKov bpd6con. 

(Theog. 228 sqq.) 

Dr. M. Cary? and Nilsson find a sociological principle of 
eugenics contained in a precept enjoining the rearing of one 
son,and we may compare the strangely modern recognition in 
the Cypria of the problem raised by over-population, when Zeus 
is said to have ‘fanned the flame of the Trojan war to lighten 
the burden of the earth by reducing the excessive numbers of 
mankind.’ ® 


1 Mahaffy, GA. Zzz.5i. 123 makes the same point. ‘ The Iron Age (lines 
180 sqq.) contains every one of the features so striking in Thucydides 
famous picture of fifth century Greeks (iii. 82 sqq.).’ ‘ 

2 Cambridge Ancient Hist. iii, p.611. But see the context in Hesiod. 

3 Cypria, fr. 1 K, and Allen, i: 

aivdero kovpica avOporav mayBoropa yatay, 

pirtocas modeuou peyadny ep "Dcakoio, 

dpa kevooeev Oavarw Bapos [sz vera lectio]. 
Euripides liked this bit of rationalism, for he refers to it thrice, Oves¢. 
1641, Hel. 38-41, Elect. 1282-3. ° 
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But there is not only theory ; there is also applied science, 
contained in the precepts of Agriculture, although, like early 
Roman Agriculture, it is placed under the sanctions of religion ; 
for the precepts, as Croiset observes, are dogmatic and sacer- 
dotal. The”Epya, indeed, is specially meant for the dweller 
in the country; so P. Waltz says,! it is ‘an exposition of all 
the principles necessary for the material and moral life’ of such 
a person. 

Again, there is History, national and family, often in the 
form of genealogies, and conspicuously in the Gazetteer of 
Boeotia in //iad B; and it is not surprising, as we shall see, to 
find that one of the Hesiodic works, the M/elampodia, probably 
gave the history of famous seers, like Mopsus, Calchas, 
Tiresias, and Melampus. 

Again, there is a guide to generally useful knowledge; as 
the list of the Heliades (Rz. 199), the Gorgons (Theog. 276), 
the Pleiades (fr. 275), the Hyades (fr. 180), the Sirens (fr. 68) ; 
the great rivers (Theog. 337 sqq.), the Muses (Zheog. 77 
sqq.), the sea-nymphs (7eog. 243 sqq.).” 

Recent critics have noticed the philosophical bent of the 
Boeotian school. Thus Croiset happily observes that ‘the 
genealogies reveal a latent philosophy’, and so also Nilsson: 
‘we have only to strip off the mythological disguise to have 
natural philosophy’; and we might describe, as he has done, 
the account of the mythical ages of mankind as ‘the first 
philosophy of history’. ‘Natural philosophy’, Nilsson con- 
tinues, ‘long called its principles by mythological names, like 
“Epos, which is the “ Driving Force” of the Universe in this 
poetry, and Népeots, and “Epis. That description of ”Epas 
perhaps is going too far; Croiset * takes it to mean ‘a prin- 
ciple of Union’, Hesiod’s object being to unify and simplify ; 
while Mr. Evelyn-White (Hesiod, p. xxi), with greater proba- 

1 Rev. Historigue, cxvii, 1914. 

* The spurious works are of the same didactic character ; the Ornztho- 
manteia, the Astronomia, the Praecepta Chironis, the Méyada”Epya, the 
Idaean Dactyls (on the discovery of metals and metallurgy). See Evelyn- 
White, /Zeszod (Loeb), pp. xix, xx. Mr. Tod points out that the Boeotian 
inscriptions of historical times show a notable tendency to record facts, and 


that they are remarkably full of information. 
8 Litt. Grecgue, i. 529. 
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bility, calls it an ‘indefinite reproductive influence’. Again, 
Mr. H. J. Rose! finds Hesiod ‘something of a systematic 
theologian in his religion’, but ‘with an account of the origin 
of the Universe in a way very reminiscent of early philo- 
sophical doctrines’? But although Boeotia is in this respect 
the forerunner of Ionia, this religious cosmogony shows no 
signs of ‘the luminous Ionic mind’,? to use Sir Clifford 
Allbutt’s happy phrase. Indeed Heraclitus bracketed Hesiod 
and Pythagoras in a dry sentence of condemnation for their 
‘knowledge without intelligence’ (frag. 40 Di.): IToAvpabin 
voov éxew ov diddoxer’ “Hoaiodov yap av édidage xai IIvba- 
y6pnv. Nor is the philosophic tone sustained. As Mr. Rose 
observes,* Hesiod, after a philosophic opening, can ‘ proceed 
to tell a tale which might have been freely translated from 
Maori, had any such people as the Maoris then existed’. We 
recall Xenophanes'’ criticism (frag. 11 Dz.) that Hesiod is to be 
blamed for telling stories about the gods which embodied 
dooa tap avOpérooww dveidea Kai Woyos éariv. 

But religions rarely shake off their beggarly elements. Dr. 
Sikes® presses the distinction between Boeotia and Ionia 
further: ‘It is a far cry from the speculations of [Boeotian] 
Epic Poetry and early folk-lore to Greek philosophy: not 
perhaps in actual achievement, but in the spirit which animated 
Thales and his successors. The Ionian philosophers had no 
more method than the poets, they “guessed” ...; but they 
were so far scientific, in that they subordinated pure imagina- 
tion to reason, and tried to construct a model of the Universe 
without recourse to mythical and popular tradition.’ 

In the late age of Greek literature we find the same encyclo- 
paedic spirit which we have noticed above, and the same blend 
of traditional religion, with philosophic, scientific, and historical 
inquiry, and practical ethics, in a writer of the same country, 
Plutarch of Chaeronea. 


1 Primitive Culture in Greece, p. 157- 

2 So E. Meyer, Gesch d. Alt. ii. 415, 416, finds a coherent and 
systematized account of the world in Hesiod. 

3 Greek Medicine in Rome, p. 80. 

4 Primitive Culture in Greece, p. 157. 

5 The Anthropology of the Greeks, p. 47. 
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We cannot blame the authors of the Hesiodic ‘Corpus’ for 
not being in advance of their times. Rather should we be 
gratified by seeing in them the principle of the search for 
knowledge, ‘Iaropin, and the impulse to use the native powers 
of the mind. 


iii 
But how comes it that this pursuit of encyclopaedic know- 
ledge existed in Boeotia in these early times? To answer 
this question we must look at the conditions which existed 
there. 
Encyclopaedic knowledge is possible only under the con- 
dition of long-continued and civilized settlement. 


Now there had been human habitation in Boeotia, one of 
the most fertile parts of Greece, from time immemorial, and 


when invaders or immigrants in ‘ Minoan’ or ‘sub-Minoan’ | 


times founded cities like Thebes and Orchomenus and _ in- 
troduced their civilization, blending their race no doubt with 
the natives, a wealth of legends and a material for tradition 
were created, hardly, as has often been observed, second to 
those of the Argolid in romance, and even wider than they 
in range. 

It would be the hereditary landowners in early and in later 
times who preserved their family trees which compose the 
*H Oiat. These exhibit the matrilinear principle, which left 
its traces in many parts of Northern Greece, in Locris, for 
instance, and some of the islands. It is found in societies that 
great heritages are frequently transmitted through females.! 
Again, the pursuit of knowledge is often found connected with 
the institutions of religion. Now in this respect the early 
condition of Boeotia is remarkable for the number of its? 
oracular sites, and of its local centres of religious cult. Thus 
at Thebes, where divination @7d xA\nddvwv was an institution 


* The custom goes back, in Professor Murray’s words (Rise of the 
Greek Epic,* p. 80), to an age ‘ that knew of mothers and children, but not 
much of husbands, where the mother was the natural centre of the family, 
staying and ruling the household, while the men fought and hunted and 
wandered’. But see Farnell, Higher Aspects of Greek Religion, p. 25. 

* See especially Hdt. viii. 134-5; Plutarch, de Def. Orac., cc. 5, 8. 
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(Paus. ix. 11.7), lived the most famous soothsayer of antiquity, 
Tiresias,! who had a daughter Mayté. Amphiaraus,? almost 
equally celebrated in Theban legend, is associated with Thebes 
and Oropus; Tenerus, a soothsayer, is mentioned in Paus. ix. 
To. 6 and ix. 26. 1. 

Again, the oracle of Trophonius at Lebadea was especially 
famous (Paus. ix. 39. 1), and there were besides at Thebes and 
Anthedon sanctuaries of the primeval Cabiri. 

We may add to these the oracular seats of Apollo; one 
at Thebes, that of ‘Ismenian’ Apollo, situated to the right of 
the ITv\a: *HXexrpai,? another at Tegyra, another at Mount 
Ptous * on the mountain-side near Lake Copais. It was about 
this last oracular seat that Herodotus ® tells the curious story 
of Mys of Europus whom Mardonius sent the round of the 
oracles in Greece (the only one that was not Boeotian being 
at Abae, in the neighbouring Phocis), and to whom an answer 
was given, to the astonishment of the Thebans who were with 
him, in a foreign language which he declared to be Carian. 
To these oracular seats, some of which are immemorial, we 
may attribute the zadus and precepts which are preserved in 
the Works and Days, and, as Mr. Allen well observes,® ‘ the 
witch-wisdom and the Farmer’s Almanack are not in time’. 

When at a later time the successive immigrants,’ Minyae, 
Arnaei, Lapithae, Thracians, Phrygians, and others entered 
Boeotia in successive streams (for, as Thucydides remarks,® 
the best lands, such as Thessaly and Boeotia, were always 


1 Son of Ovdaios, ‘ Earth-sprung ’, or ‘ Infernal’? 

2 Dr. Farnell attributes Amphiaraus to the Minyans (Greek Hero- 
Cults, p. 61); he is linked in the mythical genealogies with the Minyan 
Melampus and with Trophonius, ‘an ancient Minyan Boeotian daemon of 
vegetation (rpopn)’. He also finds that Apollo’s oracle at Tegyra near 
Orchomenus belonged to the ancient period of Minyan supremacy at 
Orchomenus, and concludes that ‘certain ofthese prophetic cults, especially 
those around Lake Copais, descended from a Minyan stock’ (Cults of the 
Greek States, iv. 220, 222). The name ‘ Minyan’ is considered below, 
Note A. 

Pe PAS fixe 0.02: 

ePPAUSMIxG2320); OtrabOs 1X12. LO; 34. : 

> Hdt. viii. 133-5. One Gaulites is called Kapa diykwooo in Thuc. 
viii. 85. 

8 Homer, p. 81. J 

7 See the list in Murray, Rise of the Greek Epic,’ p. 89, 

FG Mayite, 35 2s 
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having changes of inhabitants), such institutions were centres 
of stability. 


Besides the oracles there were the temples. Their founda- 
tion indeed, at least as far as they were temples of the gods 
of the invading Greeks, is later than that of the seats of 
divination and oracles; but we shall not be wrong in regarding 
them as early subsidiary influences in the preservation of 
tradition; for the continuity of it is assured by religious 
foundations with a succession of officers. A piece of informa- 
tion in Strabo points the same way.!_ There stood an old and 
greatly renovated temple of Athena, at Alalcomenae, the 
inhabitants of which were exempt from military service, and 
hence, he suggests, were not mentioned in the Homeric Cata- 
logue. Here there was no fear of the extinction of tradition. 
We see the influence of priests in the list of lucky days, in 
oracular language, and in the theological tone of the Hesiodic 
cosmogony. We must remember also that temples were 
used as Record-offices, public, professional, and private, as we 
see from the instances of Delphi, Epidaurus, and Lindus. 
Thus medical knowledge was preserved at Epidaurus, where 
the records, which we have in great abundance,” are medical 
case-books. Again, poetry is connected with temples; for 
the god’s praises must be sung, as for instance at Delphi, 
where we have the anonymous Paeans and those of Aristonous ; 
so Isyllus’ Paean to Asclepius comes from Epidaurus. Genea- 
logies, although partly due to families, are due also to the records 
of temples; jealously preserved by family or national pride, they 
are countersigned, as it were, by a religious authority, when 
the family records are traced back to gods and goddesses. 

Boeotia was also remarkable for having another public in- 
stitution which both perpetuated and diffused knowledge, the 
religious festivals. 

We hear of an ancient festival of Artemis Laphria, which 
by the time of Pausanias had been transferred to Isis; of the 
Movoeia held on Helicon by the Thespians (Paus. ix. 31.3); of 
the Xapi7vjova at Orchomenus, which were still held in 100 B.C. ; 


2 Strabo, ix. 2. 36. 
P. Gardner, New Chapters in Greek History, ch. xii. 
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of the TapBoidria (Strabo ix. 2. 29) ; of the IIrdé:a celebrated 
in honour of Apollo Ptous near Acraephia, although no doubt, . 
they were instituted at different times. We may add the annual 
flight, pursuit, and permissible killing of the maidens called 
Ai ’Odeiat at the festival Agrionia at Orchomenus, which 
seems to be of great antiquity. 

Institutions like these must have had a potent force for the 
cultivation and diffusion of native poetry, such as we find in 
the Berlin Papyrus of Corinna.2~ The common institution of 
‘Ayéves,* which were connected with festivals, and which, unlike 
those in the Argolid, embraced intellectual as well as athletic 
contests, encouraged literature by the recitations of Epic 
poetry, and by music. Thus Pindar sprang from a family of 
hereditary flute players. Dr. Rhys Roberts indeed suggests 4 
that ‘the leaning of the Boeotians towards superstition and 
cruder rites must have been a hindrance [to culture]’; and 
this is, no doubt, true for historical times; but in the earlier 
ages it tended rather to preserve the continuity of tradition. 
But the recent advance of our knowledge suggests that an- 
other cause may have been at work. What distinguishes 
Boeotia above all other parts of Greece is that the use of 
writing is definitely a part of the Cadmean tradition.° Even 
if it were not, it is incredible that there should not have been 
_ writing in the palmy days of Orchomenus. When we 
find an identity between the civilization of Orchomenus and 
Cnossus; architecture which could erect and decorate the 
‘beehive’ tomb; a knowledge of hydraulics which is shown in 
the water-works at Lake Copais as in the staircase of the palace 
at Cnossus,® and writing at Cnossus, this art must surely have 
been known at Orchomenus. 


1 Plutarch, Moralia ; Aetia Graeca, chap. 38, 299. 

2 Text in Diehl, Axzhol. Lyrica, iv; cf. Powell, Euripides, Phoenissae, 
Introduction, pp. 53 sqq. 

3 For ’Ayaves in the earlier and the last age of Greek literature see the 
article on Later Epic Poetry. 

4 The Ancient Bocotians, p. 4i. 

5 Not that the Kaduna ypdupata which Herodotus saw on the tripods at 
Thebes were Cadmean (Hadt.v. 59); see below, p. 207. There is another 
reference to them in Aristotle, De Mira. Auscult. § 133. 

6 « There is an elaborate drainage system in the private rooms with an 
arrangement of lavatories, sinks, and manholes... . On the staircase by 
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Sir Arthur Evans with his quick divination had suggested 
this. ‘Is it reasonable to suppose’, he asks, ‘that this main- 
land culture, so identical in other respects with that of Minoan 
Crete, was ignorant of the art of writing?’ But the suggestion 
demands development and justification. Before the discoveries 
of the last twenty years it would have been judged rash to 
assume that there was writing at this early period, yet there 
were slight traces of evidence existing, although hardly enough 
to attract notice, and certainly not enough to base an assertion 
upon. 

But of late the evidence has been steadily accumulating. 
Characters painted on jars have been found at Orchomenus,’ 
Thebes,” as at Mycenae,® Tiryns,* and Acharnae.° 

The evidence which existed previously is this, and it 
deserves close attention. A curious story from Haliartus, 
which is only twelve miles from Lebadea, where the oracle of 
Trophonius was, is preserved by Plutarch. The text is im- 
perfect, but thé main points are clear. When Alcmene’s grave 
was opened during the Spartan occupation of the Cadmea at 
Thebes (386-379 B.C.), there were found a small bronze brace- 
let, two earthenware jars containing earth which had been 
coagulated into a mass, and a bronze tablet with many 
characters, strange because of their apparently great an- 
tiquity. Nothing could be made of the characters when they 
came out clear after the bronze tablet had been thoroughly 
washed; and since they were peculiar, and most resembled 


the eastern bastion of the Palace of Cnossus there is an elaborate piece of 
hydraulic science for checking the flow of water. A stone runnel is made 
to descend the stairs in a series of parabolic curves which would subject 
the water to friction, and thus reduce the velocity and the consequent 
danger of a flood on the pavement below.’ Burrows, Discoveries in Crete, 


3351s 

For the drainage works at Orchomenus see Frazer’s Pausanias, vol. v. 
110 sqq. 

* Illustrated and commented on by Sir A. J. Evans, Scripta Minoa, 
TEP. t5 7s ® Scripta Minoa, p. 58. 

* Ib., pp. I, 2, 58, 59; Tsountas and Manatt, Mycenaean Age, p. 269 ; 
W. Larfeld in Handbuch d. Gr. Epigraphik, p. 193. 

* Bossert, Altkreta, p. 239. 5 Scripta Minoa, p. 58. 
_ ° Plutarch, De Genio Socratis, chaps. 5-7, 577Esqq. See S. Reinach, 
in L’ Anthropologie, 1900, p. 197, ‘ Les témoignages antiques de I’écriture 
mycénienne’; Foucart, Recherches sur Vorigine et la nature des mystéres 
@ Eleusts; L. R. Farnell, Classical Review, 1902, pp. 137 and 188. 
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Egyptian characters, Agesilaus sent copies to the King of 
Egypt, asking him to show them to the priests to decipher, 
and to return them quickly. The king sent them to the 
prophet Chonouphis at Memphis, who spent three days 
reading up all kinds of characters from ancient books, and 
then wrote his answer. ‘He explained to us’, says the 
narrator, ‘that the inscription enjoined the holding of a com- 
petition in honour of the Muses; and that the god further 
directed and advised the Greeks to observe a time of leisure 
and peace, spending it in continual philosophical discussion, 
and, laying arms aside, to decide on questions of Justice with 
the help of the Muses and Reason.’ The characters, he ex- 
plained, were those of the system current in the reign of 
Proteus, which Heracles learnt from Amphion. Foucart 
thought that the statement that the letters were Egyptian 
hieroglyphics was true, but, as Wiedemann! observed, ‘the 
interpretation of the characters as Egyptian was a mere fancy, 
or rather, a hoax’. Sir Arthur Evans concludes that ‘it can- 
not now be thought improbable that the tablet contained 
characters which were in use under the Minyan dynasty in 
Boeotia’.? Just as we have learned that ‘ the prehistoric past 
of Boeotia now proves not to be Phoenician, but Minoan, and 
that the Cadmeans almost certainly came from Crete, so we 
must realize that these characters were not Phoenician, but 
Minoan, ‘ Cadmean’. 
The use of the epithet ‘Cadmean’,’ which was applied by 
Herodotus to the lettering on the tripods which he saw in the 
temple of Ismenian Apollo, points the same way. The tripods, 
like the possessions of the temple * at Lindus, were attributed 
to the great men of old, and professed to be dedicated, one 
by Amphitryon, another by Laodamas, the son of Eteocles, 
the third by a victorious boxer, Scaeus. The letters were 
probably not ‘Cadmean’ or ‘ Phoenician’ or ‘Minoan’ at all, 
but old Ionic, and Herodotus identified most of them as such, 
and the term Kaduyia ypdéppara (not ofpara, it may be 
observed) must surely have come from a Theban source. 


1 On Hdt. ii. 43. 2 Evans, Scripta Minoa, p. 107. 
: Hat, v. 59. = 4 See Timachidas, szfva, p. 76. 
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We have seen that one noticeable feature in Boeotian poetry 
is the practice of recording lists, and Mr. Tod makes the 
interesting point that lists appear to form a large part of the 
inscriptions of Cnossus. 

So when the Greek ‘ Muses’, the ‘ elder’? or the ‘younger’, 
as Mimnermus called the two ‘dynasties’, came southwards 
from Thrace to Helicon, which the Thracians, according to 
Strabo,2 consecrated to the Muses, they found in existence 
already a body of native traditional knowledge, and they may 
have also found the means of recording it. 


Note A 


Some connexion between the names Minos and Minyae had 
been thought of by scholars before it received the weight of 
Sir Arthur Evans’s authority (Scripta Minoa, pp. 107, 56). 
His complete judgement, part of which is given above (p. 206), 
continues as follows: ‘under the Minyan dynasty in Boeotia, 
the name of whose founder has been legitimately compared 
with that of Minos.’ 

But the view has rightly found no favour on account of the 
difference in the quantities of the syllables in the names, and 
the absence of support in the legends. The short quantities 
of both the syllables in Mivva: never vary, and both syllables 
in Mivws, Mivé.os appear long in the whole of Greek poetry 
without exception. 

It is not safe to rely upon differences of quantity which 
appear to be due to poetical licence in the rendering of foreign 
words, like Kipyvyn, but Kupyyn in Hesiod, Ams and “Amos, 
IIioa and IIica, Pptyes and Bpiynides (the latter in Apollo- 
nius Rhodius), the varying BéSpuxes in Apollonius Rhodius, 
AaBdpwGos and Zeds AaBpavvdevs. 

Yet, although it is nearly certain that the Cadmeans came 
from Crete, as we have seen, on the question whether the 
Minyans also came from Crete, scholars differ (see H. R. Hall, 
Ancient History of the Near East, p.60). Dr. Farnell (Greek 


» Mimnermus, Frag. ap. Paus. ix. 29. 4; Bergk’, fr. 13. 
2 Strabo, x, p. 471 
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Hero-Cults, p. 45) writes: ‘ Nearly all the evidence is in favour 
of the Hellenic character of the Minyans.’ ‘And yet,’ he 
continues with his usual penetration, ‘the names Ino and 
Melikertes arouse our suspicions that the Minyans may only 
have been the chief propagators [of the cult of Ino and 
Melikertes with the myth], having received it from elsewhere. 
Here, as so often in our quest of Hellenic origins, we find 
ourselves on a track that leads to Crete and the adjacent 
lands.’ The latest writer on the subject, however, Mr. Wade- 
Gery (in the Cambridge Ancient History, ii. 539), allows the 
possibility : ‘the Minyans, a pre-Achaean remnant [on Mount 
Taygetus], perhaps from Crete.’ Certainly there are some 
resemblances between the civilization of the Minyae and 
that of Minoan Crete and the Mycenean Argolid. Legend 
attributes to the Minyae the ‘ bee-hive’ tomb at Orchomenus 
(the ‘Treasury of Atreus’) and the drainage work at Lake 
Copais, with which we have already compared the hydraulic 
science shown in the Palace of Cnossus. Again, Minyas is 
called ‘the son of Chryses’, which suggests the gold work of 
Crete and the Mycenean age; and both Minyas and Cadmus 
were said to have got their wealth from Thrace and Mount 
Pangaeus (Strabo, xiv, p. 680). Lastly, Minoan settlements 
are found in the sheltered bays of the south coast of Laconia, 
where from the proximity of Crete we should expect them, 
and this is a district! which is full of the legends of Minyan 
settlements. But the invention of letters is attributed to Cad- 
mus,” not to the Minyans. 

At all events there were two contemporary and rival powers 
in Boeotia, the Cadmeans at Thebes and the Minyans at 
Orchomenus. The legends preserve notices, probably true, of 
hostilities between them: as 

7). ’Ereoxderor OUyatpes Oeat, at Mivieroy 
’"Opxopevov gid€ovow amex Obpevdy more OnBars 
(Theocr. xvi. 104); and the story of Heracles of Thebes, 
pivoxodovorns (Paus. ix. 25. 4), who cut off the ears, noses, 
and hands of the heralds of Erginus, the King of Orchomenus, 


1 Farnell, Greek Hero-Cults, p. 45. 2 See p. 207, supra. 
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when he met them as they came to demand the tribute from 
Thebes, and who afterwards killed Erginus, routed the Orcho- 
menians, and compelled them to pay double tribute (Apollod. 
ii. 4. 4). It is to be hoped, indeed it is to be expected, that 
when the Minoan and other scripts are deciphered, light will 
be thrown upon this dark region of ethnology, as upon others. 


Note B 


There were other traditions which attributed the invention 
of letters to Orpheus (in [Alcidamas], Odysseus 24) and to 
Musaeus, and also a tradition that some writings of Orpheus, 
apparently medical charms, existed upon tablets on Mount 
Haemus in Thrace. This is preserved by the Scholiast on 
Euripides, Alcestis 968, 

Opyjocas év caviow, tas | Opdheia xaréypawev | yipus, 
quoting Heraclides, apparently Heraclides Ponticus, who wrote 
in the third century B.C. on the history of Greek literature, 
and who guards the statement with gac?. 

But it was only to be expected that the Greeks would 
ascribe the invention to their fabulous early poets, and different 
cities also ascribed it to their local heroes. Yet it is not 
impossible that writing was known in Thrace, where there 
was a Civilization contemporary with the Mycenaean, and that 
the knowledge may have been brought by northern invaders 
as well as from Crete. Hellanicus (fy. 42 a Jac.) says that 
Thracians invaded the Minyan kingdom in Boeotia, and there 
are many place-names of Phrygian or Thracian type in Boeotia 
(Casson, Macedonia, Thrace, and Illyria, pp. 102, 103). But 
no evidence of writing has yet come to light from the 
‘Mycenean’ sites in Thrace and Macedonia; many sites, how- 
ever, that are mentioned in Mr. Casson’s map remain to be 
excavated. The two claims do not conflict, but the Cadmean 
claim is the stronger. 
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ON TWO LISTS OF PHILOSOPHICAL WORKS 


1 


Aegyptus, ii, pp. 17-20, contains the following fragment, 


published with an article by Dottoressa Medea Norsa, ‘ Elenco 
di opere letterarie’, and observations by Dr. Sabbadini, but 
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much is left undetermined. It is of the third century A.D., 
and came from Oxyrhynchus. 


Sup lool v| Adxns 

Atddroyo kK ArkiBiddns, 

Sogiorys a~ Topyias 20 

IIpis Kaddtxréa y~ IIpwrayépas 
5 [Ipwrayébpas a- Pirn Bos 

Evdvdnpos a~ ja paragraphus| 

ITappevidns Avdyapors Bevodo(vros) ITatd(efas) n7 

Xappli\dns AvadBaots 

ArkiBiddns 7 Avars Ayeaidaos 25 
to Mévay Mevégevos Kuvnyerix(és) 

‘Ixxiat B~ kai Evdnpos Xupird|ocov 

Tipasos a vacant line 

TTodurikés “Oujpou boa etpiok(erat) 

Kpartdos Mevdv&(p)ov & ebpic(kerat) 
15 AdkiBidd(ns) Evdpireidouv boa edpicx(erat) 30 

PirnBos Ap|ior|opd (vous) 

Paidor D{ aBawpleivov 


then a line containing a lost word and traces of a para- 
graphus, then[..... |. wor. 


The papyrus then contains a list of books which include 
most of the dialogues of Plato, the Anacharsts (de Gymnasits, 
wept Ivuvaciwy) of Lucian, the Hudemus (de Anima, repi 
Wvxis) of Aristotle; some of the works of Xenophon ; the 
names of Homer, Menander, Euripides, and plainly Aristo- 
phanes. 

There are two mistakes in writing, one slight, AyeofAaos 
for Aynoidaos, one more serious, and pointing to imperfect 
education, “Ixxiai for “Im7iat, that is, the two dialogues called 
FHippias. Tatdeia is often used without Kvpov in later times. 

There is no need to suppose that, because the names Pro- 
tagoras and Philebus occur twice, and Alcibiades thrice, that 
Evédnpos is a mistake for EvOvdnpos which has been mentioned 
before; for since Lucian’s Azacharsts has slipped into the 
Platonic dialogues, Aristotle’s Hademus may well have done 
the same. ' 
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There are several puzzles in the fragment that have not 
been solved hitherto: first, the meaning of AiédAoyor x, since 
twenty-five are mentioned, not twenty. The explanation lies 
in the writing of the papyrus itself. The list is arranged 
vertically, and since from Yoguorrjs (1. 3) to SiAnBos (1. 22) 
twenty lines are included, it follows that the dialogues con- 
tained in one line were also contained in one volume, ‘ twenty 
rolls’ then are mentioned. 

The title IIpds KadArkdéa y~ is curious, since no dialogue 
of that name is known, and the speech of Demosthenes /x 
Calliclem is clearly inappropriate. It must refer to Plato’s 
Gorgias, and to the three divisions into which, as Jowett says, 
‘the dialogue naturally falls’.! Grote even went so far as to 
say that ‘it may be considered almost as three distinct 
dialogues connected by a loose thread ',? that is, the discussion 
of the questions, what is Rhetoric, and what is its scope? (to 
461 C); then the exposition of its nature and slight value (to 
481 B); thirdly, the theory of life as treated by Callicles and 
Socrates (481 B to end). 

Since the first words and the very last words of the dialogue 
contain a mention of Callicles, whose house may be the scene, 
the description, though loose, is not altogether inappropriate. 
But the roll had evidently been mutilated by the loss of the 
title; and that also must be the explanation of the double 
title, AAKiBiddns 7 Advors (in 1.9). There could be no reason 
except carelessness or even ignorance for the confusion between 
the two dialogues, since there is no resemblance between them 
except that they are both good illustrations of a searching 
Elenchus applied by Socrates to two young men, showing that 
they had not examined the terms which they used and the 
views which they held. A glance at the names of the persons 
of the dialogue would have been sufficient to identify it. 

A greater difficulty is presented by the phrase which occurs 
thrice at the close, 60a evpicxerat, attached to the names of 
Homer, Menander, and Euripides. Now, as Sabbadini points 
out, the phrase is not the same as dca od(erat, ‘all that is 


1 Dialogues of Plato, vol. ii, p. 271. 
2s Plato, vol. ie ch: xxiv, p. 317- 
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preserved’. It is unlikely that ‘Opjpou dca odgerar means 
the Ziad and the Odyssey with all the other works bearing 
Homer’s name that are preserved. Nor is it likely that we 
should read éca edpiok(er), ‘all that fetch a price’. edpioxerat 
appears to bear its meaning in Hellenistic Greek, ‘is present’. 
We may translate it then, ‘all that is in stock’; and this leads 
us to the chief question, to what does the whole fragment 
refer ? 

Dr. Norsa thought that it contained a list of Desiderata, 
books which were to be bought by some one who was making 
a journey to a city where books were for sale, but the mention 
of duplicate copies of the same dialogue is an objection. 
Mr. C. H. Oldfather ! thinks that it contains a list of works to 
be read in the schools, carelessly copied by a pupil; and he 
explains éca etpiox(erat), ‘all that are found in the school 
library’. But the duplicates again create a difficulty. The 
simplest view is that of Sabbadini, who sees in it a Catalogue. 
It may have belonged to a bookseller or to a schoolmaster, 
and thus the duplicate would be accounted for. Mr. Oldfather 
judges from the number of Egyptian papyri belonging to the 
second and third centuries A.D., that this was the period of 
the widest diffusion of letters, a conclusion which is supported 
by the nature and number of the dialogues mentioned in this 
fragment. 

ii 

The list resembles one which is printed in Mitteis and 
Wilcken’s Grundziige und Chrestomathie der Papyruskunde, 
i. 2,no. 155. This belongs to the same era, the beginning of 
the third century A.D., and comes from Memphis, and the 
subjects of the books are very similar, being treatises on 
morals, interspersed with which are treatises on political 
philosophy. The arrangement seems casual and informal. 
The strange entries which interrupt the list of books, [eWouxca 
and [Ocloda® kehadaia, which puzzled the editors, are explained 
by Mr. Lobel thus: a piece of papyrus which contained 

" The Greek Literary Texts from Graeco-Roman Egypt, University of 


Wisconsin Studies, No. 9, Madison, 1923, pp. 72 sqq. 
2 So the edd. 
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accounts (évofxia, ‘rent’, kepédava, ‘sums’) had been utilized 
for making this list, and the entries of the accounts had not 
been struck out. The editors’ év ofxéa cannot stand. 

It is noteworthy that it mentions a copy of the Adnvaiov 
ITodreta, and that it is the only authority for the existence of 
_ Aristotle's IToAcrefa NeamoXiz[dv which must have been one 
of his 158 IIo\retat. The titles of all the works mentioned 
were known before except one, KéBns Yoxparixds, which 
must be added to the list of Yoxparixol Nbyou. 
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THE OXYRHYNCHUS PAPYRI (GRENFELL 
AND HUNT) VOL. III 


Notes on the proposed rdentification of the Foreign Language 
in No. 413 with Kanarese. 


Dr. Hultzsch’s suggestion (¥.R.A.S.1904) that the passages 
in a strange tongue in Papyrus no. 413 may be meant to 
represent Kanarese, and his proposed decipherment of one 
sentence, naturally excited much interest among students of 
Kanarese. Recently Dr. Sama Sastri, Director of Archaeo- 
logical Researches in Mysore, has made further suggestions in 
the same direction ; and the opinion of an Indian scholar so 
well acquainted both with Ancient Kanarese and with Sanskrit 
must carry great weight. I have therefore gone carefully and 
sympathetically through his suggestions, and have compared 
them with those of Dr. Hultzsch, and with the original Greek. 
I very much regret to say that the conclusion to which I have 
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come is that the identifications hitherto suggested are of too 
dubious a character to justify any assurance that the language 
is Kanarese. I am compelled to the conclusion that other 
Indian languages must be explored for a decisive clue to the 
unknown language. I append the notes on which this con- 
clusion is based. 

For the purposes of the present study the foreign passages 
fall into five groups. 


i. Ll. 199-203. 


Here the situation is very clear. Armed women come upon 
the scene and see a strange man with the Greek woman who 
has been among them as a captive, and probably also as 
a priestess. The brief words they utter are obviously intended 
to express surprise, alarm, indignation, and threatening (see 
1. 207f.). If these words are Kanarese, they ought to be easy 
of recognition. They should express some such ideas as 
‘Look! A stranger! Help! Shoot him! Slay! Rescue her!’ 
But no one has hitherto been able to identify them. Dr. Sama 
Sastri’s suggestion that they are the names of persons does 
not meet the situation, and no fresh persons appear on the 
scene in response to the calls. 

The word adenaxa, which allays their alarm and anger, is 
interpreted by Dr. Sama Sastri as the equivalent of oe son 
(elé maga), which he renders ‘O! a boy!’ But surely this 
Kanarese phrase is not an exclamation of surprise (Oh! a boy !) 
but a Vocative (‘O son’). Dr. Grierson’s suggestion that the first 
part of the word may represent the Pali ‘ alam’ (= ‘ Enough! 
Stop!’) is more appropriate. If it be accepted, it is just 
possible that the last three letters axa may represent the 
Kanarese ©vo, (akka) ‘sister’, by which women often address 
one another. 

The final word puvec might suitably mean, ‘ Let us be off!’ 
‘Let us go home.’ If so, I can suggest nothing nearer than 
so8f (manege) which = ‘[Let us go] home’ or ‘to the house’. 
Dr, Sama Sastri makes this also the name of a person. 


— 
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li. “2 30. 


Ai appiv6. It has been suggested that this is the shout of 
a people invoking their goddess, like the cry of modern devotees, 
‘Govinda!’ Ac may very well be a particle of address or 
invocation in many languages, as it is commonly in Urdu; 
but in that case it is more Sanskritic than Kanarese. It is not 
characteristically Dravidian. I know of no goddess whose 
name is suggested by Apu 61. 


iii. ZZ. 58-66. 


These lines contain the sentence which Dr. Hultzsch thinks 
he has deciphered and found to be Kanarese. 

Bpadis, uttered by the King and repeated by all, is inter- 
preted by Charition’s kinsman as meaning, ‘ Let us cast lots’. 
I know of no Kanarese words of similar sound which give this 
sense. Dr. Sama Sastri suggests that it may be either a proper 
name, or = 53,3,°0%) (pratyékisu). Neither of these seems to me 
at all probable. 3,3,¢¢% is a transitiveverb meaning, ‘toseparate 
[persons or things|? , and therefore needs, somewhere in the 
context, an object named. Dr. Sama Sastri, interpreting the 
following words as proper names, sees in it a reference to caste 
scruples. 

Dr. Hultzsch, noting that Bepyn occurs twice in ll. 61, 62, 
thinks that it represents the familiar Kanarese word wee 
(béré), [in Old Kanarese, dér or béru] which very frequently 
occurs in couples, like the Hebrew [3 (e. g. Gen. i. 4), and this 
seems to have given him his clue. He thinks Bpa6is, Bpadecs, 
Bpadts represent forms of the verb s3:e50@x» (bér-adisu) which = 
‘Play separately ’, or ‘ Cause to play separately’. This, how- 
ever, is not quite the same thing as, ‘ Let us cast lots’. More- 
over it is open to other objections. The first vowel of déré is 
essentially and always Jong; the second vowel is non-essential 
and short, unless emphatic. Hence the word would be more 
correctly represented in Greek by Byp(e) than by Bepn. And, 
moreover, Jér-adisu, although a possible compound of two 
Kanarese words, is not, so far as I know, in ordinary use in 
that compound form. No instance of it is given in Kittel’s 
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Dictionary ; and being a transitive verb it requires an object, 
which there is nothing in the context to supply. The form 
Bepn, if it represents any Kanarese word at all, would more 
closely resemble the common adjective w8e (dar2), which means, 
‘bare, simple, unmixed’, and might refer in the present case 
to the wine given neat (see Il. 52-5, 69). 

kov¢et may very well represent the common Dravidian word 
Baoe (konéa) = ‘a little’. 

meTpekio (dis) may represent 3,2, (patrakke), the Kanarese 
dative of a Sanskrit word in common use in Kanarese and 
meaning ‘to a cup’. But the final long , which in Kanarese 
would denote interrogation or doubt, is hard to account for. 

dapuvy and dayvr are made by Dr. Hultzsch into »q 
(madhu), ‘ wine’, by transposing the first two consonants and 
dropping the final ones ; but this is to take undue liberty with 
the text. And in any case madhu is Sanskrit, although it is 
used also in Kanarese. 

makxre. and wager are very different from sev (haku) and 
seta (hakisu) with which Dr. Hultzsch identifies them. 
Although in many cases the Old Kanarese & (fa) becomes @ 
(Aa) in Modern Kanarese, yet aku is not one of the words in 
which this change has taken place. 

koTT@s occurs twice. Dr. Hultzsch says that rwety dds tayéws 
(1. 66) is given as the Greek for korrws ¢omir ; but this is by 
no means certain, as there is no dnof. But supposing it be so, 
koTTos does not well represent ®@>) (kudisu), ‘ cause to drink’; 
for if so, why is the long used here? This long @ is 
equally an objection to Dr. Sama Sastri’s suggestion that it 
may = 8 (gupta). The case is not parallel to the equiva- 
lence of Savdpdékorros and Chandragupta; and, moreover, 
a proper name is inappropriate to this context. 

(omit. Dr. Hultzsch’s rendering jhatiti or jadité does not 
account for the 7; and after all, 7atiti (from which I suppose 
the familiar Urdu addi is derived), is a Sanskrit word, and no 
proof that the language represented is Kanarese. So that 
I am unconvinced that Dr. Hultzsch is, as he thinks, ‘on firm 
ground ’ in his interpretation of this passage. 

Neither Dr. Hultzsch nor Dr. Sama Sastri can make any 
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sense out of 1. 60. The resemblance of weddoKopoxy to meél- 
agara-kke (= ‘for boiled rice mixed with vegetables or meat ‘) 
is probably only accidental. 


iv. ll. 68-82. 


In |. 68 the King says (eucovkoppoonde. Dr. Sama Sastri 
renders this by Beombates® Seexd (hoyyisi-kol mos-adi) = 
‘Have [the wine] poured out for yourself by cheating’. It 
may be urged in favour of this that it would harmonize with 
the following words, in which the Greek Buffoon declines to 
do so, and with ll. 49-55 which indicate that it was the 
Buffoon who poured out the wine. But then the causal form 
would not be required. And, moreover, it is not certain that 
the remark was addressed to the Buffoon; nor is it at alla 
natural remark for the King to make, to any one, least of all 
to a foreigner. Also the equivalence of ¢ with % lacks 
parallels ; elsewhere it represents a palatal or a sibilant. 

On Il. 70-82 Dr. Hultzsch has no suggestion. Dr. Sama 
Sastri, however, has made a brave attempt to find Kanarese 
equivalents for every word ; but I fear not with much success. 
The following is his rendering of the passage :— 


70. An Indian. Once for rice-cake (or Bengal grain) and salt 
curd. 
41. Second Indian. Once for soup. Why do you ask? Raise 
up [the cup]. 
42. First Indian. Is it over? Once for white wine and salt 
curds. 
‘Buffoon (in Greek). Ah, none of your disgusting ways! 
Stop! [Drums] Ah, what are you doing? 
73. Second Indian. There comes courtesy if wine is drunk. 
44. First Indian. You eat much onion three times a day. 
One who does not take fruit... 
75 A. Buffoon (in the Indian language). Essence of tamarind 
water. [Drums.] ; 
75B-77. The King. One shows cooked rice and broth.... 
One who has thrown away soup, and does not eat fish ; 
one who does not take fruit. ...O Siva, protect us! 
[Drums.] . .. Kindly show your love. ... 
78. The King. O UmeSvara, are these the things of worldly 
life ? (Or, Is the love of worldly life such ?) 
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79, 80, Buffoon (in Indian language). (Unintelligible—mostly 
names of persons.) 
81. The King. O Malpinayaka, take our Kokobi with you. 
82. All together. Father! (Or, Sir !—Afpa). : 
, King. Oh, it is not wanted ;. he will eat it in the morning. 
, All, Oh Father! Oh Brother ! 
This seems to me to be too incoherent to be at all a likely 
rendering. The acceptance of this interpretation would make 
the scene appear to be a feast of solid food. But there is 
nothing in the Greek to indicate this, and it is scarcely in 
accord with Indian custom. All that the Play requires is 
a drinking bout, which would very probably be also a semi- 
religious ritual and connected with the temple of a goddess. 
I find, therefore, no appropriateness in making the passage 
a conversation about articles of solid food. 

Nevertheless it is possible that a few isolated words may 
have been correctly deciphered by Dr. Sama Sastri; e. g. 
ectou, 1. 72, may = Yood (@yitu), ‘it is done’; and tpaxov (072s) 
may represent imperfectly the Sanskrit draksha, ‘ wine’, &c. 
But until these are shown to form appropriate parts of a com- 
plete sentence, their identification lacks the necessary confir- 
mation. It is true that in |. 73 there is such a sentence, 7payouv- 
repyava, which Dr. Sama Sastri renders TjF, Wows aos 
(drakshe undare mana), ‘There comes courtesy if wine is 
drunk’ (or, ‘It is honourable if one drinks wine’). But as in 
other cases, there are grammatical difficulties. Undare is 
a Modern Kanarese form. And the root wz, uzuw does not 
mean ‘to drink’, but ‘to feed upon’, ‘to make a meal of’ (see 
Kittel’s Dictionary). It is not used of drinking a liquid, except 
in the case of an infant taking its mother’s milk, which is its 
sole food. Dr. Sama Sastri finds the same root in oupBa, 
1282. 

v. Ul. 83-87. 

In this remarkable passage we seem to have a chant or 
chorus, of which the King gives the first line, which is then 
twice repeated with only slight variations by the company. 
It sounds rhythmical, and also alliterative. It will probably 
repay further study. 

Every reader has recognized in the opening word some form 
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of the Sanskrit pazam,‘a drink’, which is so suitable to the 
situation. It is also not improbable that the word amrita, 
‘nectar’, employed as a description of wine, might occur in 
the context. But although auBpyre occurs three times, there 
is no certainty that the letters should be separated thus to 
make this represent a distinct word ; the ay may belong to the 
previous word. But even if these two words are correctly 
deciphered, we must remember that they are not peculiar to 
Kanarese, but are Sanskrit words in common use in many 
Indian vernaculars. 

On a review of the whole subject under discussion I feel that 
the claim that Kanarese is the language recorded in the 
papyrus is not proven. The passage needs investigation by 
those familiar with other West of India forms of speech, e. g. 
Tulu and Konkani, as well as the Prakits used further north 
and Pali. 

In closing I willadd one suggestion. This papyrus does not 
appear to have contained the entire text of the Farce. May 
it not be that it was a record only of the parts which one or 
two performers had to take in the play, together with so much 
of the neighbouring parts as would be helpful to give them 
their clues? | If so, it would include the parts of all those who 
were to speak the foreign words. It strikes me as quite 
possible, and not unlikely, that the long foreign passages, 
especially those of the King, were delivered by xative [ndians, 
who had been brought across the sea to Egypt ; and that 
these parts were written in Greek, either because their own 
vernacular had not been reduced to writing or because they 
were illiterate in it. Such Indians as would be likely to be 
brought across would very likely speak a patois in which words 
from several languages would be mixed. On the other hand, 
although the Farce was acted in Egypt, the Greeks referred to 
in the story may have belonged to one of the Yavana kingdoms 
of north-west India, parties from which often came into conflict 
with Hindu kings in the second century (V. A. Smith, Zarly 
Hist. of India, 1st ed., p. 188). In that case the scene would 
lie on the northern eae of the coast, nearer Barygaza, and 
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ADDENDUM 


A letter from Mr. R. Narasimhacharya, the author of the 
Lives of the Kanarese Poets, who is generally acknowledged 
to be the foremost authority on Kanarese literature, contains 
the following remarks on Dr. Hultzsch’s proposed reading of 
lines 61 and 83 of the papyrus: 


‘With some modification of the original he has produced the 
sentences, Bére koncha madhu patrakke haki and Panam bér 
etti katti madhuvam ber ettuven. These sentences no doubt 
sound like Kannada—mostly like modern colloquial Kannada, 
and not the old Kannada of the period, namely about the 
second century A.D. to which the papyri are assigned. We 
have Kannada inscriptions of the sixth century available for 
study. But in none of these occur such colloquialisms as 
koncha and hakt. The second sentence is, however, pretty 
good Old Kannada, though its meaning is not quite 
clear. ... The words that have been made out are more akin 
to Kannada than to any other Dravidian language of Southern 
India. My only objection to this theory is that the language 
or words used are not sufficiently archaic to warrant the 
ascription to the period mentioned above.’ 


This balanced and cautious judgement can hardly be regarded 
as strengthening Dr. Hultzsch’s position. 

Finally, Dr. L. D. Barnett has gone into the question in 
the Fournal of Egyptian Archaeology, xii, pp. 13-15, and 
arrives at a similar result. He concludes: ‘What then is the 
language of these Indians? I confess I do not know. It may 
be mere gibberish, concocted in a spirit of rollicking farce; and 
it may equally well be meant for some Indian dialect, either 
Aryan or Dravidian. But if it is an Indian dialect, it has yet 
to be interpreted.’ EP 
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ADDENDUM to p. 188. 


In Hermes \xi. 333, Wellmann made a further interesting 
suggestion that Hippocrates in Meno is not the great Hippo- 
crates but his grandson, the son of Thessalus, who, from what 
little we know about him (Galen, 15. 110), may very well 
have written ITepi @vodv. He apparently thinks Meno gave 
no account of the great Hippocrates—works clearly attributed 
to him not being available in the Lyceum library. Granting 
this, it seems quite possible that to} Ocaaadod may have fallen 
out, and Meno’s account of the grandson, being transferred to 
the beginning of the list, may have deceived even such men as 
Alexander and Soranus into the belief that it comprises ‘ what 
Aristotle thinks about Hippocrates’. bad Be) i 


ERRATA IN THE FIRST SERIES 


PAGE 19, three lines from the end of the Greek text, vead kévtpa reid” 
29, line 11, for Olivi i vead Olivieri 
36, last line but one of the text, for first ead second 
48, last line but one of text, for Macedonia vead Thessaly 
50, seven lines from foot of text, for Itana vead Itanos 
54, line 7, for dpdpeva read opdpevat' 
55, note 3, for 679 B read 697 C. 
56, last line of text, for A.D. 100 vead 100 B.C. 
69, line 2, for (the Guardians) ead (the Arbitrants) 
70, note 2, line 3, for moAd@v read TrodAod 
92, note 10, for péyada read peydda 
95, note 6, line 2, for rovrwv Kady read tovrov viv KaNj 
108, last reference in the last line, for xxxiv vead xxxiii 
146, last word, for whom vead who 
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Bad Temper of Menander, the, 25. 

Barygaza, 221. 

Beaumarchais, 33. 

Begging Priest of Menander, the, 
25. 

Bellerophon, 192. 

Berenice (daughter of Magas), 1 

Berenice (daughter of Philadel- 
phus), 127. 

Berlin Musical Fragments, the, 
150 sqq. 

Bilistiche, 130. 

Biography, 99-I00. 

Boeotia, 202 sqq. 

Boeotia, The Woman from, of Me- 
nander, 24. 


INDEX 


Boeotian School, poetry of the, 198 


sqq. 

Boreadae, the, 195. 
Brennus, 44. 
Byzantium, 71, 129. 


Cabiri, the, 129, 203. 

Cadmea, the, 206. 

Cadmeans, the, 207 sqq. 

Calchas, 37, 200. 

Callicles, 213. 

Callimachus, I sqq., 40, 45, 61. 

Callippus of Cyzicus, 49. 

Canary Islands, the, 196, n. 2, 

Carthage, The Man from, of Me- 
nander, 24. 

Cassander, 2, 20, 48, 75, 108, 112. 

Catalogue, the Hesiodic, 189 sqq. 

Catalogue, the Homeric, 204. 

Catullus, Coma Berenices of, 1. 

Cephisodorus, 40. 

Cercidas, 64. 

Certamen of Homer and Hesiod, 
the, 37-8, 118-19. 

Chalcis, 36. 

Chalicodoma Sicula, 62. 

Chandragupta, 218. 

Chares, 68-9. 

Charitesia, the, 39, 204. 

Chilon, the Ephor, 65. 

Chiron, the Precepts of, 190, 199, 
200, n. 2. 

Chonouphis, 207. 

Christian Hymn from Oxyrhyn- 
chus, the, 152, 176-8. 

Cicero, 32, 83, 89, n. I, 104, 106. 

Cicero, the Hortensius of, 101. 

Cleander of Colophon, 39. 

Cleisthenes, 66. 

Cleobulus, the tyrant, 81 

Cleochares, 60. 

Cleomenes, 65-6. 

Clio, 7-8. 

Club of Epic Poets, 40. 

Cnossus, 205, 208, 209. 

Colotes, 98-9. 

Comedy, the New, 20 sqq. 

Comedy, the Old, 20, 21. 

Congreve, 12, 17, 33. 

Copais, Lake, 203, 205, 209. 

Corinna, 38, 198, 205. 

Corinthian Alphabet, the, 51. 

Craterus, 52. 

Craterus (son of above), 52. 

Crete, 49, 81, 208, 209, 210. 

Croesus, 105. 


———_— 


INDEX 


Cynisca, 50. 
Cypria, the, 199. 
Cypselus, 65. 


Damon, 182. 

Daochus, 49. 

Darius I, 78. 

Darius II (Nothus), 71. 

Darius III, 70. 

Datis, 78-9, 82. 

Acimva of Timachidas, the, 77-8. 
pia 14 35, 38, 40, 41, 43, 50, 


pater, 

Delphi, 7, 38, 39, 43, 44, 45, 48, 49, 
59, 54, 60, 149, 150, 204. 

Delphic Hymns, the, 60, 149-50, 
170-2, 204. 

Demades, Trial of, 111-14. 

Demeas, 113. 

Demetria, the, 61. 

Demetrius (a poet), 4o. 

Demetrius of Delos, 41. 

Demetrius of Phalerum, 83, 85, 
114, 117. 

Demetrius Poliorcetes, 48, 66 sqq., 
78. 

Demetrius Soter, 48. 

Democles, 39. 

Demonax, Io0o. 

Demosthenes, 13, 32, 68, 72, 73, 
III, 119-20, 121. 

Demosthenes, /z Calliclem of, 213. 

Demoteles of Andros, 60. 

Dexippus of Cos, 184. 

Dialogue, the, 88 sqq. 

Diatribe, the, 88 sqq. 

Dickens, Charles, 23. 

Diderot, 22. 

Advpera, the, 38. 

Didymus, 119, n. 4. 

Aixn KAomns, the, 121-2. 

Dinarchus, 112 sqq. 

Dinomenes (of Sicily), 81. 

Dinomenes (of Telos), 81. 

Dio Chrysostom, 51. 

Diocles, 184. 

Diodorus Siculus, 67-9, 112. 

Diomedé, 196. 

Dionysiac singers, the, 150. 

Dionysius of Halicarnassus, 115, 
149, 164, 165, 166. 

Dioscurides of Alexandria, 2. 

Dioscurides of Tarsus, 39. 

Diotimus, 53. 

Diseme Mark, the, 156-8. 

Drepanum, 7. 
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Eetion, 40, n. 6, 196. 

Egyptian hieroglyphics, 207. 

Electra (daughter of Atlas), 196, 

*Ededartnyds, an, 142. 

Enceladus, 5. 

Ephorus, 75. 

Epicurean School, the, 12, 13, 34, 
97. 

Epicurus, 255 85, 97-8, 135. 

Epidaurus, 43, n. 2, 49, 50, 204. 

*Enideréis, 35 Sqq. 

Epirus, 65. 

"Enurpérovres of Menander, the, 14, 
17, 28 sqq. 

*Enupaveca of Sarapis, 79. 

*Enepaverac of Athena, 78, 79, n. 2. 

Erasistratus, 186. 

Eratosthenes, 75, n. I. 

Eratoxenus of Athens, 39. 

Ergophilus, 50. 

Erythrae, 45. 

Eteocles, 50. 

Euagoras, 37, 84. 

Eubulides of Athens, 50. 

Eudemus, Awvdsakds Adyos of, 80. 

Eudemus (pupil of Aristotle), 86. 

Eudemus (the Dialogue), 212. 

Eugnotus, 48, 53. 

Evpévera, the, 38. 

Euphrates, 70. 

Euripides, 15, 19, 21, 24, 43, 57, 85, 
116-17, 149, 164, 199, n. 3, 210, 
252s ; 

Europa, 7, 194. 

Euryphon of Cnidus, 184. 

Eusebius, 72, 74, 110. 

Euthycartides of Naxos, 50. 

Ezechiel, 57, 110. 


Farquhar, 33. 

Favorinus, 51. 

Fayum, the, 126. 

Flatterer of Menander, the, 25. 
Fortunatae Insulaz, 196. 


Galatae, the, 44, 54. 
Galen, 183 sqq. 
Gaudentius, 155. 

Gibbon, 34, 145. 

Glauce of Chios, 43. 
Glaucon, 130. 

Gorgias of Plato, the, 213. 
Gorgosthenes, 77. 
Gorgus, 41. 

Greek Testament, the, 42. 
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Hadrian, 74, 146. 

Haemus, Mount, 210. 

Hagesipolis I, 49. 

Hagesitimus, 77. 

Hagias, 40. 

Haliartus, 206. 

Harpies, the, 194-5. 

Hathor, 129. 

Hedyle, 43. 

Hegesias, 79-80, 83. 

Heiress of Menander, the, 25. 

Helen, The Wooing of, 191. 

Helicon, Mount, 7, 38, 189, 190, 
204, 208. 

Hellanicus, 210. 

Flellenica Oxyrhynchia, the, 75. 

‘Hyixuves, the, 195. 

Hephaestus, Hymn to, 46. 

Heracleodorus, 184. 

Heraclides Lembus, 99-Loo. 

Heraclides Ponticus, 89, n. I, 100, 
105-6, 210. 

Heraclitus, 98-9, 201. 

Heraea, the, 3. 

Herculaneum, 135. 

Hermippus, 100. 

Hermogenes, 96-7. 

Hermopolis, 144. 

Herodes, 48, 56. 

Herodes of Priene, 40. 

Herodicus of Cnidus, 184, 

Herodicus of Selymbria, 184. 

Herodotus, 66, 80, 130, 207. 

Herodotus (a physician), 187. 

Herophilus, 186. 

Hesiod, 36-8, 189 sqq. 

—- Astronomy of, 195, 200, n. 2. 

— Catalogue of, 189 sqq. 

— Eotai of, 189, 190, 197. 

— Shield of, 189. 

— Theogony of, 7, 189 sqq. 

— Works and Days of, 36, 189 sqq. 

Hesiodic School, the, 189, 190, 
197, 198 sqq. 

Hesychius, 85. 

Hiero I, 93. 

Hiero II, 82. 

Hierobulus, 77. 

Hieronymus (pupil of Aristotle), 
86-7. 

Hieronymus 
86-7. 

Hippias of Athens, 65. 

Hippias of Elis, 92, 182. 

Hippocrates, 98, 184-6. 

Hippon of Croton, 184. 


(son of Simylinus), 


INDEX 


Hipponax, 57. 

Historical Tragedy, IIo. 
Holberg, 33. 

Homer, 36, 38, 57, 212 sqq. 
Homeric Catalogue, the, 204. 
Hyginus, 191. 


‘laxuvOorpddua, the, 38. 

Iamblichus, Protrepiic of, 102. 
lIasion, 40, n. 6, 196. 

Ibycus, 57. 

llias Parva, the, 38. 

Imbrians of Menander, the, 25. 
Imbros, Gone to, of Menander, the, 


AY 

Inspired of Menander, the, 25. 

Instrumental Fragment, First, 151, 
174-5- 

Instrumental Fragment, Second, 
T5176; 

Ion of Samos, 49. 

Ionian Epic, 198. 

Isis, 43, 129, 204. 

Ismaelos, 129. 

Isocrates, 36, 83, 84, 118, 182. 

Issus, battle of, 70-1. 

Isthmian Games, the, 3, 45. 

Isyllus of Epidaurus, 41, 43, n. 1, 
204. 


Jewish Psalmody, 178. 
Jonson, Ben, 33. 
Josephus, 2, 72. 

Juba, 196, n. 2. 


Kadunia ypdppara, 205, n. 5, 207. 
Kanarese, 215 sqq. 

Kannada, 222. 

Karovdaior, the, 195, 197. 

KeéBns Swxparikds, the, 215. 
Kyvxos Tapos, the, 197. 

Kircher, Athanasius, 147. 
Knapra, the, 38. 

Koun, the, 42, 131, 137 sqq. 
Koveva(duevac of Menander, the, 25. 
Konkani, 221. 

Képe.a, the, 38. 


Lachares, 74-5. 

Lacius, 81. 

Laertius, Diogenes, 80, 83, 85, 86, 
97, 100, 103, 106 

Laomedon, 196. 

Lebadaea, 203, 206. 

Acippa, the, 159-60. 

Leosthenes, 117. 


——- ~ 


INDEX 


Lesches, 38. 

Leucas, The Woman from, of Me- 
nander, 24. 

Keuctra,72: 

Limenius, 60, 150, 171-2. 

Lindus, temple of Athena at, 76 
Sqq., 204, 207. 

Lindus (the hero), 76. 

Local Legends, 4o. 5 

Lucian, Azacharsis of, 212. 

Lucian, Demosthenis Encomium of, 
ELOe CET TLAs Nn, 2. 

Lycophron; 1, 110, 194. 

Lynceus, 64. 

Lysander, 49, 120. 

Lysias, Epitaphius of, 36. 

Lysimachus, 48. 

Lysippus, 52. 


Macedonia, state-records of, 114. 

Macedonian Dialogue, the, 106 
sqq., 114. 

Madeira, 196, n. 2. 

Magas, I. 

Magi, the, 71. 

Malistas, 35, 41-2. 

Manetho, 72. 

Marcello, Benedetto, 147. 

Marcus Aurelius, 123. 

Mardonius, 203. 

Masistas, 42. 

Masistes, 42. 

Massagetae, the, 195. 

Maximus, Vibius, 122. 

May Day Festivals, 16. 

MeydAa”Epya, the, 200, n. 2. 

Meioupoy peétpor, the, 46. 

Melampodia, the, 200. 

Melampus, 190, 200, 203, n. 2. 

Meleager, 44, 192. 

Meleager (of Gadara), 43, 47. 

Medern, the, 90-1, 117 sqq. 

Melicertes-Palaemon, 3, 209. 

Memmius, Lucius, 143. 

Memphis, 126, 129, 142, 207. 

Menander, 9844.5 64, 83, 212 sqq. 

Menecrates 6 Zevs, 184. 

Menestheus, the sons of, 48. 

Meno, 183 sqq. 

Mentor the Rhodian, 77. 

Mesé, the, 167. 

Mesomedes, 146, 152, 164. 

Methodic School, the, 186 sqq. 

Mimnermus, 208. 

Minos, 208. 

Mint; the Alexandrian, 128. 
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Minyae, the, 208 sqq. 

‘ Minyan ’, 203, n. 2. 

Minyas of Egypt, 184. 

Se peli of Menander, the, 15, 


Ties the Greek, 167- sqq. 

Moero, 43. 

Moliére, 33. 

Mopsus, 37, 200. 

Moschion, IIo. 

Moveeia, the, 38, 204. 

Mummers’ Play, 15. 

Musaeus, 210. 

Musaeus of Ephesus, 196, n. I. 

Muses, the, 7, 8, 37, 200, 207, 208. 

Music, On the Art of, treatise, 91 
sqq., 181-2. 

Mycenae, 206. 

Myrinus of Amisus, 40. 

Myron, 7 

Mys of Europus, 203. 


Nabis, 49. 

Nature, Law of, 95-6. 

Nemean Games, the, 3. 

New Testament, the, 137 sqq. 

Nicaea (daughter of Antipater), 
113. 

Nicander (son of Anaxagoras), 39. 

Nicander (son of Damaeus), 39, 41. 

Nicocles, 37. 

Nietzsche, 138. 

Nixndpra, the, 38. 

Nonnus, 62. 

Nossis, 43. 


Octavia, the, 110. 

Oedtpodeia, the, 198. 

Olympias, 107 sqq. 

Olympic Victors, list of, 75. 

Olympiodorus of Athens, 48. 

Olynthus, The Woman from, of 
Menander, 14, 24. 


Orchomenus, 39, 202, 204, 205, 
206, 209. 

Orestes Fragment, the, 148-9, 168- 
9. 

Origen, 74. 


Ornithomanteia, the, 200, n. 2. 
Oropus, 39, 203. 

Orpheus, 210. 

Ovid, Fasiz of, 8. 

Ovid, Mletamorphoses of, 5. 


Paean, the Berlin, 150-1, 172-4. 
Pali, 221. 
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TlapBowwrea, the, 205. 105, 109, III, 112, 197, 201, 
Pammenes, 69. 200. 


Panaetius, 86, 103. 

Panathenaea, the, 3. 

Pantalces, 55-6, 57-8. 

Paraphrases, 109. 

Parmenio, 70, 71. 

Paronymous Words, 197. 

Parthenis, 43. 

RA rote Os 

Pausanias, 50, 75, 81, 189, 204. 

Pausanias (King of Sparta), 49. 

Pelusium, 3, 128, 129. 

Perdiccas, 112-13. 

Pergamum, 38, 196, n. I. 

Periander, 105-6. 

Tlepixetpopevn of Menander, the, 18, 
24. 

Perinthus, 71. 

Perinthus, The Woman from, of 
Menander, 14, 24. 

Peripatetics, the, 86, 89. 

Petron of Aegina, 184. 

Phaenias, 20, n. I. 

Phalaris, 81. 

Phanion of Menander, the, 25. 

Phasilas of Tenedos, 184. 

Philadelphia, 126, 129. 

Philaenis, 43. 

Philetaerus, 54, n. I. 

®uUerapia, Discourse on the subject 
of, 117-18. 

Philicus, 61-2, 110. 

Philip II of Macedon, 70, 71, 73, 


119. 
Philip V of Macedon, 20, n. 1, 50, 
76, 82. 
Philip (the physician), 70. 
Philistion, 184. 
Philochorus, 73. 
Philodemus, 92, 182, 197. 
Philolaus of Croton, 184, 185. 
Philosophical Controversy, the, 
Philostratus, evo of, 111. 
Philoxenus, the admiral, 54. 
Phineus, 195. 
Phlegon of Tralles, 73-5. 
Phoenix, 63-4. 
Photius, 74, 75, 112. 
Pindar, 35, 36, 57, 146, 205. 
Pisistratus Dialogue, the, 104 sqq. 
Plato, 13, 19, 32, 36, 925-93; 96, 
168-9, 171, 182, 184, 212-13. 
Plautusson0l 24,025 033; 
Plutarch, 38, 45, 51, 52, 66, 93, 98, 


Poetesses, Greek, 43 sqq, 

[Pol ?]itas, 39. 

Pollis, 6. 

Polyaenus, 71. 

Polybius, 2, 49, 66, 80, 92, n. 6. 

Polybus, 184. 

Polyperchon, 108, 114. 

Polyzalus, 80, 

Porphyrius, 37. 

Hoceidera, the, 38. 

Posidippus (comic poet), 32, 64. 

Posidippus (epigrammatist), 64. 

Posidonius, 86. 

Praetexta, the Roman, 110. 

Prakits, 221. 

Praxagoras, 184. 

Priestess of Menander, the, 25-6. 

Problems, the Aristotelian, 167, 
168, n. 5. 

Prodicus, 185. 

Lpéyapor (? poydua) of Menander, 
the, 25. 

IIraa, the, 38, 39, 205. 

Ptolemaeia, the, 3, 38. 

Ptolemaic Empire, the, 128. 

Ptolemy I (Soter), 9, 13, 67, 78, 82. 

Ptolemy II (Philadelphus), 2, 82. 

Ptolemy III (Euergetes I), 2. 

Ptolemy IV (Philopator), 2, 98. 

Ptolemy Euergetes II, 48. 

Ptolemy, a, 48. 

Ptolemy, Encomium of a reigning, 
122-3, 

IIvypato, the, 195, 197. 

Pyrrhus, 82. 

Pythagoras, 102, 201. 

Pythagorean School, ’H@xai diadé- 
feis of the, 116. 

Pythagoreans, the, 182. 


Quintilian, 32, 115, 117. 
Quintus Curtius, 70. 


Raphia, battle of, 2. 

“‘Pamtfouevn of Menander, the, 24. 

Recruiting Officer of Menander, 
the, 25. 

Red Sea, the, 142. 

Religion, Fragment on the subject 
of, 97. 

Rhetoric, Art of, treatises on, 114- 
Ti7e 

Rhetorical exercises, 117 sqq. 
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INDEX 


“Pyropixn mpos ’AdXe~avSpor, the, 114 


sqq. 
Rhodes, 4, 14, 42, 49, 66sqq., 76 


sqq., 83 sqq. 
Rhodes, a schoolmaster of, 55, 58- 


9. 
“‘Pwpaia, the, 39. 
Rustic of Menander, the, 25. 


Saistes, 42. 

Samos, The Woman from, of Me- 
nander, 14, 16, 28. 

Savdpaxorros, 218. 

Sanskrit, 215 sqq. 

Sarapeum (Delos), 41. 

Sarapis, 35, 41, 43. 

Satyrus, 21, 89, 100. 

Scales, the Greek, 167 sqq., 180-1. 

Scythians, the, 195. 

Sea Captain of Menander, the, 25. 

Sententiarum, Florilegia, 99. 

Serapeum (Memphis), 129, 141-2. 

Shakespeare, 23, 33. 

Sheridan, 33. 

Sicilus, Epitaph of, 147. 

Sicyon, The Man from, of Me- 
nander, 24. 

Simalus, 50. 

Simias of Rhodes, 61, 195. 

Simonides, Sayings of, 93. 

Slanderer of Menander, the, 25. 

Socrates, 94, 98-9, 103-4, 213. 

Seoxparikol Adyo, the, 215. 

Solon, 104-5. 

Somoelis, 129. 

Soranus, 187, 188. 

Sosibius (6 Aurtkds), 2. 

Sosibius (of Tarentum), 2. 

Sosibius (6 Wevderizporos), 2. 

Sosibius, Victory of, i sqq. 

Sosicrates, 86. 

Sernpta, the, 38. 

Stephanus of Byzantium, 45, 74. 

Srerypn, the, 160 sqq. 

Stobaeus, 6, IoI, 102, 118. 

Stoics, the, 12, 34, 89, 184. 

Strabo, 45, 79, 204, 205, 208, 209. 

Suidas, 14, n. I, 109. 

Svvapistaoa of Menander, the, 25. 

Suvepooa of Menander, the, 25. 

SuvednBo. of Menander, the, 25. 

Superstitious Man of Menander, 
the, 25. 

Synodus Artificum, the, 60. 

Syriscus, 79, n. 2. 
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Taenarum, 117. 

Tauric Chersonnese, the, 79, n. 2. 

Tauropolia, the, 17. 

Taygetus, Mount, 209. 

Teisulus, 76. 

Telchines, the, 4, 80, 81. 

Telemnastus, 49. 

Temples, poets connected with, 
4I. 

Tenerus, 203. \ 

Terence, 9, II, 24, 33. 

Terpander, Hymn to Zeus of, 157, 
i iS 

Tetrachoritae, the, 71. 

Thais of Menander, the, 25. 

Thales, 201. 

Thebats, the, 198. 

Thebes, 19, 70, 72, 202, 203, 206, 
210. 

Themison (a physician), 187. 

Themison (Cyprian king), tot. 

Themistocles, 103, 104, 110. 

Theocritus, 1, 44, 123. 

Theodectes, 83-5. 

Theon, I. 

Theophrastus, 2, 83, 115. — 

Theopompus, 12, n. 1, 71, 84, 85. 

Theopompus, an unknown, 84. 

Theotimus, 8o. 

Thespiae, 38, 189. 

Thessalus, 187. 

Thessaly, 55, 203. 

Thessaly, The Woman from, of 
Menander, 24. 

Theugenes of Icos, 6. 

Theugenes of Thasos, 48. 

Thrace, 208 sqq. 

Thrasybulus of Miletus, 105. 

Thrasymachus of Sardis, 184. 

Thucydides, 36, 43, 199, 203. 

Timachidas, 76 sqq., 83, 85, 86. 

Timotheus, 41, 43, n. I, 154, 173. 

Timotheus of Metapontum, 184. 

Tiresias, 200, 203. 

Tiryns, 206. 

Tithraustes, 69. 

Tlos, 86. 

Tobias the Ammonite, 127. 

Tragic Pleiad, the, 61, 110. 

Transjordania, 127. 

Treasure of Menander, the, 25. 

Triseme Mark, the, 156-8. 

Troas, 196. 

Trophonius, 199, 203, 206. 


| Trophonius of Menander, the, 25. 


Tulu, 221, 
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Twice Deceived of Menander, the, Wycherley, 12. 


25.7 
Tydeus, 44. Xanthippus, 47-8. 
Tzetzes, 194. Xenophanes, 2o1. 

Xenophon, 14, n. 2, 49, 51, tees 
‘YrrepBdpeo, the, 195. 212. 
Vanbrugh, 33. Year-Baby, the Divine, 15, 21. 
Widow of Menander, the, 2 63 Zeno of Rhodes, 66, 80. 
Woman-hater of Menander, the, | Zenon Papyri, the, 125 sqq. 

oN Zeus Casius, 3. 
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